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SERMON 1 

Lord's Prayer. & Loos? 

Luxe xi. 1. ng 
And it came to paſs that as he was praying in 4 
certain place, when he ceaſed, one F his diſct- 
ples ſaid unto him, Lard, teach us to pray, as 
John alſo taught his diſciples. And he ſaid unto 
_ them, When ye pray, fay, Our Father, &c. p. 1 


SERMON II. 
Contentment. 


Parr rey. | iv. 11. 
1 have learned in whatſoever flate I am, there- 


with to be content. f p- 21 
SERMONS III, Iv. 
The Love of Enemies. 


Marry. v. 44. W IE, 
But 1 Jay unto you, Love your enemies. P. 43 


| RoM. xii. 20. 

if 4 thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirf . 
give him drink; for in ſo doing, thou ſhalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head. p. 63 


22 . 8E R- 


© . : | j | | 8 IHE: A 
| magie Wiſdom, 


Rows. Xvi. 19. * 
1 l. have you wiſe. to that which is good, p. 8 3 


| Jam ES i. 5, 6. | 
7 any one of you lack wiſdom, let him aſt of God, 
who giveth to all men luherally, and upbraideth 
not; and it fhall be given. bim: but let him aſk 


In faith, nothing wavering. Pi. 103 
SERMON VI. | 
Pleaſantneſs of Region, 


Prov. it. 17. 
Hex Ways are Ways of pleaſaniniſs.. P 12 3 


SERMON VIII. 
Young Children to be imitated. 


MA RK X. 1 4. 

Suffer the little children to come to me, and for- 
bid them not, for of fuch is the kingdom of God. 
J. erihy, I ſay unto you, I, hoſocver ſball not re- 
cerve the kingdom of God as a Wie chin he 


Hull not ęnter therein, P. 143 
8ER. 


conTENTs. 


SERMON, IX. 

The Beatitudes. 

Marrs. v. 3» 4. 
Blaſed are the poor in ſpirit; "for theirs is the 
kingdom of 2 Bleſſed ars they that mourn ; 


for OT comforted, c. p. 163 

S E RMO N K. * 

Profit of Godlineſs. 
I TI X. 1 Iv. 8. rl 4 
Gullinſs is . unto all things, Joie 5 = 
promiſe of the hfe that now is, and of that 
which is to come, p- 183 
SERMON XI. 


_ Converſation. | 

_ EPHEs. iv. 29. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 

mouth, but that which is good, to the uſe of 

edifying, that it may miniſter grace ta the 

hearers. | P- 203 
SERMON XL 
* ” Pargbles. 

MarTTH. xiii. 13. 

Therefore Speak ] to them in parables, becauſe they 

ſeeing fee not, and hearing they hear not, nei- 

ther do they underſtand. pe 426 
is | SER- 
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CONTENTS 


SERMON” XIII. 
Unjuſt Steward. 
Luxs xvi. 8. 


Aud the Lord commended the unjuſt feward be- 


cauſe he had dont wiſely. _ p. 245 


SERMON XIV. 
The good Samaritan. 
Luxx x. 30. 

A certain man vent down from Yeruſalem to 
Fericho, and fell among thieves, who pony 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. p. 265 

SERMON XV. 
The barren Fig-tree. 


MARK X1. 21, 22. 

And Peter calling to remembrance, faith to Bim; 
Mafter, behold the fig-tree which thou curſedſt 
is withered away. And Jeſus anſevering faith 
70 Wr, Have faith i in God. 8 p- 287 


S ERMON XVI. 
The Phariſee and the Publican. 


Luxx xvill. 14. 


1 tell you, this man went down ta bis houſe juſti- 


1 ed rather than the other : : for every one that 
exalteth 


CONTENTS. vii 
exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that 
Humbleth N Hall be exalled. p. 309 


S E R M 0 N XVII. 
The Sower. 


| Marra. xiii. 8. 
But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 


fruit, ſome an hundred fold, ſome ſixty fold, 
 Jome thirty fold. | p. 329 
SERMON XVIII. | 
The Rich Man and Lazarus. 
Luxx xvi. 31. 
If they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither 
will they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the 


dead. P- 349 


S E R MON XIX. 
The intermediate State between Death and the 
ReſurreCtion. 


. Gb 1 xXIIi. 32. 
God 6 % not the God of the dead, but of the bem, 
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SERMON I. 


Lux xi. . 


And it came to paſs that as he wat praying in a © 
certain plate, when he teaſed, one of his diſci- 
. ples ſaid unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as 
Jobn alſotaught his diſciples. And he ſaid unto 
1 When ye prays ſay, Our Father, &e. 


| TP the hiſtory of our Saviour s life, it may: 
be obſerved that no reaſonable requeſt was 
ever made to him, which he did' not grant; 
and no prudent queſtion, which he did not 
anſwer and reſolve. Of all the requeſts which 
are recorded in the New Teſtament, this in the 
Text may be accounted one of the moſt juſt 
and judicious; Lord, teach us to pray, The 
imperfection of the beſt, and the ignorance of 
the wiſeſt is ſuch, that, if left to themſelves, 
they would have doubts concerning the things 
to be aſked, and the effects to be expected from 
their petitions. Therefore this Diſciple is 
Fe. 1 8 greatly 


| 


Wt! 


turgies, that our Lord collected 1 1 thence, and 
| : 5 put 


2 SERMON I. 


greatly to be commended, who neglected not 
the opportunity of obtaining inſtruction in ſo 


important a point from the mouth of Divine 
Wiſdom itſelf. 


We learn from the Goſpel of st. Me, 


that our Saviour, before he delivered this form 


of prayer, diſcourſed to his diſciples concern- 
ing the duty of private prayer, and exhorted 
them to avoid ſome faults relating to it. The 
Jewiſh hypocrites ſaid their prayers in the 


ſtreets and places of concourſe, to be ſeen. of 


men, to get the character of devout perſons, 
and to promote their own worldly. intereſts. 
The Gentiles multiplied petitions for things 


temporal, without any devotion, without a 


due reverence and ſubmiſſion to the divine will. 
Theſe indecent follies he ſtrictly forbids ; he 
reminds them that God knoweth the things 


of which they have need, before they aſk him; 


that they ought not to lay their wants before 
him in a ſuperfluous abundance of words, nor 
hope to extort his favour by ſuch abſurd me- 


thods, Then he proceeds to give them a form 
of prayer. 


It hath been obſerved by e 


that this form is taken out of the Jewiſh Li- 


put it together, and added nothing of his own, 
except theſe words, As we forgive them that 
treſpaſs againſt us; that therefore he was far 
from affecting novelty, and rejecting: any thing 
that was good, becauſe it was in common uſe. 
If theſe Jewiſh Forms of prayer are indeed 
as old as they are ſaid to be, which is doubtful, 
another obſervation might be alſo made, namely 
that our Lord, when he had recited this prayer 
to bis diſciples, knowing that there was only 
one expreſſion in it which might ſeem new to 
them, makes a particular remark upon it, 
ſaying immediately; For if ye forgive men 
their Treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will 
alſo forgive you: but if ye forgive not men 
their Treſpaſſes, neither will your Father 
forgive your Treſpaſſes. 
When our Lord gave this prayer to his dt. | 
ciples, it was not his intention that they thould 
uſe no other than this in their private devotions, 
much leſs, that they ſhould neglect the public 
worſhip of God, and the ſtated prayers of the 
Chureh, to which, as it appears from the 
New Teſtament, both he and his diſciples con- 
formed. But the Jewith doctors had uſed to 
draw up a form of private prayer for themſelves 
and for their diſciples, and John the Baptiſt, 
| B 2 as 


are not conſiſtent with it. 


1 s ERM ON 1. 
as St. Luke occaſionally informs us, had given 


one to his followers; and conformably to this 
cuſtom of Teachers, -our Lord, at the requeſt 
of his diſciples, gave them this, to add to their 
petitions; for it is not to be ſu ppoſed that when 
they prayed to God, they always confined 
themſelves to the Lord's prayer; and indeed 
our Saviour afterwards gave his diſciples new 


directions concerning prayer, bidding them 


aſk in his name. 

But ſince our Lord ordered his Aiſciples tc to 
make uſe of this form of words, as theſe ex- 
preſſions imply; So therefore pray ye; and, 
When ye pray, ſay; and ſince it is to be con- 
cluded that they complied with his precept, 
and repeated this prayer at certain times, the 
ſilence of the Scriptures being no proof to 
the contrary; and ſince the Church hath made 
uſe of it from very ancient times; and ſince 
this prayer is moſt excellent, as every Chriſtian 
muſt acknowledge; upon theſe accounts, and 
for the ſake of Him who gave it, it becomes 
us to inſert it in our more ſolemn addreſſes, 
and alſo to account it a pattern and model for 
all our prayers, to aſk for ſuch things as are 
contained in it, and to make no petitions which 


Some 


S ERM ON I, | $ 
Some perſons, who have been fond of ex- 
temporary prayers, have carried their averſion 
from ſtated forms ſo far as to "flight even the 
Lord's prayer, and to ſhun the uſe of it. 
They have objected to us, the repetition of it in 
our Liturgy ; 5 2 repetition which, to "ſay the 
plain truth, is too frequent. But that was 
not the fault of the Compilers of the Liturgy; 
it is to be aſcribed to our joining together 
different Services, which were originally 
intended to be uſed at different times, or hours. 
The Lord's Prayer begins with an addreſs 
to God, as to our heavenly Father; and with 
three petitions, or rather pious wiſhes, that 
his name may be hallowed, that his King- 
dom may come, and that his will ny be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. WW 
God is called Father, as he is our Creator, 
and thereby the Father of all things in the uni- 
verſe, particularly of all intellectual beings, 
and of all men. Their Father he is, both be- 
cauſe he made them, and becauſe they in ſome. 
meaſure reſemble him. He is alſo Father, as he 
is the preſerver of all, upholding and ſupporting 
them by his power and providence, He is alfo 
our Father in a more excellent ſenſe, by vocation | 
and adoption, having called us to him by Jeſus 
© Chriſt, 


— 
2 r 
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Chriſt, through faith in whom we become 
children of God, and are his family on earth, 
as the Angels are his family in heayven. 
By calling God, Father, we are reminded of 
his paternal readineſs to hear our reaſonable e- 
queſts, to grant us the things which are good, | 
though we may not have a right apprehenſion 


of them, and to withhold from us the things 


which are hurtful, if by miſtake we ſhould wiſh 
for them, Not only, if we aſk him bread, he 
will not give us a ſcorpion ; but if we ignorant. 
ly aſk him a ſcorpion, he will give us bread, 

By calling him Father, we are reminded of 
that reverence for him, that fear of offending. 
him, that deſire of pleaſing him, that zeal for 
his honour, that endeavour to refemble him, 
and that ſubmiſſion to his diſpenſations, which; 
as his children, we ought to entertain, 
By calling him Our Father, that is, our 
common Parent, we learn what affection we 
ought to bear ta our brethren, that is, to all 
men, who, as well as we, are "is Wen 
by creation or adoption. 

It is added, Who art in 3 an ap- 
pellation of God frequently uſed by the Jews. 
Not as if God were there only, or ſo particu» 
larly there, as not to be equally every where 


a in 


3 


S ERM ON I. 
in eſſence, in power, and in knowledge; but 
becauſe his preſence there is more glotiouſly 

manifeſted. By the ſame: expreflion is alſo 

ſignified in ſcripture his perfect knowledge of 
every thing, his excellent majeſty, his fupreme 
irreſiſtible power, and his dominion over all. 
Thus theſe firſt words, which are a preface 
to the prayer, are proper to produce in us 
worthy notions of God, and to raiſe our hope | 

* rehance, our veneration and love. Th 

By the name of God, which we wiſh':miay 

be hallowed, is meant the divine Majeſty, God 

himſelf, as he is known to us by his perfec- 
tions, We may be ſaid to hallow the name 
of God, that is, to ſenRify or to glorify God, 
when we entertain in our hearts a” right opi- 
nion of him, particularly of his moral-perfec- 
tions, as they are called, that is, of his perfect 
goodneſs, and juſtice, and purity, and mercy, 
and have a lively and laſting ſenſe of them up- 
on our minds, which Dee a en beha- 

viour towards him. I 

We ſanctify him, when we declare this out 
belief, and acknowledge theſe perfections of 

God by ſpeaking of him upon all proper occa- 

ſions in ſuch a manner as becomes us, and by 

offering up prayers and praiſes to him. We 
Wy ſanctify 


. 


* * _ $ERM 0 N L 
2M ſanctify him, when our actions correſpond 7 
with ſuch thoughts and ſuch expreſſions, und 

"= obediently keep his commandments, + + 
The kingdom of God may be taken-1 in thee 
dissen ſenſe:: 

Firſt, his abſolute and e 8 
over the univerſe, which was created for his 
_ pleaſure, which is preſerved by his providence, 
and which depends upon him for its con- 
tinuance. 

This cannot be the kingdom of God men- 
tioned in the Lord's prayer, the coming of 
which we ſhould deſire; for it hath been 
preſent, from the beginning, in all times and 
in all places, and cannot be enlarged: or dimi- 
niſhed by the behaviour of any of his creatures, 
We cannot therefore pray or wiſh for its com- 
ing: we can indeed and we ought to rejoice that 
it is always preſent, that the Lord reigneth, 
and that his kingdom is over all, and that we 
are not expoſed to the cruel tyranny of Chance 
or Fate, or of imperfe& and wicked beings, 
but that all things are governed by an almighty -= 
and moſt gracious God, 
Secondly, The kingdom of God means 
his government over rational creatures, to 
whon he {gems laws, and who obey him, not 


C98 by 


SERMON: bz 


by: eonſtraint, but freely and by choice. This 
kingdom may be reſiſted, and is daily reſiſted 
by evil Spirits, and by wicked men. And as 
this kingdom may be oppoſed, ſo it may be 
encreaſed hy the converſion of the Sens 
| from ſin to righteouſneſs, 

As our Lord came into the ant to, deſtroy 
the works of the Devil, and to promote virtue | 
and obedience to God, the religion of Chriſt 
and the ſtate of the Goſpel is in the Seripture 
frequently called the kingdom of God; and 
this is what is chieffy meant by it in the Lord? 8 
Prayer. By praying therefore that God's 
kingdom may come, we expreſs à deſire that 
the Goſpel of Chriſt may ſpread and prevail 
over the world, may be ae W em-; 
braced and practiſed. 

Thirdly, The kingdom of God in a. more 
eminent and proper ſenſe means that ſtate to 
come, when Sin and Death ſhall be aboliſhed, 
and the Saints ſhall reign with God in glory 


and happineſs for ever, that kingdom which 
they ſhall inherit who are ſubjects to the pre» 
ſent kingdom of Chriſt, and obey; his laws, 

The kingdom of God in the New Teſtament 
uſually means both theſe kingdoms, for 
they are in ſome manner one and the fame 


kingdom. 


>. 


to 8 E RM ON I. 


kingdom, and an entrance and continuance 
in the firſt leads us to an mn. in the 
lattet. 3 3 
By praying then that God's — iy 
come, we pray alſo and wiſh for that happy 
time when we ſhall have no more to do with 
this vain and wicked world, when the glori- 
ous kingdom of God ſhall come, new heavens 
and a new earth, the ſeat of ererlaſtin 8 * 
and righteouſneſfſs. VS: 
By the will of God is not meant What ke 
purpoſes and reſolves to do; for chat he will 
do in heaven and on earth, whether his crea- 
tures approve of it or no. But the will of 
God, in this place, means his deſire of being 
obeyed by rational and free beings, in whoſe 
power he leaves it to comply or not. This 
will of God is done in heaven by the holy 
Angels, 'who are his miniſters to do his plea- 
fare, and who perform their duty to him 
readily and chearfully. When we pray there- 
fore that God's will may be done on earth as 
it is in heaven, we with that all men, imitat- 
ing the bleſſed ſpirits above, may mn 
and carefully ſerve their Creator. | 
It is to be obſerved that in the Lord's Prayer 
we in the brit place with that the name of 


God 
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God my be hallowed; that his Kingdom may 
come, and that his will may be done bn earth 
as it is in heaven; in all which there is 
nothing that relates directly, immediately and 
particularly to our on perſons. Hereby we 
are taught each of us to know and ackhows = 
ledge” ourſelves to be what we are, a ſinall 
and inconſiderable part of the creation; to 
place things in their true order, and to regu - 
late our deſires according to the dictates of 
reaſon. The honour and glory of almighty 
God, who is the Creator, Father, and Pre- 
ſerver of all, is to be preferred to every thing 
elſe; therefore it is to be firſt ſought and de- 
ſired by us: the obedient behaviour of all his 
creatures, by which his honour is promoted 
and their happineſs is ſecured and increaſed, 
ſtands next; and our own intereſt, though it 
be included in the good of the whole, of 
which we are a part, is not yet diſtinaly 
mentioned. But after we have prayed that 
' God may be honoured by the obedience of all 
his creatures, we are permitted to offer up 
ſome petitions relating more immediately to 
ourſelves, though not to ourſelves alone; and. 
they are, that God would give us our daily 
de that he would forgive us our treſpaſſes, 
. chat 
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that he would not lead us into denpaten, 


and that he would deliver us from evil. 1 
By bread is meant, not what diſorderiy 
if and fooliſh cuſtom, and pride, and 


luxury, and vanity may have made in a 


manner neceſſary to many of us; but thoſe 4 
things which are really neceſſary; for the ſup- 
port cf human nature, thoſe good things of this 
life, which God created for our uſe, and to 
be received with thankſgiving, thoſe things 
which our heavenly Father knoweth to be 
needful for us, and which he hath promiſed 
to them who ſeek firſt the kingdom of God 
and the righteouſneſs thereof. This is the 
bread which we are permitted to aſk of God, 
and we muſt aſk that he would give it us this 


day, or day by day, that 1s, not all at; once 


ſuch a quantity of things neceſſary as may laſt 


us our whole life, not treaſures laid up for 


many years, but a conſtant and moderate pro - 
viſion dealt out-to us in proportion to our ex- 
igences, and ſufficient to ſupply our Wer 
during this life. 

This is a petition which it behoves us to 


put up conſtantly to God, how flouriſhing 


ſoever our circumſtances may be, remembring 


the ae ſtate of worldly things, and the folly 


. | of 


8 E RMON I. 143 
of placing our confidence in any creature, and 
che inſufficiency of abundance, and power, and 
friends, and health, and diligence, and pru- 
dence, and the brighteſt abilities, without 
| God's bleſſing, which is promiſed to thoſe, 
who, whilſt they are honeſtly induſtrious in 
their callings, rely entirely _ his nen, 
care and ſupport. 1 1 

The general ſenſe then of the petition 7s 
plain; but the words, daily bread, are not ſo 
clear, and might perhaps be better rendered, 
to-morrows bread: Give us this day bread for 
the * morrow. This may, at firſt fight, ſeem 
to. contradict the precept of our Saviour, where- 
in he bids us Take no care for the. morrow. - 
But, firſt, the care which he condemns, is 
an anxious care, accompanied with. a diſtruſt 
of Providence; ſecondly, petitions, of their 
own nature, look forwards, and are for ſome- 
thing to come; and thirdly, we only aſk for 


* Daily . endowr, I lenden is the morrow; as in Euripides— 
1 wide eur; $8, is lux poſtera, Med. 352. 

Jerom on Mate. vi. 11. ſays; Is Evangelio quod appellatur Secun- 
dum Hebræos, pro /uper/ubſtantiali pane, reperi machar, quod dicitur 
craftinum : ut ſit ſenſus, 2 7 noſtrum craſtinum, id el, mum 
da nobis hodie. 

Other ancient Verſions oſs words which anſwer to ane, 
Futurus, 


"bread 
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' bread from this day to the morrow, that is, 


bread for four and twenty hours, — is in 


reality only one day's bread. 


By praying that Gad would ka us our 
treſpaſſes, we are reminded that we all of us 
offend him. more or leſs, and in many things 


fall ſhort of our duty; that yet we are ſinners 
by our own fault, and muſt not charge our 


tranſgreſſions upon a fatal neceſſity, or a natu- 
ral impoſſibility of doing better; that there- 
fore our ſins juſtly deſerve puniſhment, unleſs 
God be pleaſed mercifully to remit that puniſh- 
ment; that he is placable and ready to be ap- 
peaſed upon our repentance; that we ſhould 
daily deſire his forgiveneſs ; that our devotions 
ſhould be founded on humility ; and that when 
we pray to God for ſpiritual or temporal bleſſ- 
ings, we ought at the ſame time to have a due 
ſenſe of our own unworthineſs, * OY to 
acknowledge it. 

Our Lord hath alſo taught us not to expect 
forgiveneſs, unleſs we forgive thoſe who treſ- 


paſs againit us; and this he hath repeated 


ſeveral times, leſt we ſhould deceive ourſelves 


in a point ſo important. He obliges us to 


affirm before God, who knoweth our hearts, 


that we are in charity with all men, as often as 
8 : we 


SERMON: 16 
we aſk mercy from him; fo that if we are nut 
in this temper, we are teduced to the hard ne- 

ceſſity and condition either af not offering up 
qur prayers to God, or of indirectly aſking 
him to puniſh us. 

- We muſt forgive thoſe 54 ec oxpinſt 
us. And if we really forgive them, we muſt 
be free from deſigns and deſires of revenging 
ourſelves upon them; we muſt wiſh that they 
may repent and return to a better mind; we 
muſt be ready to da them ſuch good offices as 
humanity and charity require, howſoever they 
be diſpoſed. towards us; and we muſt ſhew 
them ſtill more favour, if they humbly -own 
their fault, and . and ſeek to be recon- 
ciled.. 

Great 4s the eee which our Les 
hath given us to practiſe this patient and com- 
paſſionate virtue. If ye forgive men, ſays he, 
their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo | 
forgive you. This promiſe however is not to 
be ſo extenſively underſtood, as if this act of 
obedience alone could ſecure to us the favour 
of God, though we ſhould neglect the reſt of 
our duty. Thus much indeed may be juſtly 
| hoped and fairly concluded, that he who hath. 
received confiderable uten, and from his 
| heart 
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heart forgives them, will probably by the good 
| diſpoſition of his own mind, and by the bleſſ- 
ing and aſſiſtance of God, perform 'whatſo- 
ever is neceſſary to his onen and ſal- 
5 vation. , ; k 
The next petition is, that God *. not 
lead us into temptation, in which if we attend 
to the bare ſound, and reflect not u pon the 
ſenſe of it, we may fall into unworthy no- 
tions of God's providence. | 
It is often ſaid upon this ſubject, that temp- 
tations are of two ſorts; - firſt, trials of our 
_ obedience, intended for our benefit; ſecondly, 
enticements to fin, which ſeduce us from our 
duty. But this ſeems not to ſet the matter in 
a true light; ; the diſtinction is ſcarcely juſt. 
All temprations are of the ſame ſort: they 
are difficulties which ariſe in certain circum- 
ſtances and ſituations, when - reaſon and duty 
require one thing, and inclination and paſſion 
ſuggeſt another. As to the » event indeed, 
ſometimes the man overcomes the temptation, 
and ſometimes the temptation overcomes the 
man. | 


To be tempted, ſometimes means, to be expoſed to tempta- 
tion; and ſometimes it means, to be overcome by Wr See 
— 1. 5 


Concerning 
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— this expteſiion, Lead us not 
jute temptation, it is to be obſerved that to 
be led into temptation, and to enter into temp- 
tation, in the language of the Scriptures, ſigni - 
fy to be overcome by it. When therefore we 
pray to God that he would not lead us into 
temptation, we deſire that he would not 
place us in circumſtances, wherein we ſhall be 
overcome by the temptation. {i 9 

But as this may ſeem to make God the 
author and: the cauſe of our fins, it muſt be 
always remembered that he cannot lead us into 
_ temptation by putting evil inclitiations in us, 
or by inciting or enticing us to ſin, or by lay- 
ing us under a neceſſity of committing it, or 
by giving evil ſpirits any power over our will. 
Let no man ſay, when he vs tempted, I am 
tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, -neither tempteth he any 'man. 
But in the language of the Scripture, what- 
ſoever God permits to be done, or to come to 
paſs, that he is ſometimes ſaid to do; He 
may then, according to this way of ſpeech, be 
ſaid to lead us into temptation, when, be- 
cauſe we have abuſed his long ſuffering and 
his kind offers of aſſiſtance, or becauſe we 
raſhly ſeek danger through preſumption and 
Vo, II. = ſolf⸗ 
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felf-conceit, or becauſe our hearts are dead to 
things ſpiritual, he leaves us to ourſelves, and 
withdraws that aſſiſtance which he would+have 
continued to us, if we had aſked him for it in 
a due manner, and done our part in working 
out our Salvation. When ſuch is our caſe, 
and we have forced God to forſake us, we ſhall 
a8 ſurely be overcome by temptation, as if 
God himſelf had led us into it, and ſubjected us 
to its influence. Therefore when we pray 
that God would not lead us into temptation, 
we beſeech him that he would not ſuffer us for 
the puniſhment of our fins, to be' deprived of 
his aid; and to fall into circumſtances which 
will prove deſtructive to us. 
Woe pray that God would not lead us into 
temptation: we pray alſo that he would deli- 
ver us from evil, that is, from the evil of ſin, 
which is the conſequence of yielding to tempta- 
tion. Or, deliver us from evil, may mean, 
deliver us from the evil One, from Satan. As 
the holy Spirit of God is ever willing to ſuccour 
thoſe, who deſire to be led by him, and to do 
the will of God, and as the Angels are ſent to 
miniſter to the righteous, and delight in 
the employment; ſo the Scripture repreſents 
the evil One as no leſs induſtrious to tempt, 
2 . | and. 
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and to entice men to fin. However, all chat 
Satan cam do is only to tempt: he hath no 
power over Our perſons, or our wills, nor can 
his allurembnts hurt, unleſs we by our own 

choice yield to them; ſo that the treachery of 
our own corrupt hearts is more . ener than 

he, or any enemy from without. 
The Lord's Prayer is cloſed witli an acknow- 
ledgment to God, that his is the kingdom and 
* power and the glory for ever and ever. 

This doxology, or praiſe given to God, is 
not to be found in St. Luke's Gofpel, and it 
ſeems not to have been originally in the Lord's 
Prayer, as given us by St. Matthew. It is left 
out in our Common Prayer- book, in ſome 
places of the Morning and Evening Services. 
It was uſed in the primitive Church, and in 
ancient times, in their Liturgy, whenthe Lord's 
prayer was repeated, and at the concluſion of 
it, and thence it came to be anmexed to it 
afterwards. However, as it is entirely agree- 
able to the holy Scriptures, both in words and in 
ſenſe, We need not ſcruple to make uſe of it. It 
1 be thus applied to the foregoing words: 
We pray, O God, that thy kingdom may 

= that thy name may be hallowed, and 
dar thy will may be done on earth; for thine 
bun Wa -- 1s 
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is the kingdom, to thee belongeth dominion, 
and it is the indiſpenſable duty of all men to 
. honour thee, and their happineſs. conſiſts in 
obeying thy holy laws. We pray to thee for 


daily bread, for the neceſſaries of life, for 
temporal bleſſings to be derived from thee the 


fountain of good, for the remiſſion of fins 
through thy mercy, and for preſervation from 


them for the time to come, through thy mighty 
protection; for thine is the power thus to ſup- 
ply our wants, and to keep us from all evil, 
and to pardon offences. For all theſe things 
we pray to thee; for if we do thus our duty to 
thee by hallowing thy name, and owning thy 
kingdom, and acting according to thy will, 
and if thou vouchſafe to pardon and protect us, 


thine will be the glory for ever t ever. 


Amen. 
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PRHILI Pr. iv. 11. 


I have learned in „ whatſoever fate I am, there« 
with to be content, 


F content ariſeth from pleaſure, and diſcon- 
tent from pain, and if the mind be expoſed 

to receive impreſſions of pleaſure and pain from 
the things which ſurround it, it ſeems to follow 
that content cannot be taught or learned, and 
that it depends not ſo much upon us, as upon 
the circumſtances in which we are placed. 
But if there be pleaſures which the mind can 
{ſecure to itſelf, and if God hath made us capa- 
ble of acquiring bleſſings which outward objects 
can neither give nor take away, the art of 
being contented may be learned, and this hap-, 

py temper may be acquired, 

There are many reaſons for which we ought 
to be contented, and there are certain means, 


_- by 
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by the uſe of which we may learn to acquieſce 
in our condition, which I ſhall lay before you, 
after a few obſervations upon the nature of 
contentment. 5 

1. There is no occaſion to ſay ahve in ĩts 
praiſe, and to perſuade men that it deſerves to 
be ſought, and that they will find their ac- 
count in it. Every one is deſirous of it, aud 
agrees in ſetting a juſt value upon it. 

2. Some there are who poſſeſs all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and want no external helps to 
happineſs, and yet are not ſatisfied, becauſe 
their deſires are extravagant and boundleſs. It 
would be a vain attempt to endeavour to teach 
ſuch perſons contentment, who have ſo many 
things to learn, and ſo many to unlearn, before 
they can hear reaſon upon this head. | 

3- It is not neceflary that he who is con- 
tented in his ſtate, ſhould prefer that ſtate to 
any other, or ſhould never uſe any endeavours 
to mend his condition, A perſon may be con- 
tented, who has not. ſome of the conveniences 
of life, and who is ſeeking to acquire them: 
but then he will not be uneaſy without them, 
or afflicted and dejected if he ſhould meet with 
diſappointments in his purſuits. If he can 
obtaip-them, they will be welcome to him; 


if 
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if he cannot, he will not be much diſturbed 
about it. | 

4. Contentment, even in a en feus- 5 
tion, is a commendable quality, ſince it de- 
pends much upon goodneſs of heart, and a 

right temper of mind, and without them is not 
attainable in any condition: yet it muſt be 
confeſſed that when there is an affluence of all 
accommodations, it is no extraordinary accom- 
pliſhment to be ſatisfied; ſo that this virtue is 
better tried, and appears to more advantage 
when we are deprived of the things which are 
generally valued, and might be innocently 
enjoyed. This is the contentment on which 
we propoſe to diſcourſe. St. Paul ſays in the 
text, that he had learned to be contented in all 
ſtates. And what ſtate was his? The hiſtory 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and his own 
Epiſtles will inform us, that it was a ſtate, 
which to the greater part of men would be yery 
unacceptable and very irkſome. 

5. Contentment, as it is a virtue, may be 
ſaid to belong chiefly to a condition which is 
not the eaſieſt, nor yet the hardeſt and mot 
wretched. In ſore calamities and extreme mi- 
ſery, there is another virtue very nearly related 
to contentment, which ſeems to take place, 


_ namely 
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namely a patient reſignation to the will of 
| God, which hath in it every thing that is to 
be found in contentment, except cheerfulneſs. 
6. Laſtly, If every thing happens to us at 
preſent according to our deſires, if God hath 
liberally poured down , upon us temporal 
bleſſings, if we have friends, and health, and 
honour, and riches, and youth, yet we ſhould 
ſtudy to acquire that moſt uſeful and excellent 
art of being contented in every ſtate, and of 
preſerving an even temper of mind under any 
change of circumſtances; for we know not 
how ſoon we may have occaſion to pra&tiſe this 
virtue, and we may be almoſt certain that 
ſuch occaſions will ariſe in the courſe of life, 
and in a ſtate where nothing is of a fixed and 
permanent nature. Friends may die, and 
friendſhips may be diſſolved, health may be 
ſoon and ſuddenly and irretrievably loſt, pro- 
miſes may be broken, and kindneſſes repaid 
with ingratitude, riches may make themſelves 
wings, and take their flight, the favour of the 
world 18 uncertain, reputation is not always 
ſecured by innocence and deſert, our beſt days 
{teal ſilently and inſenſibly away, and others 
Jeſs pgrecable ſucceed them, — + | 


; I proceed 


1 proceed now to offer cs reaſons for 
which we ſhould be contented in our ſtate, 
though it be expoſed to inconveniences, -  . 
I. If we are uneaſy*, impatient, angry, 

vexed, envious, querulous, and dejected, be- 
cauſe we have not this or that which we think 
ſuitable for us, we act moſt abſurdly, we add 
to our miſery, we afflict ourſelves to no pur- 
poſe, we are our own enemies. If all ſin be 
folly, if every bad diſpoſition” be irrational, dif; 
content is fo in a more eminent manner. 

A greater ſtreſs ſhould not be laid upon this 
argument than it-will bear, and therefore we 
muſt acknowledge that conſidered by itſelf, 
and not ſeconded by other motives, it will 


a Agamemnon 18 me dere by Homer, as tearing off his hair: 1 
Tlonad & tx xsOaAns mpobeAz ures | Tie xalræg. 

Upon which Bias made a jeſt, which is admired by Cicero. This 
fooliſh Prince, ſays Bias, pulls up his hair by the roots, as if bald- 
neſs were a cure for trouble. Perinde ſtultiſſimum regem in luttu i. 
lum ſibi evellere, quaſi calvitio meror levaretur. 

Vet it muſt be owned that theſe and the like extravagant A 
give ſome eaſe to thoſe perſons whoſe paſſions are impetuous, and 
whoſe grief might kill them, if it had not ſuch vent, It is a great 
weakneſs and meanneſs to be thus diſordered ; and philoſophy, as 
well as religion, condemns it. But the Greek Poet, upon whom the 
ridicule ſeems to fall, deſerves no blame for having NPE men, 
in this reſpect, ſuch. as they often are. 

Homer, II. K. 15. Z. 27. X. 77. Cicero, Tuſe. Diſp. ui. 26. 
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| hardly prove ſtrong» enough to calm a giſſatiſ- 
fied mind. And yet it hath its uſe, which is 
this; Since diſcontent is confeſſedly a very 
troubleſome evil, which makes our condition 
worſe than it would elſe be, the conſideration 
of this ſhould diſpoſe us to uſe our utmoſt en- 
deavours to overcome it, and patiently to liſten 
to thoſe arguments which may convinoe us of 
the wiſdom and profitablenels- of the AE 
temper. ' 

II. Another motive to cofitoritednels may be 
drawn. from obſervations made upon the ſtate 
of mankind, upon the evils and calamities with 
which this world at all times abounds. -- We 
cannot entertain a more fooliſh hope than to 
expect to be diſtinguiſhed. by a conſtant 
courſe of happineſs from that cloud of fuf- 
ferers which ſurrounds us. We complain of 
our own hard lot, we repine at this or that in- 
convenience, whilſt there are thouſands, whoſe 
ſtate is ſo far worſe than ours, that they would 
think themſelves happy it they might exchange 
their condition for that which we think ſo in- 
ſupportable. We imagine, it may be, that 
we have many cauſes of diſcontent : we ſhould 
look abroad a little, and ſee how it fares with 
the reſt of mankind ; and when we have done“ 

this, 
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this,” if we return home again, and enter into 
ourſebves and confider our condition, we ſhall 
= that perhaps cit is not ſo bad as it might 

ve beenz and thut chere is dr ume 

W = oy „sd vit5 51005 y 

This is an argument which Hvathei . 
thors have very frequently uſed, and which 
they ſeem to have accounted one of the beſt. 
But it may be thought liable to a 1 ob- 
jections. f 

* Firſt; it may be ſaid that evils are not the "I | 
felt by us becauſe we know that» others alſo 
{uffer them; and that the-confideration-of the 
calamities een in all times and places, 


b It perpetually occurs in their conſolatory writings, In eue 
language 1 it runs thus: 
| . —Abeant queſtus, 
Diſcede timor. , Vitz eſt avidus, — 
Quiſquis non vult, mundo eum 
Pereunte, mori. 
Seneca, Thyeſt. 887. | 
Dulce mcerenti populus 3 
Dulce lamentis reſonare gentes. 
Lenius luctus lacrymzque mordent, 
Turba quas fletu fimili frequentat,- 
Ferre quam ſortem patiuntur omnes, 
Nemo recuſat. &c. 
Troad. 1009. 
Levat enim delorem communis quaſi legis et es conditionis 
decordatio. Cicero, 


+ 
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of which every. one muſt expect a Frag? is 
rather a motive to us to be willing to leave the 
world, than to be contented in it. 1 
The objection is not material. To ſay that 
our evils are not alleviated from the conſider- 
ation that they are common to mankind, is to 
cavil, and to contradict matter of fact, and the 
teſtimony of multitudes. And to the obſer- 
vation that reflections upon the troubles of life 
will rather incline us to diſlike the world than 
to be contented in it, to that it may be replied; 
A moderate contempt of the world and content- 
ment are not far aſunder: repining and diſcon- 
tent ariſe from a violent affection for things 
here below, and a coldneſs towards them en- 
ables us to bear the diminution, the abſence, 
or the loſs of them the more calmly. 
There remains another and a ſtronger ob- 
jection, namely that it is a* ſpiteful and mali- 


© Semper, ah ſemper dolor eſt MAL IGN US: 
Gaudet in multos ſua fata mitti, 
Seque non ſolum pœnæ. 
Seneca, Troad. 101 3. 

Non, mehercule, tam male de moribus tuis ſentio, ut putem 
poſſe te levius pati caſum tuum, ſi tibi ingentem numerum lugentium 
produxero. Maliwoli ſolatii genus eſt, turba miſerorum, Quoſ- 
dam tamen referam — ut ſcias fuiſſe multos, qui lenierunt aſpera, 
ferendo placide. Conſol. ad Marciam. 12. . 
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ecious comfort which is drawn from the ſuffer- 


ings of others, and a proof that we take pleaſure 


in them, and would 1 none Happier — our- 
elves. | 


0 


The proper enfrat s to it + an to be this: 
Evils of any ſort are then moſt irkſome to us, 


hen they come unexpected, and ſurpriſe us 
unprepared to bear them. We then think our 


condition particularly hard, and | ourſelves 
ſingled out, as it were, by Providence to ſuffer 
more than others; and we perſuade ourſelves 
that any one would be as uneaſy as we are. But 
obſervations upon the courſe of things will teach 
us to arm ourſelves againſt diſappointments; and 
not expect a. ſettled proſperity; they will in- 
form us of greater afflictions than in all proba- 
bility we have known, and of many perſons 
who have ſhewed an evenneſs of temper, and a 
calmneſs of mind, under cireumſtances as unde- 
ſireable as ours, and who have made them light 
by bearing them decently. Such reflections 
ſurely may be made without any malignity, 
any ſatisfaction ariſing directly from the misfor- 
tunes or: miſeries of others. When we read or 
hear of great and good perſons, adorned with 
uſeful and amiable accompliſhments; over- 
looked and 2 by the world, expoſed to 


poverty, 
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poverty, lofles, flights, cenſures, or other in- 
conveniencies, proceeding with patient ſerenity 
and mild compoſure; neither envy ing the for- 
tunate, nor fawning upon the worthleſs, nor 
-bethoaning themſelves, nor repining, nor com- 
plaining; in contemplating theſe characters, 
wi find inſtruction, and relief, and pleaſure too, 
a pleaſure accompanied with no malevolence, 
but with the ſincereſt eſteem for ſuch perſons. 
There is indeed ſuch greatneſs and dignity in 
ſuffering Virtue, that it can hardly excite our 
pity, which ſeems to give place to admiration 
and applauſe. Our Saviour, ſpeaking of good 
men tried with adverſity, and maintaining 
their patience and integrity, repreſents them 
rather as objects of reverence than of com- 
paſſion, annexes bleſſedneſs to their condition, 
and pronounces them happy upon the whole. 
III. Another motive to allay our diſcontent 
may be ſuggeſted to us from conſidering the 
bad diſpoſition of ſo many perſons, who having 
thoſe things of which we are deprived, yet are 
by no means contented. They want ſomethiug 
which they have not, or they are afraid of 
loſing that which they have. We think them 
no better than fools. But have we not reaſon 
to fear that if we were in their ſituation, we 
ſhould 
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mould be juſt ſuch fools as they? A perſon who 
is reſigned and contented in an inconvenient 
ſtate, may reaſonably enough preſume that a 
better ſtate would not ſpoil him; but the ſame 
diſcontent which makes his preſent condſtion 
ſo irkſome to him, would probably follow and 
accompany him even in the midſt of e 
and proſperitx. 

IV. Another cauſe for contentment may be 
drawn from ſuch a conſideration of divine Pro- 
vidence, as the light of reaſon will ſuggeſt. 
God is our common Father, the beſt and 
greateſt of beings: he is not an unconcerned 
ſpectator of cauſes and effects; he is not igno- 
rant of our condition; he is not envious and 
cruel; he takes no pleaſure in our diſappoint- 
ments and ſorrows; he places us in à ſtate 
which he knows to be convenient for us, 
though we perhaps cannot at preſent /diſcern it 
to be ſo. Let us therefore: humbly, and, if 
we can, cheerfully commit ourſelves to his 
care, and be contented to act the part allotted 

to us. To will what God wills, to like what 
he orders, is a- duty which was diſcerned by 
ſeveral perſons even. in the Pagan world, and 
recommended by ſome of them in an men 
manner. N | 2 
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V. Another reaſon: for contentment is takeii 
from a conſideration of the advantages and of 
the good things which fall to our ſhare: 
Every diſſatisfied perſon is ungrateful. What 
he has not he knows téo well, and calls to 
mind too often; and of what he has he ſeems 
to be quite ignorant. Several bleſſings which 
deſerve daily returns of thankſgiving are loſt 
upon him, bleſſings which relate to his mind, 
or body, or poſſeſſions, or friends, or family. 

VI. It ſhould alſo be conſidered that there 
are many advantages which often ariſe out of 
thoſe very inconveniencies which we diſlike, 
and that there are many evils and bad conſe- 
quences which frequently attend a more flou- 
riſhing condition. 
Wie may inſtance in poverty, that is in a 
middle ſtate between indigence and wealth. 
A perſon in that ſtate hath perhaps few friends, 

but they are uſually fincere; he hath few ene- 
mies, and thoſe uſually inconfiderable. Envy 
and Calumny commonly ſpare him and over- 
look him, as one beneath their notice: his 
wants call him to labour, to induſtry, to tem- 
perance, and theſe are the beſt means of pre- 
ſerving the health of his body and of his mind. 
Thus might we ſurvey and examine many of 
8 80 1 


the hardſhips: and enitforrlites. of which men 
complain, and/point out ſomething profitable 
. which often mm _—_ and 2e 
their weight. 

But wealth and power and W e 
harmleſs in themſelves, are to many perſons 
very pernicious; to a weak mind and a bad 
temper they prove fatal bleſſings and dangerous 
companions. They come like proud and mag- 
nificent gueſts, and bring with them a long 
train of troubleſome attendants, of follies, and 
cares, and diſorders; they teach men to forget 
their great concern, to contract an immoderate 
fondneſs for the amuſements and allurements 
of the world; and by raiſing their paſſions and 
weakning their reaſon, they make them unable 
to bear even common and trifling e 
ments. ö 

VII. I have ſhowed thn we ought to-accept 
of the ſtate in which Providence hath thought 
fit to place us; and the reaſons hitherto uſed 
have been thoſe which our own abilities enable 
us to diſcoyer. But there are yet ſtronger 
motives to . contentment, - which revelation 
more particularly ſuggeſts to us. Content- 
ment Is beſt learned in the ſchool. of Chriſt : 
there St. Paul learned it; I have learned, ſays 
Vor. II. D he, 
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he, in whatſoever ſtate I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abaſed, and 
how to abound : every where and in all things - 
am inſtructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to ſuffer need. I can 
do all things through Chriſt who ſtrengthneth 
me. 0 

Another reaſon then for contentment may be 
drawn from conſidering God's love and care 
for us, as ſet forth in the Goſpel. He is there 
repreſented as the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all conſolation; we are there taught 
that he loved us before we loved him, and ſo 
loved the world, that he gave his only Son to 
mankind, and with and by him remiſſion of 
fins and affurance of happineſs; that he who 
conferred upon us fo ineſtimable a benefit, will 
certainly refuſe us nothing expedient for us, 
that he who gave us his Son, will freely give 
us all things, that he is our Father, who loves 
us better than any parent ever loved any child, 
that we may caſt our cares upon him, becauſe 
he careth for us, and will never forſake thoſe 
who ſerve him, that when evil of any kind 
befalls us, God permits and deſigns it for our 
profit, either to wean us from this world, or 
to try our love to him, and to exerciſe our vir- 
tue, 
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tue, or to correct us for ſome failings, or be- 
cauſe · too much proſperity might be dangerous 
and fatal to us; that all things ſhall work to- 
gether for our good, and that we ſhall receive 
from him an hundred fold now, in this preſent 
time, that is, many ſolid advantages, which 
are beyond compariſon more valuable than 
thoſe upon which the world ſets fo great an 
eſteem. 8 

VIII. Another motive to cottentazett atiſeth 
from reflections upon our own defects and un- 
worthineſs. If upon a review of our lives, 
our conſcience bears witneſs againſt us that we 
have been guilty of many tranſgreſſions, and 
this is the caſe of many a diſcontented perſon, 
all diſſatisfaction under our preſent condition 
muſt be moſt unreaſonable and ungrateful. 
How can we think it hard that God ſhould 

not grant us all our deſires, when we have not 
given him what he requires from us? Inſtead 
of yielding to ſullen diſcontent, we ſhould be 
very thankful that we have opportunities in 
our hand of reconciling ourſelves to him by 

amendment. Why ſhould a living man com- 
plain? Life, conſidered only in itſelf, is per- 
haps of no high value; but to one who hath 
me his paſt days, and been negligent in 
D be. his 
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his duty, every hour of it is an ineſtimable - 
treaſure, becauſe rightly employed it may con- 
duce to his eternal welfare. Whoſoever hath 
ſtill his peace to make with God, and time 
ſtill allowed him to do it, ſhould eſteem him- 
ſelf moſt happy, and think of the caſe of thoſe 
ſinners whoſe ſun is ſet, from whoſe eyes the 
things belonging to their peace are now hid, 
and who are gone to receive the recompence 
of their evil deeds. How. gladly would they 
return, and take up with a life which he thinks 
deſtitute of all comfort ? 

IX. The laſt motive to contentment which 
1 ſhall mention, ariſes from the conſideration 
of the reward which 1s ſet before us. 

It is a moſt certain and evident truth, that if 
any perſon firmly believed a future ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, and could entertain an humble and 
modeſt hope that he ſhould have ſome ſhare in 
it, he would more eaſily reſt ſatisfied with his 
condition for the few days of his pilgrimage 
here below. The expectation of undiſturbed 
peace and reſt from all trouble, the hope of 
living for ever with God and with good beings, 
and of making a continual progreſs in wiſdom 
4 Quanm vellent æthere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem, et duros tolerare labores ! | | 
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and knowledge, in virtue and in every amiable 
diſpoſition, would compoſe the mind, and raiſe 
it above care and diſquiet. Temporal . incon- 
veniencies would then ſeem little and ineonfi- 
derable, and the common objects of mens hopes 
and fears, of their deſires and uneaſineſs, would 
appear as a ſhadow which in a moment is and 
is not. Whilſt the inhabitants of this world 
are buſied in various employments with eager 
diligence and aſſiduity, as if they had no views 
reaching beyond this life, or as if they were to 
dwell here for ever, whilſt ſome of them heap 
up riches, others ſeek applauſe and reſpect, 
others labour to advance themſelves, others 
are wholly taken up with pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments, others grieve becauſe they are diſap- 
pointed, and their labours are unrewarded, 
and the world frowns upon them, the ſwift 
and ſilent flight of days carries them all to the 
hour when theſe things ceaſe, or when they 
have no further uſe. The children of God, 
like the children of this world, have their ap- 
pointed time to employ; like them they paſs 
their days in à place where there is no ſettled 
habitation, no certain poſſeſſion; like them 
oy meet with viciſſitudes of eaſe and pain, of 
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proſperity and adverſity ; like them they are 
carried away by the revolutions of days and 
years to their laſt end: but to Chriſtians this 
laſt end is the dawning to an everlaſting day, 
the entrance into peace and happineſs, and the 
beginning of a life which alone nn the 
name of life. c 
Theſe are motives which reaſon and revela- 
tion offer, to make us contented in aur ſeveral 
ſtates. If they have no good effect, the fault 
15 rather in us than in them; and indeed it 1s 
eaſier to convince the underſtanding, than to 
reform the heart and compoſe the paſſions, 
The true method therefore to acquire content- 
ment is to be good, or, if we have offended, 
to repent and amend : elſe we may ſeek it late 
and early, but we ſhall not find it, It doth 
not uſe to make its abode in wicked minds, 
It is probabE that ſuch perſons will not poſſeſs 
it even when they are.in a ſtate of proſperity, 
becauſe guilt is commonly an uneaſy thing; 
but it 1s moſt certain that they will not enjoy 
it, when evil of any fort overtakes them; for 
that 1s the time when their conſcience will 
give them the moſt diſturbance. 


© — To (nv tv 85's ra rar, 
To xalba rein di Cry, 
| Euripides, 
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As a careful obſervance of our duty in gene- 
ral; is the beſt method of acquiring contentment, 
ſo there are particular acts of religion which 
have a more immediate connection with it : 
ſuch is ſupplication to God, that he would 
raiſe our minds above the world, and ſcatter 
thoſe clouds of Sadnefs that overſhadow them, 
and lift up the light of his countenance upon 
us, and ſtrengthen us againſt all events, to 
which humble and earneſt addreſſes favourable 
promiſes of ſupport are made in the Scriptures » 
ſuch is humility, and a ſenſe of our defects; 

and ſuch is gratitude for benefits received. 
. . Totheſe we ſhould by all means add induſtry 
in our affairs and callings. If you obſerve the 
diflatisfied part of mankind, you ſhall find no 
ſmall number of them to be indolent and ung 
occupied. Idleneſs breeds in them diſcontent ; 
and diſcontent increaſes their averſion from 
buſineſs; and then every thing diſpleaſes them. 
But induſtry is innocent, pleaſant, and profi- 
table; drives out deſpondence and melancholy, 
by diverting the thoughts, and fixing them 
on other objects, and by ever preſenting to 
the mind ſomething new, and ſomething uſeful, 
To induſtry ſhould alſo be joined a ſober 
and ſparing uſe of thoſe things which are not 
D4 | abſolutely 
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abſolutely requiſite to our being, or to our 
well-being ; a decent moderation in food, in 
raiment, in furniture, in equipage, in diver- 
ſions and amuſements. For here again, if you 
conſider the diſcontented tribe, you ſhall find 
that one great cauſe of their uneaſineſs ariſes 
from their coveting, not the neceſſaries, no 
nor yet the conveniences, but the ſuperflu- 
ities of life; it ariſes from thoſe artificial and 
imaginary wants, which are not of God's pro- 
ducing, which the World, the Fleſh, and the 
Devil, have contrived together to create, which 
human nature knows not, and which Reaſon 
and Scripture allow not. All ſuch extravagant 
cravings bring forth as many moral evils and 
pernicious effects. Of this wicked and wide- 


ſpred diſeaſe the remedy is always at hand, and 
that remedy is Temperance, 


And here the preſent ſeaſon, and the exhor- 
tations of the Church admoniſh me to recom- 
mend to you temperance, and abſtinence, ab- 
ſtinence exerciſed with diſcretion; and not to 
diſmiſs you without ſome hints upon this ſub- 
ject. 

There is, as we may not improperly call it, 
a rn faſt, to which we are obliged, as 

| rational 
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rational creatures, and as Chriſtians; namely, 
a faſt from all intemperate affections, turbu- 
lent paſſions; and irregular practices. But 
there is alſo an abſtinence at particular times 
from the lawful pleaſures of life; and the 
fitneſs, of ſuch a conduct may eaſily be proved 
upon the principles of human reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. I explain myſelf by a few in- 
ſtances: your own thoughts may ſuggeſt more. 

A perſpn in health and in good circum- 
ſtances hath food of various kinds at command. 
But ſuch is the inſtability of human affairs, 
that he may be reduced to a morſel of bread. 
It is expedient therefore for him, at certain 
times, to take up with ſuch ſpare and plain 
diet, as ſufficeth to remove pain and to ſatisfy 
the cravings of the body. He will be better 
able to ſhift for himſelf upon any turn of for- 
tune. I need not add that ſuch abſtinence will 
conduce to preſerve his health. No one, 1 
preſume, will deny it. 

Such a perſon, it may be, hath various di- 
verſions and entertainments at command, and 
may repair to them as often as he thinks fit. 
But many accidents 'may deprive him at a 
ſtroke of all theſe beloved amuſements, which 
ate the epidemical diſeaſe and infatuation of 

Rs 
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the preſent age. Let him learn then how to 
live without them, by ſhunning them more 
frequently, whilſt they are in his reach. 

Such a porſon may uſually have a vatiety of 
company abroad and at home. But various 
events may reduce him to ſolitude. Let him 
then learn before- hand to bear ſolitude at cer- 
tain times, to converſe with uſeful books, 
with his God, and with his own ſoul, and 
think himſelf in good company. 
Mhoſoever practiſes ſuch abſtinence upon 
the principles above-mentioned, may be ſaid 
to keep a moral and philoſophical faſt; but if 
what he thus ſaves in his expences, he gives 
to the needy and deſerving, then, and not till 
then, he converts his rational into a truly re- 
ligious and Chriſtian faſt. | 
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But I ſay unto you, Love your enemies. 


CY the precept of forgiving  _ - 
and loving our enemies, we may obſerve — 
that there have been perſons in all times who - 
have entertained wrong notions of it. Some 
by their rigid interpretations have made it re- 
quire more than was intended by our Saviour, 
more than is practicable in the nature of things; 
others have accommodated it to the weakneſs 
and wickedneſs of men in ſuch a manner as to 
explain the greater part of it quite away. We 
may alſo obſerve, it is indeed an obſervation 
which will force itſelf upon us, that few of our 
Lord's precepts have been leſs obeyed than this, 
and that moſt men find it a duty not at all ſuit- 
able to their inclinations ; for which reluctance 


they 
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they have none to blame beſides themſelves, and 
the bad habits they have contracted. 


Since then this duty hath been frequently 


miſrepreſented, and ſeldom accurately obeyed, 
if we would treat of it fully and diſtinctly; 


Firſt, we ought to reſcue it from the attempts 
of thoſe who add to it, and of thoſe who detract 
from it. 

Secondly, we ſhould recommend the practice 
of it, by ſhewing that nothing is more reaſon- 
able, and that the motives and obligations to 


ſuch a behaviour are plain and ſtrong and nume- 


rous. 

I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to the firſt 
thing propoſed, reſerving the latter for another 
opportunity, and endeavour to ſhew ; 

I. What the precept of loving our enemies 
may be juſtly ſuppoſed not to require. 

H. In what manner this duty ought to be 
performed, 

I. Though we have received a general com- 
mand to pray for our enemies, to bleſs them, 
to love them, and to aſſiſt and relieve them, yet 
it follows not thence, 

Firſt, that Chriſtian nations may not wage 
war with their enemies, from whom they have 
received conſiderable injuries: 
Secondly, 


A 
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- Secondly, that men may not in the defence 
of their own lives take any the lives.of thoſe 
who unjuſtly aflault them : Wy 

"Thirdly, that magiſtrates ought not to puniſh 
malefactors ſuitably: to their offences: | 

Fourthly, that Chriſtians may not ſecure or 
recover their right and property, by the methods 
of juſtice and equity, which the Government 
appoints. 

The lawfulneſs of theſe things hath been 
denied by ſome, in confuting whom it is not 
needful to ſpend many words. It ſufficeth to 
obſerve, that the law of nature permits men to 
act thus, that the Goſpel forbids it not, that the 
well-being and the very being of ſociety abſo- 
lutely requires it; that if we muſt love our ene- 
mies, we muſt love ourſelves and families at 
leaſt as much, and our country far more; that 
therefore we ought to prefer the intereſt of ju- 
ſtice, righteouſneſs and equity, to the views and 
attempts of unreaſonable and wicked men; 
laſtly that true love to friends or to foes cannot 
be ſhewed in ſuffering them to break with im- 
punity the laws of God and men, but rather in 
uſing ſeverer methods with them when the pub- 
lic good demands it, and gentler courſes are 
ineffectual. Lenity in ſuch caſes would be great 

unkindneſs 
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unkindneſs even to the offending perſons, who 
would be permitted by a cruel indulgence to add 
fin to ſin, and to increaſe their guilt and their 
future puniſhment. 

Our Saviour ſays, "SE, not at all—Reſiſt 
not evil—lIf a man ſmite thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other ; if he take 'away thy. 
eoat, let him have thy cloak alſo—give to him 
that aſketh—lend to him that would borrow— 
when thou makeſt a feaſt, call the poor—judge 
not—condemn not—labour not for the meat 
that periſheth—. Theſe and other precepts of 
the like kind, delivered in a conciſe and ſen- 
tentious way, are not to be interpreted literally 
and with extreme rigour. The Goſpel ſuppoſes 
us to be rational creatures, and to have ſome 
knowledge of natural religion. It contains 
many precepts and counſels, commands and pro- 
hibitions, expreſſed in general unreſtrained 
terms, which muſt admit various exceptions 
and limitations, according to different circum- 
ſtances. The nature of things, and common 
ſenſe, muſt direct us in the application of gene- 
ral laws to particular occaſions. Caſes of dif- 
ſiculty may ariſe, when a perſon may be in 
doubt how he ought to act, and if he thinks 
that he is not able to determine for himſelf, he 
I may 
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may conſult books of eſtabliſhed reputation, or 
aſk advice of thoſe of whoſe wiſdom and pro-' 


bity he has a good opinion. Bur'fuch intricate 


caſes are not frequent: and an upright mind, 
joined to moderate abilities, will ſeldom fail of 
paſſing a right judgment in mitters of mora- 
lity. Men ſometimes tranſgreſs the laws of 
Chriſtianity through ignorance and miſtake; 

but much oftener, and commonly, becauſe 
they will not act ſuitably to their knowledge, 
becauſe they take pains to deceive themſelves, 
and to ſtifle the reproofs of their conſcience. 

So again, men ſometimes interpret precepts of 
the Goſpel too ſeverely, and prefer the letter 
and the ſound of the words to the true ſenſe and 
intent of them, through fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition, and ſometimes through mere weakneſs 
and ſtupidity ; but, in all probability, often 
through hypocriſy, or conceitedneſs, or a ſtub- 
born ſpirit of contradiction, and a falſe ſhame 


of owning their error, or of diſobliging a ſe& to 


which they have joined themſelves. 
II. I proceed to ſhew, ſecondly, what the 
precept of loving our enemies requires from us. 
By our enemies, whom we are commanded 
to love, are to be underſtood thoſe who with- 
out any conſiderable provocation are our ene- 
mies; 


mies; for to = 3 to enemies is r 
the higheſt degree of ſocial virtue, and ſuppoſes 
that we endeavour to obſerve all other duties 
towards mank ind, and conſequently that we 
have not injured thoſe who hate us. It i is a 
vain thing to exhort thoſe perſons to loye their 
enemies, who by pride and moroſeneſs, by ly- 
ing and ſlandering, by ingratitude, by over- 
reaching, by any ſcandalous and provoking be- 
haviour make to themſelves adverſaries : they 
are not prepared to receive, or even to under- 
ſtand this precept; there are many previous 

duties which they muſt learn to perform. The 
Goſpel requires of us, firſt that we ſhould do 
to others as we expect that they ſhould do to 
us, and exerciſe all acts of humility, equity, 
and charity towards all men; and then, as the 
completion of all, that we ſhould love even 
thoſe perverſe and unreaſonable perſons whoſe 
good will we cannot obtain by the moſt oblig- 
ing and inoffenſive behaviour, whoſe hatred and 
malice 1s altogether inexcuſable. 

'The love which we are commanded to have 
for God, and for our neighbour, is not a blind 
paſſion, but an affection firſt raiſed and then 
guided by reaſon, and diſtinguiſhed in its de- 
grees according to its object. We mult love 


God, 
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: God, and our. relations, and our friends and 
benefadtors, and our fellow-citizens, and ſtran⸗ 
gers, and our enemies. Our love towards theſe 
i veral objetts will of courſe be different, and 

ought in reaſon ſo to be; and the loweſt de- 
gree of it i is uſually as much _ is due to our 
enemies. 

But becauſe in this caſe men may eally im- 
poſe upon themſelves, and under pretence of 
reſaving for their adverſaries the loweſt degree 
of their love, may afford them no ſmall degree 
of hatred, they ſhould carefully and particu- 
larly conſider in what ſentiments and in what 
behaviour love towards enemies is manifeſted. 

We muſt love our enemies; that is, we muſt 
haye a favourable diſpoſition of mind fowards 
them, which will always incline us to be juſt 
and charitable in our dealings with them. This 
temper is to operate in the following manner. 

Our anger muſt be ſhort in its continuance, | 
and harmleſs in its effects. Be ye angry and fin 
not; let not the fun go down upon your wrath; 
Ill uſage which we have not deſerved is very 
provoking, and indignation will naturally 
and unavoidably ariſe upon ſuch occaſions. 
But when our anger is thus excited, we muſt 
immediately call our reaſon to our aſſiſtance, 

Vor, II, E | . whoſe 
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whoſe office is to bring us back by degrees to 


our u{ual evenneſs of temper. We muſt not in- 


dulge a ſecret diſpleaſure by meditating continu- 
ally upon the injuries which we have ſuffered, 


leſt it ſhould take full poſſeſſion of us, and be 


turned into a confirmed hatred and malice. We 
muſt not a& according to the firſt ſuggeſtions 
and impulſes of paſſion, which will vent itſelf, 
if we be not cautious, in contumelious language. 
We muſt abſtain from this, what provocation 
ſoever we have received; Bleſs thoſe who curſe 
and revile and perſecute you ; bleſs and curſe 
not: render not railing for railing, but contra- 
riwiſe bleſſing. Thus civility and decency in 
our diſcourſe is required from us even to our 
rudeſt perſecutors. 

We muſt not revenge ourſelves of our ene- 
mies. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourſelves, 
but rather give place unto wrath; for it is writ - 
ten, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, ſaith the 
Lord. We, who are offended, are of all perſons 
the moſt improper judges of the puniſhment 
due to the offender. There are few who ſet not 
a value upon themſelves, and upon every thing 
that belongs to: them, which an impartial exa- 
miner would think exceſſive. We ſhould there- 
fore reject, as a dangerous temptation, any op- 

2. portunity 
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portunity of puniſhing our enemies, or redreſſing 
ourſelves, by our own. power and authority, 
and leave it to God, who is the God of Venge- 
ance, or to the Magiſtrate, who! is the miniſter 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil. And it were to be wiſhed that 
Chriſtians would leave their cauſe, oftener 3 in 
the hand of God, and ſeldomer in the hand of 
the Magiſtrate, and not ſeek the revenge which 
they frequently purſue upon flight - provoca- 
tions. Though they are allowed to defend 
and right themſelves by thoſe methods which 
the laws of their country have allowed, they 
are obliged as. Chriſtians to uſe this power 
diſcretely and moderately, not to give way to 
fury and malice, nor break the ſacred law of 
lenity and mercy, the great and the peculiar 
commandment of their Lord. For, as our Sa- 
viour ſays upon another occaſion, What is a man 
profited, if he get the better of his adverſary, 
and loſe his good temper, his inclinations to 
charity and compaſſion, the peace of his mind, 
aud the favour of his God? His gain is his loſs, 
and his victory hath undone him. Every one, 
who pretends even to the name of a. Chriſtian, 
ought to be contented if he can obtain his own; 
and if that be impoſſible, as often it is, he ſhould 
E 2 | Never 
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never deſire to vex and oppreſs thoſe who have 
wronged him, when he can propoſe no advan- 
tage by it, except the inhuman pleaſure of ma- 
= them miſerable. 

We muſt forgive our enemies. our! Lord 
hath commanded us to declare to God that we 
forgive thoſe who treſpafs againſt us. To for- 
give them implies ſomewhat more than to ab- 
ſtain from revenge; it is, to wiſh them no evil, 
but whatſoever may conduce to their true hap- 
pineſs, and to behave ourſelves towards them 
on all occaſions, where Chriſtian charity and 
common humanity are required, as though they 
never had offended us. . 

We muſt pray for our enemies. Pray for 
thoſe who deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute 
you. To ſhew the ſincerity of our charity, we 
are obliged to expreſs it where all diſſimulation 
mult be of dreadful conſequence, in. our prayers 
to God for their amendment and welfare. 

We muſt do good offices to our enemies, 
when it lies in our power, and is conſiſtent with 
our duty to ſociety. Do good to them that hate 
Jou, that ye may be the children of your Father 

in heaven: for he maketh his ſun to riſe on the 
evil and the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt 
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and che unjuſt, If thine enemy ne fend 
him; if che thirſt, give him drink. 
Such is the nature and the extent of chi duty, 
according to the rules of the Goſp e. 
I ſhall now conclude with an eee of 
two or three objections orhichriogh: be made to 
the foregoing doctrine. e 8 $013 1 Ji 
I. It may be faid; We ale males of our 


actions, but not of our affections. It is in out 


power to behave ourſelves kindly and chari- 
tably to our enemies, but it is often impoſſible 
to love them. An object of love muſt have 
ſomething that we like, that we approve, that 
we would imitate and poſſeſs. If we have an 
enemy, an implacable enemy, an enemy in 
whom upon the moſt careful ſurvey we cannot 
find, one good quality, we ſhall never be able to 
incline our hearts to love him. | 

To this it may be replied ; 11 we think e our 
enemy void of all good qualities, it is much to 
be feared that we are miſled by paſſion and pre- 
judice, and form a wrong judgment of him, Our 
enemy in all probability is not ſingularly bad; 
he hath his faults, and he hath ſome mme 
able diſpoſitions. G 

But ſuppoſe that he is very a There 
3s even in the worſt perſon a power of amend- 


E 3 ing, 
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ing, a capacity of changing for the better. This 
ſhould be ſufficient to ſecure him from our ha- 

tred, and to make him the object of our pee 
of our prayers, and good wiſhes. 

Boeſides; the love which is required from us to 
our enemies is not a fond affection for them, 
it is not a reſpect and eſteem for them, unleſs 
upon other accounts they ſhould deſerve it; 
but it is a compaſſionate and charitable diſpoſition 
towards them. Such a diſpoſition we may en- 
tertain towards all offenders, nor doth it ex- 
clude a rational ſelf- regard, or an abhorrence of 
iniquity, or a prudent zeal for virtue and for 
religion. | 3 

2, It may be objected, that to relieve the 

wants of our enemy can hardly ever be our 
duty. It is indeed our duty to aſſiſt the needy 
as far as we are able; but the poor we have al- 
ways with us, and ſo numerous are they, that 
we cannot do good offices to many of them ; 
though we may have a willing mind, yet our 
circumſtances may be ſuch, that our aſſiſtance 
muſt be exfended only to a few. Prudence 
therefore ſhould direct us in chuſing the objects 
of our charity; and if we can find ſeveral who 
in our judgment deſerve relief better than our 
enemy, we may prefer them to him. 


Let 
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Lt us conſider this objection a little. 
Our enemy is unworthy to be the object of 
our liberality, becauſe he is our enemy. This 
is a partial way of judging; as if a man's per- 
ſonal enmity to us were a complication of all 
vices, Though he hath failed in his duty to 
us, he may have fome good qualities, his family 
may have more; and we may refuſe him aſſiſt- 
ance, whilſt we afford it to others who deſerve 
it leſs than he, if we form a judgment of him 
from his behaviour towards us. 

Our enemy ſtands in need of our good ee 
T hen ſurely he is ſo unhappy that he may juſtly 
claim compaſſion ; he is reduced to the hard 
neceſſity of receiving kindneſs from an injured 
perſon. We have then an opportunity of chat- 
tiſing him in a decent manner, by affording him 
an aſſiſtance which muſt raiſe in him ſome re- 
morſe and confuſion. 

Our enemy ſtands in need of our mY Then 
may we poſſibly make him a friend, at leaſt no 
longer an enemy ; for there are few who can 
brutally perſiſt in returning evil for good. 
Ihe Goſpel gives us a general direction, as 
we have opportunity, to do good to all, even 
to our enemies. How we ſhould act in parti- 
cular caſes, muſt be left to out own diſcretion. 


„ If 
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If therefore it happens that our enemy is redu- 
eed to great want, and that we can be ſervice- 
able to him, we muſt take in all cireumſtances, 
and conſider whether it becomes us to aſſiſt him, 
and how far. In this enquiry we mult always 
remember that our inclinations and prejudices 
are againſt him, and that there bre the ſafeſt 
and the juſteſt way of acting will be to ſhew 
him rather more fayour than we think him bs h 
deſerve, | 440 | 
Of all the ka. dates cantini{d' in tles 
love of our enemy, this ſeecns the eaſieſt to be 
performed. When a man is in diſtreſs, they 
whom he hath offended, if they have any hu- 
manity, will find their anger and their reſent- 
ment to die away. His misfortunes, his inca- 
capacity of doing them any harm, the mean- 
nets of inſulting the miſerable, the thought that 
men arc all liable to the ſame common calami- 
ties, and that what * happens to one may hap- 
pen to every one, the pleaſure of forcing an ad- 
verfary to own that he was in fault, and to 
eſteem and honour us; theſe and many other 
things plead ſo ſtrongly in his behalf, that to 


a Quos injuriæ inviſos faciunt, gratioſos miſcris reddunt. VAL, 
Maximus, V. iii. 3. 
b Cuivis potelt accidere, quod cuiquam poteſt. | 
: uſe 
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uſe him well can ſcarcely be callei an act of 
ſelf-denial, and a victory over the paſſions”: :: | 
3. It bath been maintained by forme perſons 
that it is lawful in forge caſes to pray to God 
againſt our enemies, The ſum of what they 
have ſaid amounts to this, chat the duty of 
doing good to our enemies relates to our pers 
ſonal enemies with whom we are joined in ſo - 
ciety.; but that when it is not a private diſa 
greement, but a quarrel of a public nature bes 
tween different nations upon a civil or religious 
account, or when our: ſoes are diſturbers of the 
common peace,. fos to God, · to virtue, to re- 
ligion, not capable of being 'reclaimed by 
gentle methods, or in all appearance incorri- 
gible, that in thoſe caſes we may pray to God 
to protect us, and to puniſh or deſtroy them; 
and this upon two accounts, firſt becauſe it is 
lawful to defend ourſelves againſt them, and 
ſecondly becauſe ſeveral paſſages of Scripturs 
countenance and warrant ſuch prayers. 
Now fince we are moſt prone. to err on the 
uncharitable fide, and ſince it agrees better 
with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity to pray for our 
enemies than to pray againſt them, to bleſs than 
to curſe, I. ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the 
forementioned doctrine is not to be admitted, 
| at 
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at leaſt not without . teſtrietions ond 
limitations. 22 41 

Firſt * the lawfulne& of W gin 
our enemies is plainly founded upon this 
ſuppoſition, that ſucceſs, victory, peace, and 
temporal proſperity are always deſireable, and 
that calamities, perſecutions, oppreſſion and ill - 
uſage are always hurtful. But the Goſpel in- 
forms us that the only things which are abſo- 
lutely and invariably profitable for us are thoſe 
which conduce to our eternal welfare, that the 
only things unchangeably pernicious are thoſe 
which lead us to future deſtruction, that pre- 
ſent proſperity or adverſity, though the one bg 
natural good, and the other natural evil, con- 
fidered- in itſelf and with relation to its imme- 
diato effects, yet upon the whole are good or 
evil to us, according to the uſe which we 
make of them, that temporal proſperity, if it 
makes us fond of unlawful pleaſures, careleſs 
of our ſalvation, deſpiſers of virtue, and for- 
getſul of God, is the greateſt curſe which 
could fall upon us; that adverſity, if it raiſes in 
us a religious ſorrow tor our fins, an indifter- 
ence for the vanities of this world, and an 
carneſt defire of life eternal, is no inconſidera- 
ble bleſſing; that we who are im perfect and 
ignorant 
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ignorant ereatures, cannot judge whether of 
the two ſtates will ſuit us beſt; that God cer- 
tainly knows how we ſhall behave ourſelves in 
either, and that he will place us in the condi- 
tion which is moſt expedient for us, if we 
ſincerely deſire that not our will but his be 
done. This is the morality of the New Teſta- 
ment; and it is agreeable to the dictates of un- 
prejudiced reaſon. Hence it follows that we 
ought not to aſk, or to expect of God any thing 
Alating to the preſent life, without this re- 
ſtriction, mentioned or underſtood,” if it be 
expedient for us. Concerning our enemies, 
public or private, we ſhould pray that they 
may repent and return to a better mind, and 
that God would protect and defend us againſt 
them in ſuch a way and as far as to his infinite 
wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt expedient. To deſire 
God to puniſh and deſtroy them, is to conſti- 
tute ourſelves judges of the ſtation and circum- 
ſtances in which we and they ought to be 
placed, that is to aſſume a ſagacity and a wiſ- 
dom which belong not to human nature. 

Nor is it a juſt concluſion that we may pray 
againſt our enemies, becauſe we may fight 
againſt them. We have a natural right to de- 
fend ourſelves againſt thoſe who unjuſtly aſſault 

1 | us, 
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us, and the /Chriſtian ſyſtem hath, not taken 


away this right, though in ſome caſes it may 
limit and reſtrain it: but we have received a 
command to pray for our enemies, without 
any exceptions.» 

We find indeed in ths . e 
of imprecations and curſes uttered againſt ene- 
mies; but a few obſervations will ſhew that 
we cannot thence prove the lawfulneſs of pray- 
ing againſt any man. 

Firſt, The holy men recorded in Scripture 


were menge. Before we preſume to imitate 


them, we ſhould examine their behaviour by 
the rules contained in the New Teſtament. 
If it he- not conformable to thoſe rules, it will 
afford. us neither direction nor excuſe. The 
Scriptures ſet before us one, and only one ex- 
ample, which is in all things to be imitated, 
as far as human infirmity permits, the example 
of Chriſt, who always returned good for evil, 

and who prayed for his enemies. 

< Grotius ſays: 


Firorum laudatorum facta non laudanda quoties df in ſa- 
cris literis, ſolet aliquid addi, unde enen id non e Ad 
Reg. III. xii. 19. 

This is true often, but not always. Whoſoever ſhall try to de- 
tend all the actions of good men recorded in the Old Teſtament, 
which are neither commended nor r cepſured there, ml Toy that hg 
hath undertaken too hard a tofk, 88 


Secondly, 


NE WO AE - 6# 
Secondly, We ought to regard the precepts 
of the Gofpet mite than the pfattice” of thoſe 
who lived before Chriſt, Fs 
Thirdly, They who are ERR ach! 
the languages in which the Scriptures are 
written, know that many expreſſions, 'whiclr 
ſcem to be curſes and withes of evil, may de no 
more than declarations of future events, and 
predictions rather than imprecations. 
Laſtly, If prophets ſometimes received or- 
ders to pronounce * curſes againſt the enemies 
of God and of God's people, it follows nor- ke 
that they, who have no fuch ext taordinary 
commiſſion to plead, may do the ſame. 
If therefore we are injured, we ſhould pray to 
God that he would enable us to follow the ex- 
ample of our Saviour, and to bear with patience 
ö and true fortitude the inſults which we receive 
from perverſe and unreaſonable men, that he 


) would pardon thoſe who not giving them-: 
The bittereſt imprecations in the Scriptures are contained in the 

a hundred and ninth Pſalm, and they have been comnonly ſuppoſed 
{d to be the words of David ; but it ſeems more probable that they are 
not the curſes which David pronounced againſt his enemies, but the 

c- curſes which his enemies pronounced againſt him, and which he re- 
u, peats in their own words; and then ſays, in the twenty ſeventh verſe, 
he Though they curſe, yet bleſs thou &c, Be that as it will, they are no 
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ſelves leave to know and to conſider what they 
do, are enemies to us and to themſelves; and 
ſince forgiveneſs depends upon repentance, that 
he would-grant them a true and timely ſenſe of 
their tranſgreſſions; that he would deliver us 
from their oppreſſive malice, if it be a proper 
requeſt; if not, that the evils which we now 
ſuffer may turn to our advantage in a future 
ſtate. 

Such will be the ſentiments and the wiſhes 
of a mind which hath learned obedience to the 
Goſpel, and the government of itſelf; . and 
whatſoever is more than theſe, cometh, of. 
evil. 
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Rom. xii. 20. 


If thine enemy - Sow feed him ; EY he thief, 
give him drink; for in ſo doing, b ſhalt wo 
coals of fire you his ad. 


+ 
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N theſe words a duty is hi, to do good 
to our enemies; If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink: an 
inducement alſo is propoſed to act thus, or elſe 
a declaration of the conſequence of ſuch beha- 
viour ; For in ſo doing thou ſhalt heap coals of 
fire on his head, | 
The duty of loving our enemies I have ſtated 
and explained in a former diſcourſe. At pre- 
ſent therefore I deſign to ſhew the reaſonable- 
neſs of this duty, and to ſet before you ſeveral 
motives to the obſervance of it, and in parti - 
cular to conſider that ſeeming motive which is 
contained in theſe words ; for in ſo doing, thou 
ſhalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 


1 Com- 
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1. Compaſſion is fo oppoſite to hatred, and 


ſo nearly allied to love, that if we can pity our 


enemies, a brotherly affection towards them 
will eaſily be added. Let us ſee then whether 
their caſe when duly conſidered be adapted to 
move compaſſion. Every perſon who hates 
and injures others is as great a foe to himſelf 
as he is to them. He ſuffers the juſt and heavy 
puniſhment which an envious, malicious and 
implacable mind inflicts upon itſelf, Anger, 
hatred, and deſires of revenge prey upon the 


heart which harbours them, and whether they 


be ſatisfied, or diſappointed in their aim, will 
allow it no reſt. Theſe are the hard maſters 
to whom our enemies are probably in ſub- 
jection, and to theſe are perhaps added fear and 
remorſe, which have their intervals of reign- 
ing. We may therefore juſtly ſuppoſe that if 
the. hearts of our enemies lay open to our view, 
we ſhould behold a melancholy and diſagree- 
able ſcene, a wild mixture of confuſion and diſ- 


— 


quiet, of impatience, and anxiety, and ſorrow, 


and ſhame. Such a fight would command 
our compaſſion, and though we were full of 
reſentment againſt them, we ſhould be forced 
to acknowledge. that if they were wicked, they 
were alſo miſerable. A ler 
But 


bom. 6 
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But let us ſuppoſe that our enemies are of ſo 
bad a diſpoſition, and ſo hardened in the ways 


of vice, that they can contrive and execute 


miſchief without any reproach of conſcience, 


without the loſs of inward peace and ſelf⸗ 
approbation, that they are alſo ſucceſsful” in 
all their perverſe undertakings; ; we muſt not 
forget to obſerve that by injuring us they 


offend God, and conſequently are extremely 
unhappy. . God, who ſo ſtrictly forbids iniqui- 
ty, will never pardon them theſe treſpaſſes 
againſt us, unleſsthey * of them and vor- 
rect their behaviour. | | 

Thus if we conſider our advertietts as the 
ſport and the prey of turbulent paſſions, or as the 
objects of divine diſpleaſure, as perſons ſuffer- 
ing in this world the evils which malice ordi- 
narily produces, or in danger of undergoing in 
the next world the puniſhment which God de- 
nounces againſt ſuch offenders; humanity, if 
we are not ſtrangers to it, will overcome our 


reſentment, and the religion which we profeſs 


will tell us that we ſhould contribute what we 


can towards their reformation, upon which 


their Salvation depends; and the moſt proba- 
ble method to effe& it is to uſe them kindly, 
to ſhew them that we have their welfare at 

n 8 heart, 
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heart, and thus to i them that we wh 
' ſerve. their eſteem, | 

2. If we have a tolerable commend. af 4 our 
paſſions, we bear with patience the miſchief 
which is done to us accidentally by perſons Who 
deſigned us no harm, or who have not ſenſe to 
know what they do. We ſhould ſet our ene- 
mies in the ſame light, and view them as igno- 
rant and miſtaken men. This indeed is the 
LI and a true repreſentation of their condi- 
tion. We are quite unknown to them: it is 
not us whom they hate, but a perſon that their 
own imagination hath conceived, and that is 
no where to be found.. If they were acquaint- 
ed with us, with our real character, they 
would be ſorry for what they have done, It 
1s true indeed that they ſhould have taken more 
care in forming their judgments, and that fince 

their miſtakes might have been avoided. by a 

right uſe of reaſon, their ignorance renders 

them not innocent and unblameable: but ſtill 
it behoves us to make allowances for their 
error, and to forgive them, becauſe they know 
not what they do. There is nothing more 

common than to judge wrong. 
3. It is our duty to be as like to God: as we 
can; it is alſo our perfection and our happineſs. 
3 | We 
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of Gur Father in heaven, who makethi this ſun to 
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We are exhorted to love dur enemies froin 


this conſideration, that we may be the children 


tife and the rain to deſpend on the evil and on 
the good, who would have all men to be faved, 
and to eome to the knowledge of the truth, 
xho' is kind to the unthankful, who com- 
mendeth his love to us, in that whilſt we were | 
yet ſinners, Chriſt died for uus. 

The Seripture ſets before us for our init 
tion the example of our Saviour, who was ex- 
poſed to the higheſt injuries and provocations, 
and returned only acts of kindneſs and mercy. 
And this he did for our ſakes, for our advant- 
age; but the good which we do to others is 2s 
much our profit as theirs; and perhaps more. 

4 The reaſonableneſs of a charitable diſpo- 
fition towards out enemies appears from the 
conſideration that the hatred and malice of 
mortal ereatures is often confined to narrow 
bounds, and cannot execute the wileknief which | 
it intends. 

The wrongs which we think grievous to be 
endured, and which we are unwilling to for- 
give, are frequently inconſiderable. Our ene- 
mies have perhaps treated us with haughtineſs 
and 3 have affrotited us with reviling 

F 2 | languages 
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language, have told untruths of us, and miſ- 
repreſented us, have done things in ſome de- 
gree prejudicial to our intereſts. Theſe are the 
inſults which we ſo highly reſent, and which 
we repay with ſettled averſion, inſtead of de- 
ſpiſing them as trifles beneath our notice, 
But let us ſuppoſe the injuries to which we 
are expoſed to be of a more grievous nature, 
and attended with many inconveniences; we 
have, if we are Chriſtians indeed, a refuge to 
which we can fly, and greater is He who is 
for us than he who is againſt us. What our 
Saviour ſays upon another occaſion, may be 
applied here: Seek ye firſt the kingdom of 
God and his righteouſneſs, and all other things 
ſhall be added unto you, and your enemies 
ſhall not be able to take them from you, and 
to make you miſerable. By ſerving God we 
may ſecure to ourſelves a Friend whom they 
cannot ſeduce from us, a reputation which they 
cannot deſtroy, a treaſure which they cannot 
ſteal, a reward which they cannot leſſen, or 
rather, which, againſt their deſigns and in- 
clinations, they will increaſe. They cannot 
hurt us much, and they cannot hurt us long. 
We ſhall not ſpend many days with them : 
we are going to a place where their ill offices“ 
Kr 2 cannot 
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cannot follow us, nor they themſelves, unleſs 
they amend their ways, where we ſhall either 
never ſee, them, or ſee them adorned with con- 


trary diſpoſitions. Envy, and calumny, and 


hatred, and revenge enter not there, to Sund 
the peace of its inhabitants. 

5. From the conſideration of divine Provi-. 
dence, as directing all events, or preſiding over 
them, we. find another motive to forgive our 
enemies. To be filled with envy, rage, 
malice, and reſentment againſt them, to be 
very angry and very uneaſy when we cannot 
revenge ourſelves, is in effect to be angry with 
God, who permits them to inſult and oppreſs 
us. The proſperity of the wicked hath often 
been matter of offence to thoſe who, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, were righteous perſons, and 
who ſometimes indiſcretely leveled their com- 
plaints againſt God himſelf, as if he neglected 
the government of the word. But the clear 
revelation of the Goſpel, by its great rewards 
and pracious promiſes, by the expreſs doQtrine 
of life eternal, and of divine aſſiſtance and con- 
| folation in time of need, removes every diffi- 
culty of this kind. We ſhould remember that 
not only all ſhall be ſet right at the laſt, but 
that a wiſe and good Providence permits theſe 

Py „ 1, 
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and other temporal inconveniences, perhaps 
for our improvement, perhaps for our correcs 


tion, and that upon either account 125 of AR 
bear them decently, 


6. This leads me to mention 8 relative 
of the ſame nature with the laft, namely, that 
if we ſtate the account fairly between ourſelves 
and our enemies, we ſhall find that we receive 
of may receive more good than harm from their 
unkindneſs; and therefore we ſhould be the 
more diſpoſed to forgive them, and to canfider 
them as perſons highly neceſſary and uſeful ta 
us. Whilſt we dwell in this. world there are 
many preſent advantages ariſing to us, if we 

know how to uſe them, from the perverſeneſs 
of our enemies, When. we are. certain that 
there are perſons who watch our behaviour, to 
take advantage of our negligence and inadver- 
tence, of any faults and follies committed by 
us, and to cenſure and expoſe and hurt us if 
we give them an opportunity, this ſhould make 
us, and this often will make us, diligent, in- 
duſtrious, obliging, careful to preſerve our re- 
putation, to contract profitable friendſhips, and 


to reader the enen of our oppoſers vain and 
ineffectual, | 


It 
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It would be a pleaſant thing, as the Platmiſt | 
ſays, if nen would dwell together, like breth- 
ren, in unity; and yet this happy ſtate might 
have its inconveniences, and could not be dura- 
ble; and a man who had no envious eye to 
watch him and overlook him, who would ex- 
pect forbearance from all around hirn, might 
be tempted to grow remiſs and ſlothful in his 
duty, and to depend too much upon the good- 
nature of others. The fear of ill uſage, of loſs 
and of diſgrace, is often a prevailing incitement 
to well-doing, when more 1ngenuous motives 
would fail, or would have a weak effect, and 
happy hath it been for many perſons that they 
have had enemies: it hath made them niore 
learned, more judicious, and-more virtuous than 
they would elſe have been. 

7. But the plaineſt, Ka and the trongeſ 
of all the motives to the love of our enemies is 
contained in the declaration which Chriſt hath 
often made, that if we be cruel, malicious and 
inexorable to thoſe who have offended us, we 
ſhall in vain apply to God for mercy and par- 
don, and that if we forgive thoſe who treſpaſs 
againſt us, he will alſo forgive us our treſpaſſes. 
They who are not to be moved by arguments 
of a more refined nature, muſt feel the force 
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of this; . concerning which I ſhall only. obſerve 
that the promiſe muſt not be ſo underſtood. as. 
if the ſingle duty of forgiving enemies duly ob- 
ſerved would excuſe all ſorts of tranſgreſſions. 
Our Saviour ſuppoſes that we take care to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from vicious habits, and of other 
offences he declares that they ſhall be remitted 
upon this condition, joined to repentance and 
amendment. It is alſo reaſonable to conclude 
from theſe terms of pardon, that he who can 
forgive conſiderable injuries, will in all proba- 
_ bility by the good temper of his own mind, 
and by God's bleſſing and aſſiſtance, perform 
every thing elſe that is neceflary to his ſalva- 
tion, 

$. J have not yet mentioned all the preſent 
advantages which we ſhall find from the ob- 
ſervance of this duty. 

By keeping our hearts free from anger and 
malice, and deſigns of revenge, we ſhut out ſo 
many implacable enemies to our repoſe. A de- 
ſire and intent of repaying injuries with inju- 
ries is attended with a painful remembrance 
of the wrongs which we have received, and 
with a reſtleſs impatience till we have ſhewed 
our reſentment by acts of enmity, and it is uſu- 

Ally followed either by uneaſineſs, when we are 
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| diſappointed 1 in our deſigned revenge, and our 
power is not equal to our will; or elſe by ſor- 
row, ſhame, and remorſe, when we have pu- 
niſhed our enemies according to the dictates of 
our unreaſonable paſſions. Theſe are troubles 
with which we ſhall not be acquainted, trou- 
bles which are often more grievous to be borne 
than all the miſchief which our n can 
accompliſh, 

By preſerving this even temper, we pee 
that dignity and ſuperiority, which diſtin- 
guiſhes thoſe who act by the rules of reaſon 
from thoſe who break them. As much as vir- 
tue is above vice, and wiſdom above folly 5. 
ſo much are we, if we patiently bear injuries, 
ſuperior to thoſe who hate and perſecute us. 

By overlooking and forgiving offences, we 
take the moſt probable method to ſecure our- 
ſelves from them for the future. Revenge pro- 
duces revenge; but kindneſs and long ſuffering 
put a ſtop to the hatred of an enemy, unleſs 
he hath loſt all ſentiments of ingenuity, 
and is ſunk below a beaſt. Though therefore 
by a Chriſtian behaviour we may not be able 
to make a friend of a foe, a thing ſcarcely to 
be hoped, yet we may make him a cold and 
unactiye foe, Pride itſelf, or ſhame, or fear 

| of 
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of Lens, .or ſome degree. of 3 may 00 
far influence him, as to make his enmity in- 
dolent and remiſs. 

By treating our enemy ahh 3 and 
humanity, we engage the favour of by- ſtand- 
ers, of all impartial and unprejudiced perſons, 
and may expect their approbation and aſſiſtance. 
Mien can commend what is right, and condemn 
. What is wrong, where their own paſſions and 
intereſts are not engaged; they then perceive 
the difference between revenge and forbearance, 
anger and patience, railing and courteſy, de- 
traction and candor. 

Another advantage which there is a = "OY 
lity of obtaining by ſuch a behaviour, is that 
we may not only perſuade our enemies to be 
quiet, and to do us no harm, but we may win 
their eſteem and affection, and make them 
faithful and active friends to us. 

The queſtion hath been put, 1 
enemy who acknowledgeth his fault, and ſeeks 
to be reconciled, may be ſincere and conſtant 
in his profeſſions ; and conſequently, whether 
he ſhould be truſted, and received into favour 
and friendſhip. This queſtion, I think, may 
be thus determined, 

The 
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The Scripture enjoins charity Or brotherly | 
| love towards all; private friendſhip it leaves to 
our own diſcretion z it admoniſhes' us to have 
no fellowſhip with wicked perſons, and ſo far 
only interpoſeth-. Though we be therefort 
obliged to forgive even an enemy who conti - 
nues obſtinate, much more one who repents ; 
and ſeeks to be reconciled, yet we are not re- 
quired to receive him into familiarity and inti- 
mate converſation. In this we may act as we 
judge moſt expedient; and whether we may 
ſafely truſt ſuch a perſon, or no, will beſt be 
judged by conſidering how he behaved himſelf 
whilſt he was an enemy. If he acted in an 
open manner, and without diſguiſe profeſſed his 
| diſlike of us, he may, when he becomes ſenſi - 
ble of his offence, repair it by good: offices, and 
deſerye our affection: but if his enmity was 
mixed with ingratitude, diſſimulation, and per- 
fidiouſneſs, if he ſecretly injured us, and openly 
pretended to be a well - wiſher, he ought indeed 
to be forgiven, but he ought alſo to be avuid- 
ed.. No profeſſions of repentance and amend- 
ment ſhould move us to contract any intimaty 
with him, or to place any confidence and relt- 
ance upon him. It hath been ſaid by thoſe 
who have conſidered mankind in the worſt 

light, 
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light, that we can forgive thoſe who injure us, 
but that we never forgive thoſe whom we have 
injured. This ſaying, when applied. to the 
perſons above-mentioned, ſeems to be true. 
He who hath been a fawning, deceitful, and 
ſlandering enemy, can be a friend to no man, 
much leſs to him whom he hath offended. He 
| knows that he cannot forgive injuries; judging . 
therefore of others by his own diſpoſitions, he 
expects not to be forgiven. He knows that he 
never grants a favour, unleſs upon the proſpect 
of ſore advantage; and if he be kindly uſed 
by the perſon whom he hath. wronged, he ſuſ- 
peas ſome trick and deſign; he believes not 
that ſuch kindneſs proceeds from virtuous and 
religious principles, but from fear, or ſelf- in- 
tereſt, from motives like thoſe which harbour 
in his own breaſt. If ſuch a perſon ſeeks to 
be intimate with us, and profeſſes his readineſs 
to ſerve us, his intention 1s to ſerve himſelf at 
our expence, and whoſoever tries the experi- 
ment of truſting him, will probably pay dear 
for his experience. 

I ſhall now conclude with ſome. obſervations 
on that ſeeming motive to the forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, which is contained in the words of the 


text, 
a... Dearly 
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Dently beloved, ſays the Apoſtles avenge 1 not 
a for it is written, Ve ce ĩs mine, 


1 will repay, ſays the Lord. Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt; give him 
drink; for in ſo doing thou ſhalt. heap. coals of 
fire-on his head. Be not overcome of t but 
overcome evil with good. n 2) Set 

Two interpretations are given. to the words, 
Thou ſhalt heap coals. of fire wee! his Head: 
One is this 

By repeated acts of Shes thou malt male | 
him down at length, even though he be moſt 
obſtinate and hardened ; as the hardeſt metals 
are melted by N live coals on the top of 
them. | 

This expoſition looks plauſible, oP conveys 
a ſenſe and a ſpirit in it ſo conformable to the 
ſentiments of humanity and benevolence, that 
if it be not the meaning, one could almoſt with 
that it. were the meaning of the place. If there- 
fore we cannot admit it as true, yet neither 
will we.utterly condemn it, but leave it as a 
comment, -which may be ſafely A though 
it ſhould be erroneous. | 

The other i interpretation is thus: © Feed: thy 
enemy, and give him drink; for in ſo doing 

Fd thou 


| where fire and coals of fte denote God's Wrath 
and puniſhments in flicted by him. Solomon, 
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thou ſhalt bring down . his bead the Juſt 
* verigeancs ef God. © | 

This interpretation ſeems to be Seek by 
te words before it, in which Chriſtians are ex- 
Horted to leave their cauſe to God, the God of 


vengeance, and by many places of feripture, 


from whom St. Paul took theſe words, fays in 
the Book of Proverbs ; If thine enemy be hun- 
Sry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirſty, 
give him water to drink; for thou ſhale Heap | 


coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord' ſhall 


reward thee. So in the Pſalms ;. Let burning 
coals fall upon them. So in Eſdras; Let not 
the ſinner fay that he hath not ſinned ; for God 
Hall heap coals of fire upon his head, who faith 
before the Lord God end his glory, he hath 
not ſinned. God, conſidered as the puniſher of 
ſinners, is ſaid to be a conſuming fire; when 
he manifeſted himſelf, his glory appeared as a 
devouring fire; when he is repreſented in the 
Pſalms as taking vengeance, fire is ſaid to have 
proceeded from him, and (moke, and burning 
coals, and lightnings ; - fire is an emblem of his 


a Grotius and Whitby. See alfo Jerem. v. 14. and Revel. xi. 5. 


wrath 
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wrath and vindietive Juſtice ; by flre he often 


puniſhed the ungodly, as the inhabitants of So- 


dom, and the rebellious Jews; by fire the World 


is to be conſumed, and the future pumiſhrment 
of evil angels and evil men is repreſented” under 
the words, everlaſting fire. 


Beſides ; fire heaped upon the head, Aerhates 


_ vengeance deſcending from yore 6 that” is, di- 


vine vengeance; | 2 


Beſides; as the natural [eſſe 'of heaping fire 
upon a man's head is deſtruction; ſo in the figu- 
rative ſenſe it ſhould mean puniſhment. 


Thus 1 is this interpretation confiſtent with 
other paſſages in the Scripture, and with the 
context. There is indeed an objettion | to it, 
which is very obvious, and hath a v very plaufi- 


ble appearance, namely, that thus St. Paul, 


| whilſt he ſeems to diſſuade Chriſtians from 


revenge, in reality incites them greatly to it, 
by ſetting before them a revenge Which might 

ſatisfy the moſt malicious and infiliman ene- 
my; fot it is in effect as if he had faid : When 
you are ill uſed, be careful to avoid that fooliſh 
and often ineffectual revenge of returning evil 
for evil; but do all acts of kindneſs to your 
enemies, by which means you will make them 
guilty of che moſt heinous ctimes, and bring 


down 
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down the ſevereſt n of "we ven their 
heads. 
But co is no. 2 to think: 1 St. 
Paul meant any ſuch thing, though we embrace 
the ſecond interpretation, which a be £5008 
thus : 
The duty of a Chriſtian to o his enerayi as It is 
Haid down.in the New. Teſtament, is to forgive 
him, and to uſe him charitably. nfo! 
As this is the only apparent method of re- 
claiming an enemy, a Chriſtian who acts thus, 
certainly uſes his utmoſt endeavour to promote 
the temporal and the eternal welfare of his 
enemies. . 
But if wicked men 3 and een the 
good, and are not at. all changed and: ſoftened 
by the mild and charitable behaviour of thoſe 
whom they thus injure, what can we ſuppoſe 
that God the righteous governor and judge will 
do? We muſt conclude, that in due time he 
will reward the patient behaviour of his ſuffer- 
ing ſervants, and will puniſh the oppreſſive in- 
ſolence of the wicked. So ſays St. Paul to the 
perſecuted Theſſalonians; It is a righteous 
thing, an equitable reaſonable thing, with God 
to recompenſe tribulation to them that trouble 
you, and to you who are troubled, Teſt with 


| us. 
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a dreadful deſcription is made of the fall of Ba- 
bylon, of a wicked city which ſhould perſecute 
the ſervants, of Chriſt ; after which, ſays the 
Apoſtle, 1 heard, a great voice of much people, 
ſlayings Alleluia; ſalvation, and glory, and ho- 
nour and power unto the Lord our God; for 
true and righteous are his judgments z—and he 
hath engel the blood of his ae at her 
hand. 

Since we muſt think chat God will at As 
and ſince, God hath declated that he will act 
thus, it is our duty to approve theſe proceeds 
ings, proceedings founded upon reaſon, upon 
the laws. of order, upon the perfections of God. 

Beſides; it is to be obſerved that the divine 
Vengeance denoted. by the words, coals of fire, 
means in the Old Teſtament rather temporal 

Judgments than puniſhments to be inflicted in 
the world to come; and as St. Paul hath thence 
borrowed the expreſſion, there, ſeems to be no 
neceſſity to extend the ſenſe of it to any other 
chaſtiſements than to thoſe which the divine 
Providence inflicts or ſuffers to fall upon ſin- 
ners in the prgſent world. Now though we 
ought not to pray or to wiſh that temporal 
evils may befal unmerciful and. tyrannical per- 
Vor. II. G ſons, | 
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ſons, but rather leave it to God, yet when ſuch 
evils overtake them, we may and we muſt think 
that the puniſhment is right, and that it is not 
only an act of divine juftice, but of divine 
mercy and goodneſs alſo. If it puts it out of 
their power to injure others any longer, or if it 
deters others from following their example, it 
is a great and general benefit; and though it 
ſhould cut them off in their iniquity, and take 
them out of the world, ſtill it may be profit- 
able even to them, either as it hinders them 
from adding to their ſins, and conſequently to 
their future miſery, or as it is a part of their 
puniſhment, and gives room to hope that the 
more they ſuffer here, the leſs they may fuffer 
hereafter. 

\ Juſt and righteous are the ways and the 
judgments of God. The injurious and the in- 
jured are in his hands. He will reward ſuffer- 
ing innocence, and he will correct inſolent op- 

preſſion without paſſion and prejudice, ac- 
_ cording to the dictates of perfect wiſdom and 
perfect equity. 
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"Rox E.. 
I wwould have you wiſe to that which 1s, good. 
HERE is a wiſdom, which is employed 1 
in purſuing power and wealth, and what - 
ſoever power and wealth can procure, to gra- 
tify the inclinations o a mind ſet * n 
objects, 

This wiſdom conſiſts in a elne to diſ- 
cover and a dexterity to apply the moſt Proba. 
ble means, whether they be lawful or unlaws- 
ful, of acquiring and preſerving theſe things. 
It conſiſts in a knowledge of men, eſpecially of 
their weak fide, and in the art of managing 
their infirmities, paſſions, and vices, ſo as to 
make its advantage of them. Uo 
In the proſecution of its deſigns, it puts 
on all ſhapes, and employs all forts of means, 
even the moſt diſhoneſt and infamous; and if 
| G2 | thai 


| 
| 
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theſe fail, or are not proper for its purpoſe, it 
hath recourſe to actions which are commend- 
able, and trans forming itſelf into virtue, it can 

upon occaſion practiſe juſtice, humanity, libe- 
rality, perform many govd offices, and become 
uſeful to ſociety. It conſiſts therefore in a mix- 
ture of bad qualities, and of conſiderable ac- 


| compliſhments; ; and he who would hope to be 


eminent in this wiſdom, muſt have, beſides a 


good underſtanding, induſtry, reſolution, pa- 


tience, courage, civility, experience, know- 
ledge of things and of men, joined to a fupple 
conſcience, and to a mind free from religious 
ſcruples, and antiquated notions of honour and 
virtue. | | 
It will not, I preſume, be expected that I 
ſhould uſe many words to prove that this is not 
the wiſdom which the holy Scriptures fo highly 


recommend, which they repreſent as an invalu- 


able poſſeſſion, which they declare to be a gift 
and a bleſſing deſcending from above, and which 


they adviſe us to requeſt of Almighty God ; 
for neither can God be the Author of ſo bad a 
gift, nor are they who poſſeſs it accuſtomed to 
aſk him for it, or for any thing. elſe, or to have 
him at all in their thoughts. The Scripture 


indeed makes mention, but not very honoura- 
4 | | ble 
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ble mention, of this wiſdom : it allows the 
profeſſors of it to be wiſe men, wiſe after their 
own way, and in their generation, full of that 
wiſdom of this world which is fooliſhneſs in 
the ſight of God. The wiſdom of this world 
it may juſtly be called upon two accounts, ei- 
ther becauſe it ſteddily purſues. the things 'of 
this world, and prefers them to all other views, 
or becauſe it hath been ſo commonly eſteemed 
by the world, and practiſed by thoſe who have 
congucted the moſt important affairs of it. 

There is, ſecondly, another ſort of wiſdom, 
which, like the firſt, hath in view the good 
things of this life; but purſues them only for 
lawful purpoſes, and by innocent and honeſt 
methods. It may be called, The Art of ſerv- 
ing ourſelves and our friends, withour 1 injuring 
others. | 

He who excels in this wiſdom, underſtands 
the world, and the good and bad qualities of 
men, and his own ſtrength and abilities, un- 
dertakes nothing for which he. is unfit, makes 
himſelf maſter of the affairs in which he is con- 
cerned, obſerves thoſe with whom he has 
dealings, knows how to manage their different 
tempers, and how far they may be truſted, 
gives no advantage to crafty and deſigning per- 
G3 ſons 
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ſons by indiſcretion, lets others know no more 
of his on thoughts and purpoſes than is con- 
venient, and is reſerved without appearing to 


be ſo; is judicious in forming his deſigns, wary 


and reſolute in executing them, loſes no oppor- 
tunity of getting credit, reputation, and autho- 


rity, and of promoting his intereſts; and makes 
ſo diſcrete an uſe of his power and of his for- 


tunes, as to increaſe the eſteem which men en- 
tertain of him, and the confidence which they 
repoſe in him; contracts uſeful friendſhips, 
takes all poſſible care not to offend and diſoblige 


eyen the meaneſt perſon, and expoſes himſelf 


to no danget or detriment which he can inno- 
cently and honourably avoid. 

This ſart of wiſdom, when it acts in higher 
ſtations, and manages public affairs, is of great 


importance to civil ſociety; and happy is he 


who poſſeſſes and exerciſes it ſo as at the ſame 
time to hold faſt his integrity and piety; for 
many are the temptations to which his condi- 
tion expoſes him. 
When this ſort of wiſdom hath for its object 
arts and ſciences, and any of the various ſtu- 
dies and occupations which requite a liberal and 
learned education, and which every wiſe Go- 
vernment will honour and encourage, it is pro- 
fitable, 
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ftable, as it enables us to be ſerviceable to our 
families and friends, and to acquire the decent 
conveniences of life, together with reſpect and 
reputation, and as it excludes idleneſs and fool- 
1h diverſions, and keeps the mind occupied in 
a rational way. It is therefore a ſkill which we 
may deſire and ſhould endeavour to obtain. Yet 
this is by no means the wiſdom which the Goſ- 
pel recommends' to us ; for the betas rea- 
ſons. | 

F irſt, Becauſe temporal Ane are not 
repreſented there as things of great moment 
and high value, nor have wo leave to aſk them 
of God without many reſtrictions and limita- 
tions. 

Secondly, Becauſe a man may be. a 50 
Chriſtian, and ſecure his everlaſting intereſts, 
without any extraordinary abilities, any right 
and title to the name of a wiſe man, in the 
worldly ſenſe of the word. | 

"Thirdly ; Becauſe this fort of wiſdom, though | 
it be no enemy to piety, yet if not carefully 
kept within due bounds, is apt to encroach and 
uſurp upon it. He who is very wiſe as to this 
world, is continually enlarging the circle of his 
affairs, and the number of his acquaintances and 
&pendents, hath much buſineſs upon his hands 
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of other perſons, beſides his own, is ever form- 
ing new defigns- and projects, and is ſo intent 

upon the accompliſhment of them, that he finds 
little leiſure and inclination for - religious 
thoughts and the care of his ſoul.. He in whoſs 
heart piety poſſeſſes the uppermoſt place, oon- 
fiders moſt of thoſe things upon which vanity 
and ambition ſet a high value as not neceſſary 
to his happineſs, or equal to his views and de- 
ſires, thinks the time loſt which 1s ſpent in the 
company of perſons whoſe way of thinking, 
talking, and acting he cannot approve, and 
eſteems every occupation which contributes not 
to make him better and wiſer and more uſeful, 
to be rather fit for the amuſement of his hours 

of leiſure, than for the ſerious employment of 
his life, There have been in all times ſome 
perſons of great capacity and high ſtation, and 
of a virtuous and pious temper, who have found 
the love of truth and the pleaſure of contempla- 
ting on things ſerious ſpiritual and facred, to 
grow upon them, and being fully ſenſible of 
the vanity and emptineſs of other objects and 
deſigns, have, as they drew nearer to their end, 
retired from the buſy world as much as they 
could diſcretely, and have thought that they 
* e i 
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then might be faid to live, when they lived to 
God, to religion, and to good works. 

Vet ought not the wiſdom, of which we are 
now ſpeaking, to be condemned as unworthy 
of a Chriſtian, We were born for this world, 
though not for this world only or chiefly ; 
and they who would act a reputable part, and 
maintain a fair character in it, will find pru- 
dence and dexterity neceflary accompliſhments. 
As ſecular wiſdom eaſily and almoſt inſenſibly 
ſlides down into craft and worldly-mindednefſs; 
ſo there is ſometimes an injudicious and fana- 
tical kind of pious fervour, which makes per- 
ſons ſimple and children, in the worſe ſenſe of 
the word, which is ſo taken up with devotion 
and meditation and religious exerciſes, that it 
hath hardly leiſure to get either daily bread or 
common ſenſe, 

Our Saviour ſays to his diſciples; Beware of 
men; and; Be wiſe as ſerpents; and St. Paul 
exhorts Chriſtians, 'To walk in wiſdom towards 
the Gentiles. By which counſels may be 
meant that they ſhould ſtand upon their guard, 
and uſe all honeſt methods, all arts conſiſtent 
with the honour of God and the duties of re- 
ligion, to ſecure their lives, liberties, fortunes 
and reputation, to expoſe and diſappoint wick - 

| ed 
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| ed deſigns formed againſt them, to win over 


an adverſary by affability and compliance, and 
to gain the eſteem and affection of thoſe with 
whom, they ſhould dwell. In the anſwers of 
our Saviour to his captious enemies, and in the 
behaviour of St. Paul recorded in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, we have inſtances of innocent pru- 
dence defeating ſubtle malice. In the Book 
of Proverbs and in Eccleſiaſticus are alſo con- 
tained many precepts relating not only to re- 
| ligious wiſdom, but that wiſdom which is more 
immediately and directly exerciſed about the 
concerns of this world. 

There is, thirdly, another kind of wiſdom, 
which uſed to be called Philoſophy ; ; and which 

may be ſaid to be ſuch a knowledge of nature 
in general, in particular of God and of man, 
and of the offices and duties of man in every 
ſtation and circumſtance, as reaſon 1s capable 
of diſcovering, 

In ſearch after this wiſdom many illuſtri- 
ous men in the heathen world ſpent their days, 
and ſome of them, conſidering the difficulties 
under which they lay, muſt be acknowledged 
to have made a very commendable progreſs in 
It. 

It 
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18 f is not to be expected that the * Scriptures 
ſhould ſpeak in favour of this ' ſort of wiſdom, 
ſince they were revealed on purpoſe to ſupply: 
the defects of it. And how fully they have 
anſwered that end, is * to * T1060 | 


tent and impartial judges. d 


For the Philoſophers were of is many eds, 
differed ſo widely, and wrote ſuch a number 
of treatiſes, that a perſon who could have ga- 


thered out of their doctrines what was proba-4 


ble, and reaſonable, and good, and have re- 
jected the reſt, muſt have had a learned edu- 
cation, abundant leiſure, and fo great a capa- 
city as not to want their aſſiſtance and direction. 

Again, Whoſoever took a Philoſopher for 
his guide, in matters of opinion and duty, 
unleſs he were wiſe and happy in his choice, 


was in danger of being made worſe inſtead of 
better; for there was nothing ſo wicked which 
ſome of theſe teachers did not practiſe and ap- 
prove, nothing ſo abſurd which ſome of them 


did not affirm, and nothing ſo plain and cer- 


tain, which ſome of them did not call in 
queſtion, or deny. | 
Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 8. Pe 771. 
+ Milton, Par, Rez. B. IV. 5 
as Add 
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Add to this that the Philoſophers uſually 
wrote for the ſtudious and contemplative, and 
diſcourſed in a way which US" — — 
not comprehend, _ 

The Goſpel teacheth morality | infinitely 
better than human reaſon ever explained and 
enforced | it, | correcting the many - miſtakes 
into which the wiſeſt Pagans fell, and adding 
diſcoveries which they were not able to 
make. 8 
There is therefore, laſtly, a wiſdom called 
Wiſdom unto Salvation; and this is what the 
Scriptures uſually recommend to us under the 
name of wiſdom, and what St. Paul means in 
the text; I would have you wiſe to that which 
is good. 

This wiſdom may be ſaid to conſiſt, firſt, in 
a knowledge of the truth of our religion. I 
mean not that all perſons are obliged-to know 
every argument which can be offered in behalf 
of religion, and every anſwer to the objections 
which are made to it: but all Chriſtians ought, 
iſ it be poſſible, to be ſo far acquainted with 
the' principal and common proofs of it, that 
their faith may be built upon a rational founda- 
tion. 


Religion 
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n divides * * n . 
vealed. * ig: 

Natural 0 8 a " God, 28 
dence, and a future ſtate. There are many 
proofs of the being of God ; but thoſe which 
the Scriptures mention, and which are beſt 
adapted to all capacities, are the works of God, 
the greatneſs, diſtance, order, motion, regu- 
larity, and beauty of all the parts of the world, 
which could neither make themſelves, nor. 
conſpire together to one certain end, but muſt 
have been formed and muſt be guided by a 
Mind moſt wiſe and good and powerful. To 
this may be added the general conſent of man- 
kind in all ages to acknowledge a Deity ; an 
Atheiſt excepted, who ſometimes ariſeth in the 
moral world, as a monſter is ſometimes . ä 
forth in the natural world. | 

From the being of God appears. the ctanintp 
of a future ſtate ; for ſince God. i is, and ſince 
he is juſt, good, wiſe, and happy, and yet 
here below juſtice goodneſs and wiſdom have 
not a due proportion of happineſs above folly 
and vice, this muſt be a ſtate of trial, which- 
ſhall end in a ſtate of retribution. 

Revealed religion, or Chriſtianity, 1s alſo. 
founded upon plain and ſtrong evidence, of 
Which | 
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Which a 'Clhiviian;iivwho would be wiſe i in the 


religious ſenſe, ſhould not be i ignorant. The 
proofs of Chriſtianity are the concurrent teſti- 
mony of Chriſtians ever fince the Goſpel was firſt 
preached, the ſwift and ſucceſsful: progreſs of 
it, which was foretold long before by the 
Prophets, and which could not have been 
brought to paſs without a divine aſſiſtance, a 
great variety: of beneficial miracles performed 


in behalf of it, the holy lives and 'patient- ſuf- 


ferings of the firſt Chriſtians, the predictions of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles which have been ac- 
compliſhed, and the excellence of Chriſtian 
morality, which is ſo uſeful and ſo amiable, 
that a man who could in a good meaſure live 

up to it, and ſet it always before him for his 
rule, would probably, as far as he was obſerv- 
ed and known, command the reſpect and 
eſteem even of a wicked world, much more 
of reaſonable and well - diſpoſed perſons. Such 
a religion, in the main muſt be ſafe and true: 
for what harm can there be in doing good! 
what error in loving virtue? and what S 


in reſembling God? 


Revealed religion divides irlelf into Jofrine 
and precept, into belief and practice, into faith 


and works. Therefore religious wiſdom con- 


ſiſts, 
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fiſts, ſecondly, in a knowledge of the things 
which a Chriſtian ought to believe, and of 
the things which he ought to do- 
That part c of revelation which relates to Shes 
trine or opinion is briefly ſummed up in the 
ereed called The Apoſtles Creed, a profeſſion 
of which, according to our Church, entitles a 
perſon to be baptized, and conſequently to be 
a Chriſtian. Indeed it becomes a Chriſtian not 
to reſt here, but to believe in general that 
whatſoever Chriſt and his A \ poſtles have taught 
is true, and according to his leiſure and abili- 
ties to make it the ſubject of his inquiries. 

As to the practical part of the Goſpel, what 
we ought to do, and what to avoid, in the 
ſtation and circumſtances in which we are 
placed, this ought to employ the thoughts of 
a Chriſtian during the whole courſe of his 
life. It is not a difficult ſtudy, it is conſiſtent 
with lawful affairs and innocent amuſements. 
But it ſhould never be forgotten and long ne- 
glected. We ſhould frequently aſk ourſelves 
what we can do for the honour of God and the 
benefit of mankind, what temptations we 
ought more particularly to ſhun, as moſt 
dangerous, what diſorderly affections we feel 
which ſhould be ſubdued, and what good diſ- 


poſitions 
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poſitions we have lch may, be r eee 
and improved. 
And becauſe to "gr. our 3 is, . nothing, 
unleſs we practiſe it, religious wWiſdom con- 
ſiſts, thirdly, in a lively ſenſe of the poſubility, 
reaſonableneſs, obligation and adyantage of 
performing the will of God, which will excite 
us to perſevere in the obſervation. of it. 
1 ſhall conclude with ſome remarks on the 
ſuperiority of religious wiſdom to all other 
kinds of wiſdom. 

And firſt it is manifeſt, and not * to be 
proved, thatit ſurpaſſeth them in the object of its 
purſuit, namely, eternal happineſs, a bleſſing more 
to be deſired than human learning and world- 
ly knowledge, and of more importance than the 
riches, honours, and pleaſures of this ſhort life. 

In this alſo it ſurpaſſeth them, that it is more 
eaſy to be acquired than they are. The firſt 
ſort of wiſdom, of which I ſpake, which is 
worldly craft making its way and carrying on 
its deſigns with much art and little conſcience, 
is not ſo obvious, ſo common, and ſo ſoon 
attained as ſome may imagine. Sagacity and 
the means of improving it are requiſite to make 
a perſon eminent this way, the firſt of which 
muſt be born with us, and the ſecond depends 


upon 
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upon a favourable concurrence of events which 
lies altogether out of our power. A man may 
be of ſuch a temper that he ſhall ſtick at no- 
thing, how 'vile and baſe ſoever, which can 
advance his intereſt, and yet be able to make no 
figure in the world, for want of parts; and he 
may have both a good underſtanding and a bad 
mind, and yet never be able to exert either to 
any purpoſe, for want of proper opportunities 
to cultivate the one, and employ the other. 
The ſecond kind of wiſdom which I men- 
tioned, namely the art of managing affairs with 
diſcretion' and integrity, and of raifing our- 
* ſelves by ingenious induſtry, this alſo requires 
a particular genius, together with means and 
opportunities of exerciſing it; that is, it re- 
quires what many have not and cannot procure. 
As to the third fort of wiſdom, which con- 
fiſts more in contemplation and ſtudy than in 
action, and is the fruit of a ſtrong memory, a 
ready invention, a ſound judgment, and a 
cloſe application, this is perhaps leſs common 
| than either of the former, and there are few 
who are in an eminent degree maſters of it. 
But religious wiſdom offers itſelf to all, and, 
may be obtained by any one who ſincerely de- 
ſires it, and uſes his endeavours to acquire it, 


Vol. II. II becauſe 
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becauſe it is more the work of the heart than 
of the head, and becauſe God hath abſolutely 
promiſed his aſſiſtance to thoſe who ſtrive to 
do his will. One of the Prophets, ſpeaking of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, calls it an high-way, in 
which the way-faring men, though fools, ſhall 
not err; and in the book of Proverbs, Wiſdom 


is repreſented as inviting all ſorts of perſons to 


receive her inſtructions, making no objections 
to their abilities, and requiring only a teachable 
temper. They therefore who ſo repreſent our 
duty, that they make it a ſubtle, an ingenious, 
and a learned thing to be a Chriſtian, muſt be 
miſtaken in their notions of Chriſtianity, which 
with a noble and majeſtic ſimplicity affords 
matter to exerciſe and enlarge the brighteſt un- 
derſtanding, and yet condeſcends to the loweſt 
capacity. 

Herein alſo religious wiſdom ſurpaſſeth all 
other wiſdom, that it never fails to obtain its 
end. In this alone it can be truly affirmed; 
Scek and ye ſhall find. 

The worldly-minded man, though he be 
conſummately wiſe in his generation, is liable 
to perpetual diſappointments. It is impoſſible to 
be always ſecured againſt the folly, the cratt, 

the perfidiouſneſs, the violence, and the change- 
: able 
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able humours of men, to foreſee future events, 
to fix the unſteddy courſe of human affairs, 
which are ſurpriſingly altered by the ſmalleſt 
and ſeemingly accidental trifles, to reſiſt divine 
Providence which blaſts the deſigns of the 
ſtrong and the ſubtle, and turns their might 
and their wiſdom into weakneſs and folly. The 
art of compaſſing all our vain defigns and de- 
fires is an art falſely ſo called, which can be 
teduced ta no certain rules and regular ſyſtem 
and what ſtill ſhews the folly of it more mani- 
feſtly, is that whatſoever the children of this 
world ſeek, whether it be human learning and 
knowledge, or ſenſual enjoyments, or the fa- 
vour of men, or wealth, or power, though 
they may find what they ſeek, yet they may 
be far from obtaining the end for which they 
ſought it, namely happineſs and peace of mind, 
a gift which God reſerves for thoſe who obey 
him, and ſuffers none beſides himſelf to be- 

ſtow. 
But he whoſe chief view and purpoſe is to 
ſerve his Maker, and to ſave his own Soul, and 
who is as careful to accompliſh what he hath 
undertaken, and as much in earneſt about it as 
others are in forwarding their temporal con- 
cerns, is infallibly certain of ſucceſs ; ; for God 
H 2 is 
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is unchangeably the ſame, and the ways of ſe- 
_ curing his | favour are invariable. This is 
enough to ſhew the ſuperiority of true wiſdom 


to every thing elſe which aſſumes that name; 
and yet there 1s another advantage attending it 
which ought not to be forgotten ; and that is, 
that whilſt worldly wiſdom is often deprived of 
the only reward which it ſo induftriouſly ſeeks, 
piety or true wiſdom often finds advantages 
which it did not principally purſue, namely the 
favour of the public, and an unenvied compe- 
tence of the neceſſaries of life: for beſides the 
interpoſition of divine Providence in behalf of 
the righteous, Virtue by its own nature hath 
a tendericy to procure lave truſt and eſteem, 
and is the ſafeſt and the eaſieſt way to acquire 
and to ſecure the things of this life, whereof we 
ſtand in need. 
To conclude; Religious wiſdom is built upon. 
a firm foundation, upon a few principles which 
are evident, plain, agreeable to reaſon, con- 
firmed by experience, and if authorities are of 
any weight, approved by the beſt and moſt 
competent judges; principles which men, how- 
ſoever d#ering in other points, have uſually 
conſented to acknowledge. They are thele : 
; There 
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There is a God, wiſe, good, and powerful, 
who governs the world; 1 to ö we 10 
accountable. 8 

The ſoul fubſiſts aſter death; and ein be re- 
compenſed or n W to *. pa 
behaviour. 

A few years bear no properties to aach. 

Life is ſhort, and death is unavoidable. 

Whatſveyer may be loſt in a moment, and 
at the beſt is of no long continuance, is of a 
ſmall value. 

Whatſvever our own reaſon and conitideice 
condemn, it is abſurdity, folly, and madneſs 
to practiſe. 

Whatſoever produceth evil both to the body 
and to the mind ſhould be ſhunned, how plea- 
ſant ſoever it may be for the preſent. 

Whatſocver we ſhall wiſh we had done, 
when grief and ſickneſs, loſs and diſappoint- 
ment, old age and death come upon us, that 
we ought to do in every part of life. 

None ever repented, ever afflicted and re- 
proached themſelves that they had honoured 
God, and loved virtue, and done good offices 
to mankind, and cultivated their underſtand- 
ing, and lived ſoberly, and kept their paſſions 
in ſubjection to reaſon. But thouſands have 

H 3 8 been 
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been overwhelmed with ſorrow and confuſton 
for having done the contrary. 2 
From theſe few obvious and manifeſt ks | 
the conſequence is no leſs evident, that our 
principal buſineſs and our greateſt prudence is 
to acquire and preſerve religious wiſdom. 
Whatſoever wiſdom is not conſiſtent with this, 
and ſets itſelf in oppoſition to it, is folly and 
diſtraction; and whatſoever wiſdom is of a 
different kind, and is occupied about other 
purſuits, though it be innocent, though it be 
laudable, is as far inferior to this, as the earth 
is beneath the heavens. 
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If any of you lack wiſtom, let him aſt of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
eib nat; and it ſhall be given bim: but let him 
aſk in faith, nothing wavering. | | 


HE wiſdom of which St. James here 

' ſpeaks, and which the ſacred writers ſo 
often recommend, is religious wiſdom, wiſdom 
unto ſalvation, and the end which it purſues is 
peace of mind in this life, and eternal happineſs 
in the next. To fear the Lord, that is wiſdom, 
and to depart from evil, that is underſtanding ; 
and whatſoever is not conſiſtent with this, tho 
the world may eſteem it profound cunning and 
policy, yet is it neither wiſdom nor under- 
ſtanding, but folly and madneſs in the fight of 
God, and in the ſtyle of the holy Scriptures, v2 
St. James addrefleth his Epiſtle to Chriſ- 
tians, who were either then under perſecu- 
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tion, or who ſaw it approaching. He bids 
them count it all. joy, when they fall into 
theſe temptations or trials of their virtue, be- 
cauſe their reward ſhould be great, and an un- 
fading erown of glory was reſerved for them, 
if they ſuffered with patience and conſtancy 
for the ſake of the Goſpel : and then he adds ; 
If any of you lack wiſdom, that is the wiſdom 
which ſhall direct you to act prudently and pl- 
ouſly under difficult circumſtances, and which 
ſhall enable you to paſs through. ſuch trials with 
reſignation and reſolution, ler him aſk. it of 
God. 
However, ſince the life of a good Christian 
is one continued warfare againſt the enemies to 
his eternal happineſs, and ſince there are trials 
in every condition, proſperous or adverſe, and 
ſince none can acquit himſelf as he ought un- 
der theſe trials, of what kind ſoever they be 
who is not wiſe in the religious ſenſe, the. 71 
dom of reſiſting any one ſort of temptation, 
may very well be extended ſo as to mean pious 
wiſdom in general, or a practical knowledge of 
our duty and true intereſt, ' by which we ſhall 


overcome every thing that oppoſes and endan- 
gers our ſalvation. 
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This wiſdom, as T obſerved before, may be 
ſaid to confiſt, firſt; in a knowledge of the trurh 
of religion, at leaſt, of the INE and com- 
mon proofs of it. pt 

It conſiſts, ſecondly; in a knows of the 


ien which a 2 n to * 121 
to do. 


thing, unleſs we practiſe it, religious wiſdom” 
conſiſts, thirdly, in a lively ſenſe of the poſſi- 
bility, reaſonableneſs, obligation and advantage 
of performing what' God requires, which. will 
excite us to perſevere i in the obſer vation of it. 

I ſhall now examine and explain the ſeveral 
parts of the text, taking them in the fame order 
in which they offer themſelves to us. 

If any of you lack wiſdom, 

Let him aſk of God, | 

Who giveth to all men liberally, GE 
eth not, 

And it ſhall be given him; 

But let him aſk-in faith, nothing wavering. 

If any of you lack wiſdom. 

To want wiſdom, if we conſider the words 
by themſelves, may mean, either to have none 
at all, or not to have a fufficient meafure of it. 

| To 


And becauſe to knw our wy avails a 
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To have none, is the character of thoſe per- 
ſons who in the language of the Scriptures are 
called fools, men quite void of goodneſs, and 
even of any inclination to it. To ſuch perſons 
St. James doth not addreſs himſelf, when he 
ſays; Brethren, if any of you lack wiſdom, let 
him aſk of God; for they who are completely 
wicked, and conſequently in a ſtate of enmity 
with God, cannot be ſuppoſed capable of pray- 
ing to him for ſpiritual bleſſings with faith, 
that 1s with a juſt perſuaſion that they ſhall re- 
ceive what they aſk ; but muſt firſt repent of 
their fins, and enter into a courſe of obedience, 
before they can acquire this' free acceſs. to God, 
and this firm reliance upon him. [102] 
St. James therefore ſpeaks to thoſe whe; ha- 
ving received the Goſpel, are in a middle ſtate 
between irreligion and Chriſtian perfection, and 
advancing towards the latter, who have good 
diſpoſitions, and an improveable temper, who 
reverence goodneſs, and defire to ſerve God, 
but have not made that progreſs in righteouſ- 
neſs of which they are capable, and therefore 
have reaſon to diſtruſt themſelves, and to fear 
that in time of temptation they may yield and 
fall away, and CAPE to intreat the Almighty 
that 
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that he would * and * them * ch 
trials. 2 + 
And here if we 1 hy many frailties 
and defects which ſtick cloſe to the beſt of men, 
and the violent aſſaults of ſome temptations,, 
and the great faults into which the moſt reli- 
gious have ſometimes fallen, and from which if 
they had not- raiſed themſelves by repentance, 
they muſt for ever have loſt the favour of God, 
we may reaſonably conclude that few, if any 
Chriſtians, during this their ſtate of probation, 
are ſo accompliſhed in this true wiſdom, as to. 
need no farther improvement. Every one there- 
fore, how good ſoever, ought to think himſelf 
the perſon to whom the Apoſtle direQts his ad- 
vice, the perſon who wants wiſdom, and who is 
here admoniſhed to aſk it of God ; for one part 
of religious wiſdom conſiſts without queſtion in 
entertaining lowly thoughts of ourſelves, and 
it is ſafeſt to err, if we can ſo err, on the hum- 
ble ſide. Severe is the rebuke which Chriſt 
gives to the church of Laodicea, in the Revela- 
tion: Thou ſayeſt, I am rich, and have need of 
nothing; and knoweſt not that thou art wretch- 
ed, and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked, 

1 any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God. 


This 
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This muſt have ſeemed ſtrange advice to 
Wc, who aſcribed too much to their own rea- 
fon, and relied too much on their own under- 
ſtanding. It muſt have ſeemed ſtrange to many 
of the learned Pagatis, who had no notion of 
offering ſuch petitions to God, arid who uſed to 
ſay that the conveniences of life, and health to 
onjoy them; were indeed favours to be requeſted: 
of God; but that virtue and wiſdom depended 
entirely upon ourſelves. There have perhaps 
been ſome philoſophical Chriſtians, who for fear 
of aferibing too little to human liberty, have 
allowed too little to the divine influence, and 
Have ſuppoſed that the revelation which God 
hath made to us in the Goſpel, and the under- 
ſtanding” and reaſon -which he hath given us, is 
the only aſſiſtance, which we are to receive, 
and ought to expect from him. But ſince wiſ- 
dom, religious wiſdom conſiſts as much in obe- 
dience as in faith and knowledge, to afk wiſdom 
of God cannot well mean leſs than to deſire 
that he would coneur with our endeavours, and 
enable us by his inward aſſiſtance to perform an 
acceptable ſervice. There is another extreme 
into which Chriſtians have more uſually depart- 
ed. Many of them have ſuppoſed that all men 
are naturally and — prone to evil, and 
only 
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only evil, unleſs the divine grace interpoſes, 
which alſo acts irreſiſtibly upon the few who are 
predeſtinated to eternal life. This is in effe&& 
and by .conſequence to charge our ins upon 
God, and to magnify his power and his domi- 
nion at the expence of his impartiality, his 
mercy, and his goodneſs, and to frame a ſyſtem 
of religion which hath nothing to do with rea- 
ſon, and cannot ſtand the teſt of reaſon. A 

one error uſually leads to another, the next de- 
duction from theſe irreſiſtible operations of the 
Spirit, was that they were accompanied with an 
inward feeling and experience of them, by 
which the faithful could plainly diſtinguiſh 
them from the operations of their own mind: 
and then men inſtead of judging of their faith 
by their works, judged of their works by their 
faith, or by a ſtrong perſuaſion that they were 
moved by the Spirit, and that whatſoever the 
Spirit ſuggeſted muſt be good. 

We ſhall avoid theſe two extremes, if we 5 
lieve that the aſſiſtance of God, in time of 
need, is beſtowed upon all who endeavour to 
ſecure it by making a good uſe of their natural 
powers, and of God's revealed will, that his 
holy Spirit conducts in a ſecret and effectual 
menner through all the changes and chances 


and 
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and trials of life to a place of reſt and peace 
thoſe who are willing to be guided by the Goſ- 
pel. This is a doctrine which reconciles hea- 
venly grace with human liberty, and tends to 
produce faith, and hope, and humility, and re- 
liance, and gratitude, and honeſt endeavours, 
and every good work. | 

For our encouragement to aſk wiſdom of God, 
St. James aſſures us, that if we aſk, it ſhall be 
given us, for that God giveth liberally to all 
men, and upbraideth not. 

That is, God who is goodneſs itſelf, is free, 
as from all other imperfections, ſo from thoſe 
imperfections which make men unwilling to 
confer benefits, ready to reproach thoſe whom 
they oblige, or have obliged, injudicious and 
humourſome in the choice of thoſe to whom 
they grant their favours. 

Men are often flow to give, and glad of any 
plauſible excuſe for with-holding their hand; 
they often accompany their acts of kindneſs, 
when they condeſcend to perform them, with 
reluctance, haughtineſs, and inſolence, and 
upbraid at the ſame time that they relieve ; 
they ſet too high a value upon the good offi- 
ces which they have done; they expect moſt 
unreaſonable ſubmiſſions and compliances, and 

upon 
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upon any failure this way, they make loud 
complaints of the baſeneſs and ingratitude of 
the obliged perſon ; they often beſtow their 
favours, not according to the wants or to the 
deſerts of thoſe whom they aſſiſt, but either 

with a view to ſome return, or as mere. un- 
thinking capricious fancy directs. They will 
give to thoſe who humour them, and flatter 
them, or to thoſe in whom they obſerve a like- 
neſs of taſte and diſpoſition, a bent to the ſame 
amuſements, or perhaps to the ſame vices. 
They will give to the bold and importunate, 
againſt their inclination, purely_ to purchaſe 
repoſe at any rate; and with flights and for- 
bidding coldneſs they will receive the perſon, 
who hath every thing that ought to recom- 
mend him to their eſteem. There are perſons 
in the world, who poſſeſſing ſeveral good qua- 
lities, yet have the weakneſs of entertaining 
unaccountable likings and diſlikings, and the 
injudiciouſneſs of chuſing and preferring thoſe 
who leaſt deſerve their favours, that 1s, of tak- 
ing the childrens bread, and caſting it to the 
dogs. So that upon theſe accounts, if there 
were no other reaſon, it is, as our Saviour 
ſays, more bleſſed, a happier thing to give than 
to receive, and much more deſirable to owe our 
daily 
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daily- bread (aſter God) to our own hands, 
which never reproach us for what they be- 
ſtow upon us, than to owe it to the courteſy 
of others. A ſtate of abſolute dependence, 
even at the beſt, and when attended with 
many advantages, is a kind of ſplendid ſlavery, 
in which the chains ſit not the leſs heavy for 
being gilded. And this is one motive to ho- 
neſt induſtry, which opens a fair proſpect to 
acquire a competency and to eſcape * a 
burdenſome obligation. 
A ſtate of dependence upon God is liable to 
none of theſe inconveniencies. If we lay open 
our wants to men, perhaps they will not be- 
lieve us, or will charge them to our own fault; 
but the things of which we ſtand in need, are 
known to God before we aſk him. If we are 
petitioners to men, they perhaps will diflike 
us, though they cannot give any reafon for it; 
but God is no reſpecter of perſons, and invites 
us all to come to him for help, and is a Father 
to us, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, a Father 
who acts the part of a father. Earthly parents 
too often have their prejudices and partialities, 
making abſurd diſtinctions between their 
children, and ſhewing moſt affection where 
perhaps they ought to ſhew the leaſt ; but the 
6 favour 
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favout of God to us is ever proportionable to 
our behaviour towards him. To manifeſt his 
power and his wiſdom, he hath made a variety 
of rational creatures of different endowments, 
and to ſhew his goodneſs, he hath made them 
all capable of happineſs, and gives them * 
neceſſary means to obtain it. 

If we receive courteſies from the hands of 
men, they will perhaps expect returns from us 
which we cannot and ought not to make; God 
only demands of us gratitude, the eaſieſt re- 
compence, and an obedience which turns to 
our profit both here and hereafter. | 
Such encouragement we have to aſk wiſdom 
of God. One condition indeed there is, from 
which we cannot be excuſed, and that is a 
belief that we ſhall obtain our requeſts. —— 
Let him aſk of God, and it ſhall be given 
lim; but let him aſk in faith, nothing waver- 
ing. 

It ought to be obſerved that in the Goſpel, 
a firm perſuaſion of God's good will towards us 
is perpetually repreſented as abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to make us capable of obtaining any favours 
from him. In the caſe of miracles, faith, that 
is a belief that the miracle ſhould be performed, 
was often required both of the perſon who 

Vor. II. I _ wrought 
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wrought the miracle, and of the perſon on 
whom 1t was wrought. 


When any came to our Saviour to be. cured 
by him, and declared their belief of his power, 


he always healed them, and uſually added theſe 


words; As thou haſt believed, ſo be it done 
unto thee; Thy faith hath made thee whole; 
According to your faith be it unto you; Thy 
faith hath ſaved thee. When he met with an 
uncommon degree of faith, he both inſtantly 
rewarded it and highly commended it; and 
where he found a great and habitual want of 
it, he ſeverely cenſured this defect, as far worſe 
than a mere weakneſs, as a ſure indication of 
a bad mind. He declared that he could do 
little or nothing for diffident people, and that 
they diſqualified themſelves for receiving his 
favours, He required of his diſciples an ab- 
ſolute truſt and reliance on their heavenly 
Father, and alſo on him, as on their Lord, 
and Maſter, and Mediator, by whom they 
ſhould have acceſs to the Father, and in whoſe 
name, through faith, they ſhould obtain their 
petitions, and never be diſappointed. To give 
proofs and inſtances of this, would be to re- 
peat to you no ſmall part of the New Teſta- 
ment. | 


In 


” 
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In prayer alſo, the ſame condition is re- 
quired, and without it we muſt not expect to 
obtain our petitions. * All things, ſays our | 
Lord, whatſoever ye ſhall aſk in prayer, be- 2 5 
lieving, ye ſhall receive: What things ſo- 
ever ye deſire when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye ſhall have them: and St. 
James, 1 in the text; Let a man aſk, and it ſhall 
be given him, if he alk in faith, nothing was 
vering. 

Upon which it e to make theſe tov 
inquiries z Why doth God fo ſtrictly require 
this faith? and, Why is it fo acceptable to 
him, that he rewards it with conferring upon 
us all that we aſk ? 

God requires of us a belief that we ſhall ob- 
tain our petitions, becauſe he hath given us 
abundant reaſon to believe it. The light of 
nature diſcovers that he is good: the Goſpel 
repreſents him to us merciful beyond expreſſion 
and imagination, and Love itſelf. Moſt juſtly 
therefore may he require of us ts believe that 
he will at leaſt fulfil his promiſes, 

Another reaſon why God demands ſuch faith 
is becauſe upon a belief of his paternal care and 
kindneſs all religion is founded. If we ſuſpe& 
that he will not grant us the things neceſſary, we 

ONLY 3 muſt 
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muſt doubt of his mercy and goodneſs, and ju- 
ſtice, and veracity; and if we doubt of theſe 
things, we ſhall diſregard him, it may be, and 
put him far from our thoughts; at the moſt, 
we may fear him, but we can never love him, 
and honour him, and pay him a willing and a 
rational ſervice. 

A high degree of enthuſiaſm, which is mere 
frenzy, and capable of imagining any abſurdity 
to be true, may make a man think himſelf to 
be in the favour of God, whilſt he daily and 
deliberately offends him, and hope that he ſhall 
receive whatſoever he aſks of him, before he 
hath obtained remiſſion of fins. But, ſuch caſes 
excepted, no wicked perſon can eafily flatter 
himſelf, that his requeſts ſhall be heard, whilſt 
his life is unreformed, and cannot pray to God 
with that faith which is here mentioned. God 
therefore, who would have ns to live that we 
may obtain future happineſs, requires of us a 
confidence in him which muſt ſpring from an 
honeſt mind, and which no impenitent ſinner can 
be well ſuppoſed to entertain. 

This obſervation takes off an objection, which 
might be made to the text, and to other like 
places of Scripture. Let a man aſk of God, 
and it ſhall be given him. Let him aſk. Is 

2 | that 
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that enough? No, certainly it is not. He muſt 
uſe his own endeavours to acquire the defired 
object of his prayers. If he aſks his daily bread, 
he mult labour for it. If he aſks forgiveneſs. 
of ſins, he muſt repent and amend. If he aſks 
that he may not fall into temptation, he muſt 
keep himſelf as remote as he can from all in- 
ducements to fin, If he aſks ſpiritual wiſdom, 
he muſt take care to be acquainted with his 
duty, and then to practiſe ſuitably to his know- 
ledge. All this is contained in theſe words, 
Let him aſk in faith, or is deducible from them 
by obvious conſequence. He who ſincerely 
reſolves and endeavours to ſerve God, may with 
juſt confidence beg ſupport, and relief, and di- 
rection of him, and believe that he ſhall obtain 
them: but he who doth nothing on his part 
that he ought to do, can have no hopes that his 
prayers ſhould be ſucceſsful. 

The other queſtion is, Why is this faith fo 
acceptable to God, that he rewards it with grant- 
ing our petitions ? 

What excellence can there be in faith? ſay 
{ome irreligious perſons, Faith is a belief, ei- 
ther without or with grounds. If we believe 
without reaſonable motives, and due conviction, 
it is, ſay they, a childiſh weakneſs ; and if we 
13 9 
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believe, becauſe upon examination the thing 
appears certain, there is nothing ſo commenda- 
ble in it, for we cannot help it, and refrain from 
belleving; and therefore we deſerve no more 
praiſe or recompence on that account, than he 
who underſtands arithmetic and geometry, for 
believing the truths relating to numbers and to 
figures, 

This is mere n and ſophiſtry, which falls 
to pieces upon the ſlighteſt diſcuſſion. In the 
holy Scriptures faith is frequently and juſtly 
commended, and declared to have the divine 
approbation and favour. If it be aſked, Why 
ſo? the anſwer 1s, becauſe it produceth many 
good moral effects; becauſe it is the greateſt 
honour which we can pay to God; and becauſe 
it is ane of the beſt proofs of a well-diſpoſed 
mind, 

1. A firm faith in God is the guardian of all 
other virtues, and ſuffers us not to be ſeduced 
by worldly hopes, or deterred by worldly fears 
from the performance of our duty; and as it is 
{ſtronger or weaker, ſuch will be its influence 
on our practice. It muſt needs therefore be of 
great importance, fince our obochence depends 
upon ie, . 


: | 2, We 


2. We cannot honour. any man more than by 
placing an entire confidence in him. This is to 


pay him more true reſpect, and to ſhew him. 


more love than can be exprefled by all the com- 
mendations and fair ſpeeches which we are able 
to invent and pour out, 'The ſame is true with 
relation to God. To be perſuaded that he will 
give us all things, needful, unleſs we force him 
to withdraw his favour from us ; and if we aſk 
and obtain not, to lay the blame where it ought 
to lie, upon ourſelves; to believe that upon our 
amendment he 1s ever ready to receive us; and 
carefully to ſerve him from thenceforward, with 
a firm perſuaſion that obedience never loſes its 
reward; this 1s to profeſs in our hearts and by 
our lives that we eſteem him to be all-know- 
ing, wiſe, juſt, holy, and good, and whatſoever 

is venerable and lovely. 
3. A ſteady faith is alſo a victory over many 
doubts which the world and the fleſh uſually 
raiſe in vicious minds. He whoſe paſſions are 
under no reſtraint, whoſe thoughts and deſires 
are fixed upon things unlawful or vain, and who 

hath no taſte for thoſe entertainments which 
reaſon and virtue and piety afford, ſuch an one 
either diſbelieves the very principles of religion, 
or doubts of the truth of them, « or gives a faint 
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and cold aſſent to them, which hath no influ- 
ence upon his actions, and ſerves only to re- 
prove him, when he is leaving this world. 

God is no objectof our ſenſes; no man hath ſeen 
him, or can ſee him: he dwells in light inac- 
ceſſible, and clouds and darkneſs are round about 
him. Faith is able to pierce that darkneſs and 
that light, and through it to diſcover thoſe per- 
fections which excite in us hope and reliance 
and love and gratitude. But a vicious mind is 
not uſed to look ſo high, or to meditate on 
things pure and ſpiritual. Scarcely can it be- 
lieve that God is; much leſs that he is a re- 
warder of thoſe that diligently ſeek him. 

The heavens indeed proclaim his power and 
glory, and the firmament ſheweth his handy- 
work, and day and night in their turns declare 
it, But the vicious man hath no eyes to ſee the 
Creator in his works, and no capacity to com- 
prehend this ſilent language of nature. 

The recompence alto, the principal recom- 
pence, which God propoſeth to the obedient, is 
like himſelf, inviſible : it lies in. a diſtant re- 
gion, which no eye hath ſeen; no foot hath 
trodden ; and before we can take poſſeſſion of 
it, we mult in appearance ceaſe to be, lie down 
in the duſt, and leave that which q worldly- 
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minded man accounts his all, and beyond which 
he hath no views. 

'To believe in Hin, who is thus concealed 
from us, to think him good and merciful to us, 
how inconvenient ſoever our preſent ſtate may 
be, and to truſt to a diſtant reward after our 
diflolution, to believe this in a manner which 
ſhall have a due influence on all our actions, 
though it be perfectly agreeable to reaſon, is ſo 
hard a taſk to a mind prone to fin, and enſlaved 
to the preſent evil world, that it is a conſider, 
able victory obtained over our inordinate affec- 
tions, an effect of ſound judgment and ſober 
conſideration, and an indication of a good heart 
joined to a good underſtanding, | 
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PROVERBS. iii. 17. 


Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. | 


HIS perhaps is one of the moſt common 

ſubjects of moral and practical divinity, 
which hath been ſo often diſcourſed upon, that it 
may ſeem to be worn out with uſing. But yet 
a common. ſubjeQ, if it be a copious ſubject, 
may be treated in no common manner, and 
may afford ſome uſeful remarks which eſcape 
ordinary and ſuperficial obſervation. Thus, in 
the text, though the truth contained in it hath 
been very often ſet forth, the objections to that 
truth, which are many, have not been ſo fre- 
quently conſidered and confuted. 

When Solomon obſerves that the ways of 
wiſdom, that is of piety, are ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, he ſeems to mean that this is not only 
the excellence, but the peculiar-excellence of 
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religion, and conſequently that the ways of 
folly or of vice, all things conſidered, are not 
ways of pleaſantneſs. For if what he ſays of 
the one were true of the other alſo, if there 
were as much pleaſure in diſobedience, as there 
is in rightequſneſs, the argument by which he 
recommends the latter would loſe part of its 
force. We may therefore ſuppoſe more to be 
underſtood than is expreſſed in the text, and the 
ſenſe of it to be that the good ſhall infallibly 
enjoy a ſatisfaction and a delight, of which 

the wicked will as certainly be deprived. 
Since pleaſure, preſent pleaſure is naturally 
and earneſtly deſited by every creature, the 
motive to religion which Solomon ſets before 
us is adapted to all capacities and to all tempers. 
_ Goodneſs is propoſed as the duty, and plea- 
ſure is promiſed as the reward, a reward which 
the World and Satan are not able to give us, 
and which God alone can beſtow. This ſeems 
enough to engage any perſon to be good who 
believes it to be true. He who is thoroughly 
perſuaded that he ſhall be happy for the preſent 
by doing his duty, and that if he be wicked, 
he ſhall continually ſufter for it even in this 
life, will ſurely chooſe the good part, becauſe 
his reaſon and his deſires will both lead him to it. 
Indeed 
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Indeed the difficulty is to excite in men an 
ative and a practical perſuaſion of theſe truths; 
which I ſhall attempt by endeavouring, 

I. To ſhew that the ways of wana are 
ways of pleaſantneſs; | 

II. To ſhew that the ways of Sin are not 
ways of pleaſantneſs. | 

HI. To anſwer the otjeftions which wicked 
men have made, or may” make to theſe aſſer- 
tions. | 

IJ. The ways of religion : are ways of plea- 
ſantneſs. The proofs of it axe theſe. 

(1.) There is a pleaſure in the duties relat- 
ing immediately to God; ſuch as love, faith, 
reliance, reſignation, hope, prayer, and thankſ- 
giving. Theſe are all apparently cheerful 
duties, and when duly performed, muſt be 
attended with the higheſt ſatisfaction. 

For to love God is to reverence his perfec- 
tions, to defire his favour, to imitate him as far 
as we can, and to ſerve. him willingly. From 
ſuch a temper there muſt ariſe peace of mind, 
and a ſerious and laſting pleaſure. Add to this 
that ſuch love towards God is accompanied 
with a perſuaſion that God loves us, which 
doubtleſs is the moſt valuable of all bleff- 


ings. 


To 
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_ have faith in God is to believe what we 

a are taught in the Scripture concerning him, 
chiefly concerning his promiſes to his ſervants 
of forgiveneſs, protection and aſſiſtance in this 
world, and of eternal life in the next. 

And what can yield more ſatis faction than 
ſuch a faith dwelling in a virtuous mind ? 
To rely upon God is to free ourſelves from 
many ſorrows and evils, from deſpondence and 
deſpair, from anxious apprehenſions of future 
events, and repining diſcontent under our pre- 
ſent condition, by cafting our cares upon our 
heavenly Father, with a perſuaſion that he will 
give us what upon the whole 1s beſt for us, 
and that we ſhall make him our protector and 
friend by placing this honourable confidence 
in him. This is a diſpoſition, which though 
God neither commanded nor rewarded it, yet 
would, be its own recompence; though it were 
an error, yet it would be a pleaſing error, fince 
he who imagines himſelf happy, is happy as 
long as the 1 imagination laſts. 

Reſignation is the art of leſſening the evils 
of life, and of bearing them patiently, from the 
conſideration that they are unavoidable, that 
the beſt of men are not ſecured from them, 


that they are of a ſhort continuance, that they 
fall 
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fall out by the permiſſion or the appointment 
of God, that they are uſeful to us even for the 
preſent, and in the end will turn to our ad- 
vantage. And this alſo is a temper which 
even they would deſire to enjoy, . * not 
uſe the means to acquire ĩt. 
Hope looks at future advantages, and medi 
them in ſome manner preſent, by perſuading 
us that we ſhall poſſeſs them; hope is the ſup» 
port of the mind in dangers and difficulties, 
the ſpring and motive of action, and the parent 
of cheerfulneſs. All this it is, when its views 
reach no farther than the preſent ſtate ; but 
the hope of a Chriſtian, which extends beyond 
time and the world, muſt ſurpaſs the dahez in in 

its effects as much as in its object. e 
Prayer is founded upon a ſuppoſition that 
ſomething profitable may be obtained by it, 
and that he to whom we apply is good and mer- 
ciful; and therefore the prayers even of thoſe 
whom the ſenſe of guilt and the fear of puniſh- 
ment compel to this duty muſt produce ſome 
eaſe, proportionable to the degree of faith and 
hope that accompanies them. But the prayer 
of the righteous is the converſation of a ſon 
with a father, an acceſs without fear or diffi- 
dence, an application ſecure - from a denial, a 
certainty 
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certainty that every _ fit to be granted ot 
deſired ſhall be obtained. 

Laſtly, Thankſgivifig is adus and gra- 
Ende is an eaſy and an agreeable duty. He 
who is ungrateful to God or to man hath a 
dark mind, and baſe inclinations, and can 
love nothing beſides his unlovely ſelf; his de- 
lights muſt be, like himſelf, ſenſual and bru- 
tiſh, and ariſing from things which give lefs 
pleaſure than pain. But he who is grateful is 
in ſome degree recompenſed even by the lively 
ſenſe of the benefits which he receives. Thus 
there is a pleaſure in the acts of religion which 
have God more immediately for their object. 

| (2) There is alſo a pleaſure in thoſe occupa - 
tions in which a virtuous and religious man 
will be frequently employed. 

Almoſt all perſons, they eſpecially who 


| have had a good education, ſpend ſome part 
'of their time in acquiring knowledge of one 


ſort or other, in reading and in reflecting. 
Now where the treaſure 1s, there 1s the heart 
alſo, and ſuch as the temper 1s, fuch 1s the 
favourite ſtudy ; and conſequently good per- 
ſons will often meditate upon truths worthy to 
dwell in an upright mind. The perfections 
of the Almighty, the knowledge of human 


nature, 
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nature, che duties of man, as diſcoyerable by 
reaſons the works of God, in which his power; 
kill, and goodneſs ſhine- forth, the holy Scrips 
tires which teach wiſdom unto ſalvation; 
and any ſtudy. which makes us uſeful. in our 
generation, improves the- tinderſtariding, and 
corrupts not the heart, will employ our time; 
if we act like rational creatures, as far as the 
neceflary affairs of life permit, and our natu- 
ral and acquired abilities enable us. In theſe 
occupations there is much pleafurez theyengage 
the mind in prudent and honourable: deſigns, 
they. deliver it from mean cares and trifling 
views, they preſerve it from indolenee and 
ſloth, they compoſe the paſſions, they ſtrengths 
en the judgment, they have the approbation of 
conſcience; and they alſo divert the imagina- 
tion. Objects which are great and noble 
communicate ſome degree of their own ſplendot 
and dignity to the ſoul which contemplates 
upon them, teach it to entertain a due valud 
for itſelf, and to deſpiſe things tranſitory; and 
at the ſame time overflow it with a filent and 
ferious 3 Joy. We are n with the ſight of 


Eri gimur, Uatiotes fieri er humana Aale, * 
tanteſque ſupera ac czleſtia; hæc noſtra ut exigua et minima cons 
umnimus. Cicero, | 
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any thing that is grand and ſplendid in the vi- 
ſible world; we are more pleaſed when our 
thoughts are ſwallowed up in eternity and im- 
menſity, in the incomprehenſible perfections 
of the Author of all, the Firſt and the Laſt, 
who was, and i is, and is to come. 

(3.) There is a pleaſure in that dae 
t walls others, and that maimer of proſecut- 
ing our worldly affairs, which ever e 644 
a religious diſpoſition. 

He who loves and fears God will not have 
inclination or leiſure to purſue the things of 
this life with immoderate earneſtneſs, nor will 
he ſet an immoderate value upon them, much 
leſs will he acquire them by infamous methods, 
though it were to gain the whole world ; nor 
will he on the other hand fall into want by 
lazineſs or extravagance, but will honeſtly la- 
bour to ſupport himſelf and thoſe committed to 
his care, 'and to do good, and to be. uſeful in 
his ſtation. In ſuch a way of life much un- 
eaſineſs is avoided, and much ſatis faction muſt 
ariſe. Either pleaſure is to be found in calm 
integrity, and honeſt induſtry, and acts of be- 
neficence, and moderate deſires, or there is no 


ſuch thing as pleaſure i in this world. 
. ) There 
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( 4.) There is, laſtly, a pleaſure i in performing 
our duty to ourſelves, as it reltes to the . 

and to the paſſions. 5 | 

As to the body, a wiſe and aol perſon ; is his 
own phyſician, fo far I mean as to obſerve the 
rules of ſobriety, and to avoid all thoſe exceſſes 
which bring on pain and ſickneſs, and ſhorten 
and embitter human life. True it is that tem- 
perance will not always ſecure health, and that 
the body, when | its conſtitution is bad, makes 
the ſoul pay dear for her lodging. But in this 
caſe, it is, no ſmall comfort to know that our 
diſtempers are not of our own procuring, and 
that we cannot charge them upon our vices. 
Thus we are ſure to eſcape one ſore evil; for if 
ſickneſs be a grievous thing, ſelf-reproach is ſtill 
more grievous. 

As to. the paſſions, he who keeps 3 in 
good order, ſecures to himſelf peace of mind; 
for when they are indulged and ſuffered to grow 
unruly, they are like ſpoilt children, the grief 
and torment of the parent, and prey upon the 
heart that gave them birth. 

II. The ſecond thing to be proved is, that 
the ways of ſin are not ways of pleaſantneſs : 
and this I ſhall endeavour briefly to ſhow by a 
few general remarks. 
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(..) Firſt, it muſt be acknowledged, that no 
man can be happy who acts againſt his oẽwn 
conſcience, and who ſuſpects that a day of 
judgment will come when his evil deeds ſhall 
be expoſed and puniſhed ; and conſequently the 
preater part of ſinners muſt be deemed miſera- 
ble even for the preſent; for like the Devils, 
they alſo believe and tremble, They know 
that they offend a juſt and powerful God, and 
they fear the ſad conſequences. They have 
not indeed theſe fears always upon them, for 
then they would not continue their evil cour- 
ſes; they put away ſuch thoughts by various 
arts; but yet from time to time, at a ſerious 
hour, when any loſs, diſappointment, or fick- 
neſs befalls them, theſe apprehenſions uſually 
awake and torment them; and this torment 
endured even for an hour hath a bitterneſs in it 
which outweighs the pleaſures of their whole 
life. The pleafures of ſenſe we can well enough 
fpare, but the pain of a wounded mind is inſup- 
portable; and this pain almoſt all ſinners ſuffer, 
They may ſeem contented in their fituation, 
approvers of their own conduct, and void of 
care and conſideration ; but it is frequently a 
falſe appearance. Let us believe God rather 
than men. He who made us, and knows us 
; better 
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better than we know ou rſelves, ſays that ther * 

is no peace for the wicked. 75 
(2.) There 1s another ſort of ſinners, who are 
few in number, when compared withtheformer, 
who feel no remorſe of conſcience, and who 
have perſuaded themſelves that there is no fu- 
ture ſtate, and no Governor of the world, 
Theſe have indeed ſhaken off ſome fears, but 
then they have loſt the greateſt comfort of life, 
which is hape. The days of our mortality are 
always few, and often evil; and the moſt proſ- 
perous condition is not without ſome labour 
and ſorrow. The good have their ſhare in theſe 
evils; but no calamity can take from them the 
expectation of happineſs in a better world. To 
this expectation a virtuous mind hath recourſe, 
on this it reſts, and by this it is ſupported. The 
firſt Chriſtians had nothing beſides this that they 
could call their own ; but this was to them in 
the ſtead of every thing elle ; by this they were 
enabled to be mote than conquerors over ene- 
mies whom few ſinners dare look in the face. 
To this hope the wicked perſons, of whom 
we now ſpeak, are ſtrangers. Their hope is to 
die ſoul and body, to periſh entirely and eter- 

nally, to become as though they had never been. 

This is their whole ſupport and their only re- 
K 3 fuge; 
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fuge; this "muſt cheer them in their journey 
through a troubleſome world, this muſt enliven 
their pleaſures i in the days of health and proſ- 
perity, comfort them in diſtreſs, make their 
bed in ſickneſs, and fortify them againſt an ap- 
proaching diflolution. But this it cannot per- 
form, - No man can delight in a belief that 
things go according to the courſe of 1 know not 
what blind and ſtupid, ſtubborn and unrelent- 
ing Nature; the moſt wicked man cannot take 
pleaſure | in this notion, though his vices may 
maße him hope that it is true, becauſe it ſeems 
to him the lefler evil of the two. No man can 
rejoice in the thoughts of annihilation, though 
His fears of puniſhment may make him wiſh that 
death may put an end to him, and ſhelter him 
from offended juſtice. The expectation of pe- 
riſhing utterly, and falling into a ſtate of inſen- 
fibility, preſents no agreeable proſpect to the 
ſoul, which hath a natural deſire of immorta- 
lity. It muſt damp all the pleaſures that this 
world can beſtow, and be a preſent chaſtiſe- 
ment to unbelievers. Let us eat and drink, 
for to morrow we die, is a gloomy and uncom- 
fortable reflection; it hath been ſometimes ut- 
tered with a cheerful countenance, but always 
with an aking heart, 
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(3 bY; Another reaſon which 1 ſhall barely men- 
tion, why the ways of unrighteouſneſs are not 
the ways of pleaſantneſs, is that every action 
contrary to reaſon and to religion is, if not al- 
ways, yet certainly for the moſt part hurtful 
even in this life. This noxious quality of ſin 
ariſeth from the courſe of nature, the conſtitu- 
tion of things, and the neceſſt ary connection of 
cauſes and effects; and therefore is one e proof of 
a Deity and a Providence, + 
III. Let us now conſider the objections which 
wicked men have made or may make to theſe 
propoſitions. 
(i.) Thoſe ſinners who enjoy health and proſ- 
perity, and can gratify their inclinations, would 
ſay without queſtion that their ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, that every man beſt knows 
whether he be pleaſed or diſpleaſed, contented 
or diflatisfied, cheerful or uneaſy ; that if he 
declares himſelf happy, others ought to believe 
him, at leaſt ought not to contradict him; and 
that they are impertinent, unmannerly, and ab- 
turd people who would endeavour to Fe 
him out of his ſenſes. 
| Now it muſt be acknowledged that there is 
a pleaſure in ſin, elſe there would be no deceit- 
julneſs in jt, no difficulty in forſaking it, and 
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- na ſtruggles in the change from vice to virtue, 
It muſt alſo be confeſſed that he who delights 
in his condition is happy as long as the perſua- 
ſion or the deluſion continues, But if this hap+ 
pineſs proves ſhort-lived, and ends in bodily 
pain, or in the loſs of friends, or in want and 
infamy, or in regret, ſhame and confuſion, in 
remorſe of mind, and horrible apprehenſions, 
vhich is frequently the caſe, the man is unhappy 
upon the whole, and unhappy at the laſt in his 
own judgment. 

[(2.) Again, Sinners may object that good men, 
who affirm from their own experience that 
there is pleaſure in righteouſneſs, are grave diſ- 
ſemblers, who conceal the real ſtate of their 
minds; that a religious perſon is one, who 
partly through dread of future puniſhment, and 
partly through hope of future rewards, is led 
to act contrary to his inclinations, to do vio- 
lence to his paſſions, and to ſacrifice his preſent 
gaſe and ſatisfattzon to theſe views. 

This objection we have already ſhewed to be 
unreaſonable, by ſetting forth the many and un- 
deniable adyantages which ariſe from a good 
life. We will therefore only obſerve this; The 
wicked, when they declare that they take a 
pleaſure 1 in humouring their deprayed appetites, 


Expect 
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expect to be believed They ought then, in 
return, to believe the ſober and ſerious, who - 
affirm that they alſo find ſatisfaction in follow 
ing the dictates of reaſon, and the laws of God, 
They ſhould conſider that pleaſure is as various 
as the humour and the taſte of men. What is 
agreeable to one is pain and puniſhment to ano- 
ther; and even what we love in one part of 
our life, we ſometimes diſlike a: loath at 
another. 

3. Sinners may ſay that . men, when 
they ſet forth the pleaſures of righteouſ- 
neſs or religious wiſdom, either deceive, or are 
deceived ; that if they ſpeak as theysthink, 
they ſeem indeed to be happy, but are happy - 
only in imagination; that therefore the plea+ 
ſures of a pious mind, if there be ſuch, ariſe 
from a ſtrong fancy, from 1 * en- 
thuſiaſm. 

If we ſhould admit even this to be true, 
which certainly is not true, {till it appears that 
a virtuous perſon takes a ſurer way to happi- 
neſs than a ſinner, . The happineſs of a ſinner 
depends upon health, upon riches, upon the 
gratitude, friendſhip and love of vicious per- 
ſons, which are all very precarious. The hap- 
pineſs of a religious man, if we ſuppoſoi it to de- 
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pend upon the approbation of his own con- 
ſeience, and the hopes of immortal life, and a 
perſuaſion that God loves him and takes care 
of him, is fixed upon a much firmer founda- 
tion. Theſe are a poſſeſſion which he can ſe- 
cure to himſelf, and which none can take from 
him. | 
. Another objection which Sinners may 
make to the doctrine of the text, is, that though 
it may be plauſible in appearance, and fpecula- 
tively conſidered, yet the true teſt of it is ex- 
perience; and experience ſhews theſe boaſted 
pleaſures of religion not to be very common 
amongſt Chriſtians. It will be found upon 
examination that religious perſons are not only 
liable to the ſame croſſes and calamities with 
others, but in a great meaſure to the fame 
' paſſions diſorders and weaknefles of mind, to 
cares and ſorrows, to diſcontent and dejection, 
to a great fondneſs of life, and to as great a 
fear of death. Therefore, will finners ſay, 
Tell us not what comfortable effects religion 
muſt produce upon the minds of men, but 
fairly acknowledge what is fact, that it con- 
duceth very little to their preſent contentment, 
and deſerves not the high commendations 
which are uſually beſtowed upon it. 
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To this objection it may be anſwered; 

If it be true, for the moſt patt, that the ways 
of religion are ways of pleaſaritnefs, it is 
enough. In all fuch | general affirmations, ſome 
particular caſes are to be excepted. Therefore 
though ſome honeſt and good perſons througli 
diſorders of body and mind are in uneaſineſs 
and ſorrow, ſtill it remains undeniable that 
goodneſs produces peace and hope and content- 

ment, ſince it uſually and naturally produceth 

them; and where it accidentally fails of its 
effect, a future compenſation ſhall abundantly 
make up the deficience. 

But moreover, when the Scriptures declare 
that there is pleaſure in righteouſneſs, we 
ſhould conſider what they mean by righteouſ- 
neſs, and who the perſon is to whom they make 
this promiſe. It is he who carefully endeavours' 
to obſerve all God's commiandments, and to 
make a conſtant progreſs in virtue, But who- 
ſoever falls ſhort of this muſt loſe much of the 

 pleafyre which religion affords. If his obedi- 
ence be interrupted by wilful tranſgreſſi ions, 
fear and ſelf. reproof, ſhame and ſorrow will 
ſucceed, in proportion to the fins which he 
hath committed, and to the time which he 


hath waſted under their dominion, and will 
diſturb 
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diſturb kim more or leſs for the remaining part 
of his life, and allay the ſatisfaction which he 
finds in returning to his duty. This is too often 
the caſe; our practice agrees not enough with 
our belief and with our knowledge; our hearts 
are divided between earth and heaven; our de- 
fires are inconſtant and inconſiſtent; we ſerve 
many maſters, and conſequently we ſerve none 

regularly, and with the whole mind; we have 
religion enough to give us uneaſineſs, and not 
enough to give us happineſs, enough to make 
us fear God, and not enough to make us love 
him. Thence it comes to paſs that few are 
acquainted with that joy and peace of mind 
which only ariſe from an uniform obedience 
and an habitual goodneſs, 

(S.) Laſtly, Sinners may object that ſome 
duties of Chriſtianity are harſh and diſagree- 
able, as repentance, and ſelf-denial, and mor- 
tification, and that therefore the ways of re- 
ligion cannot be ways of pleafantneſs. 

A ſolemn repentance for heinous crimes is 
not to be reckoned amongſt the original duties 
of religion. Neither the Laws of God, nor 
the conſtitution of human nature have made it 
neceſſary, but the guilt which men have con- 
tracted by habitual tranſgreſſions, and from 

which 
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which they can by 1 other method be abs 
ſolved. God who is hot wilthig + that any 
ſhould petith, invites the greateſt offenders to 
return to him. In chat return fom fin to righs 
teouſneſs there is difficulty ; yet even at the 
ſame time there is a ſatisfaction arifing from 
reflections u pon the danger which 18 pes, 
and che recompence WEES' is ſecured 17 . 
ment. 1 g 

There is another kind of Weed which 
is the duty of the very beſt perſons, and in 
which there is nothing difagretdble.” It muſt 
be a pleafure toon of an itigetvbus diſpoſition 
daily to own his faults and failings to his hea- 
venly Father, and humbly to afk forgiveneſs. 

As of repentance, ſo of mortification or ſelf= 
denial there are two forts. The firſt conſiſts 
in mortifying our vices, and tefraining from 
things forbidden by reaſon and religion, and 
contrary” to our preſent intereſt. - If in this we 
find any difficulty, it muſt be chaten entirely 
upon ourſelves. + | 

The ſecond kind of ha or felf- 
denial confiſts in loving and ufing with mode- 
tation the good things of this life which in a 
certain degree are lawful. This is a duty very 
agreeable to reaſon, and very ſuitable Both to 
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the body and to the mind. We ought to have 
practiſed it though God had not required it, 
becauſe the things which we poſſeſs are pre- 
garious; becauſe death will part us from them; 
becauſe too great an affection towards them 
makes us miſerable when the ſeparation comes; 
becauſe the pleaſures of the ſenſes, if not diſ- 
eretely uſed, and ſometimes avoided, grow 
inſipid, hurt the health, and ſtupify the un- 
| derſtanding; becauſe he who is a ſlave to his 
diverſions and to his appetites will unavoidably 
be ignorant, fooliſh, and deſpicable. +. 

| Therefore wiſe men in all ages and places, 
Pagans as well as Chriſtians, have both recom- 
mended and practiſed this duty, ſome through 
religious principles, others through temper and 
by choice, ſome to pleaſe God, others to pleaſe 
themſelves. We call it mortification, or ſeltf- 
denial, and often repreſent it to our thaughts 
as a rigid and ſevere virtue; but there. is. no- 
thing auſtere. and uncomfortable in it, except 
the name that it bears; and it might juſtly be 
called the art of leſſening our wants by contract- 
ing our deſires, and of ſecuring to ourſelves as 
much happineſs as ſhould be expected, and can 
be found here below. | 
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Suffer the little children to come to me, =y for- 
bid them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of Ged. 
V. erih, Lſay unto you, Whoſoever ſpall not re- | 
ceive the kingdom of God as a bitle child, Be 
hall not enter therein. os 


HREE of the Evangeliſts inform us that 

young children were brought to Chriſt 
by their parents or friends, that he ſhould touch 
them, that he ſhould put his hands upon them 
and pray, that he ſhould pray for them and. 
bleſs them. In Geneſis we read that Jacob 
laid his hands upon the ſons of Joſeph, and, 
blefled them; and we may obſerve that it. was 
a cuſtom among the Jews to preſent their 
children to illuſtrious perſons remarkable for 
their piety, that they might lay their hands 
upon them, and recommend them to God's 
| * | fayour 
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favour by their prayers. Hence it is evident 


that the parents or friends of theſe children be- 


lieved Chriſt to be one who had a juſt title to 
the character which he aſſumed; for if they 
had not entertained this opinion of him, they 
would never have deſired his bleſſing for their 
children. 
And yet the Aiſciples," it is ala; rebuked 
thoſe who, brought them. The writers of the 
Goſpels have not told us why the diſciples 
were e offended at thoſe who pald this reſpect 
to Chriſt; ſo that conjectures only and proba- 
ble reaſons may be offered N it; theſe 
for inſtance: 
_ diſciples ſeem to have been at chat par- 

ticular time converſing with Chriſt upon ani im- 
portant ſubject, and full of attention to his doc- 
trine; and they might be offended at the im- 
portunity of theſe _ who interrupted the 
diſcourſe. 

The diſciples might think ſuch ions to be 
beneath the dignity of their Maſter, He came 
into the world to inſtru& men in the moſt mo- 


raentous concerns, to explain and improve the 
Law, to vindicate it from falſe interpretations, 
to reject frivolous aud pernicious traditions, to 
call ſinners to repentance, to ſhew forth his 

| power 
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power by:: working miraeles, and healing all 
manner of diſeaſes In theſe things they might 
think his office to conſiſt in ſuch a degree that 
it could mot be proper for the great Prophet, 
the Moeſſias, thie Son of God, to condeſcend to 
upon young children. It is ſaid indeed, that 
Jeſus, at the beginning of his miniſtry, bapti- 
zed the people; but then, as St. John ohſetves 
particularly, he did it not nen "GG Nis» 
diſciples : 4 eint bimwmioer.omd "1 
They might then eee thels perſons. 
eee their Maſter, Who went 
about doing good, and was ſo much taken up 
with other and higher employments; they 
might thinł ĩt proper to diſcourage them from 
reſorting to him upon this oecaſion, leſt others 
ſhould follow their example, and become trou- 
bleſome to him hy their numbers: 
Or they might have ſome diſlike of the pa- 
thy of ſuch a fayour: I h beter iden tr: 
Or they might fancy this to be an uſcleſs-ce- 
remony; becauſe they res heard their 
Mam mme. “ Note Nei 
Whatſoever might be * a ahi 
wad the diſciples to reprimand. and A0 off 
Vor. II. L 77% 
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favour by their prayers. Hence it is evident 


that the parents or friends of theſe children be- 


lieved Chriſt to be one who had a jult title to 
the character which he aflumed ; for if they 
had not entertained this opinion of him, they 
would never have deſired his bleſſing for their 
children. 

And yet the Aiſciples, it is ſald, rebuked 
thoſe who brought them. The writers of the 
Goſpels have not told us why the diſciples 
were offended at thoſe who paid this reſpect 
to Chriſt ; ſo that conjectures only and proba- 
ble reaſons may be offered concerning it; theſe 
for inſtance: 

* "The diſciples ſeem to have been at chat par- 

ticular time converſing with Chriſt upon an im- 
portant ſubject, and full of attention to his doc- 
trine; and they might be offended at the im- 
portunity of theſe perſons who interrupted the 
diſcourſe. 

The diſciples might think ſuch iQtfons to be 
beneath the dignity of their Maſter, He came 
into the world to inſtru& men in the moſt mo- 
raentous concerns, to explain and improve the 
Law, to vindicate it from falſe interpretations, 
to reject frivolous aud pernicious traditions, to 
call ſinners to repentance, to ſhew forth his 


power 
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power by working miracles, and healing all 
manner of diſeaſes. In theſe things they might 
think his oſſice to conſiſt in ſuch a degree, that 
it could not be proper for the great Prophet, 
the Meſſias, the Son of God, to condeſcend to 
ſpend his valuable time in laying his hands 
upon young children. It is ſaid indeed, that 
Jeſus, at the beginning of his miniſtry, bapti- 
zed the people; but then, as St. John ohſerves 
particularly, * it mot nn but a k 
diſciples: f E £©2.3 $$ 2.53" ; 5 Nets G4 4Þ” of NN. | 
They might ! imagine that theſe perſons. 
were -unwelcome to their Maſter, Who went 
about doing good, and was ſo much taken up 
with other and higher employments; they 
might think it proper to diſcourage them from 
reſorting to him upon this occaſion, leſt others 
thould fallow their example, and become trou- 
bleſome to him by their number: 
Or they might have ſome diſlike; of the pa- 
rents of thoſe children, and think, __ unwor- 
thy ache ,t. % 1970 SNR th Tr: 
Or they might fancy this to be an uſeleſs ce- 
remony, becauſe they eee heard their 
Maſter recommend es #15726 er DNN 
- Whatſoeyer, might * the reaſons * mo- 
* the diſciples to reprimand . and drive, off 
Vol. II. L 3 8 theſe 
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theſe petitioners, their Matter did by no means 
approve their behaviour. When Jeſus ſaw it, 
he was mach diſpleaſed, and ſaid unto them; 
Suffer the little children to come to me, and 
forbid them not. And he took them up in 
his arms, pug ks ne, mme 
tho | THIN 
It was uſual GH our Sada and it is in- 
deed his peculiar manner, to raiſe: moral moral inſtruc- 
tion from every incident and object which came 
in his way and offered itſelf to his view. This 
method of teaching was ſtriking and familiar, 
and excellently" adapted to male a Rrong im- 
preſſion upon the minds of his hearers, and to 
fix in their memories his diſcourſes, together 
with the ſubjects and circumſtances which gaue 
riſe to them. Hence alſo Chriſtians may learn 
to imitate the example of their Lord in this 
frame and temper of mind, and to make a mo- 
ral and religious uſe of the occurrences of life, 
by which many things ſeemingly indifferent, 
and often paſſed over as ſuch, may be ſanctified 
t good purpoſes. Thus for example, whilſt 
one views the werks of the creation wird care- 
leſs unconcern, or with frivolous curioſity, ano- 
ther ſees and adores in h the eee 


great Artificer., ee e do's 
7 Our 
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er Losd benz rhe veadily condeſtended⸗ 
ad compliod with the honeft deſire of the pa · 
tents in bleſſing their children, ſo he took oc- 
caſion alio at the ſarne time to acquaint his Af 
ciples, and thoſe who were preſent, with forne 
of the qualifications -necoffary for thoſe who 
would join themſelves to him; a matter of great 
importance, and highly concerning all thoſe to 
whom the Goſpel ſhould ever be preached: 
Suffer, ſays he; the little children to come to 
me: for of ſuch is che kingdom of God. Vexily 
I ay unto you, Whoſoever ſhall not receive the 
kingdom of God as 4 links ent he thall not 
enter therein; 

By the Linge ef Grd is hind invant hi 
Church of Chriſt, into which they who are ad- 
mitted are entitled, if they obſetve his precepts; 
to eternal life im the world to come: to enter 
into the kingdom of God, is to be a true diſci- 
ple of Jeſus Chriſt· Our Lord therefore de- 
clares, that none are ſit to be his followers; un- 
leſpthey: pofleſs the diſpoſitions ay oblery- 
nin young children. 5530 

Frotm the text thus far explained; it 158805 
to have been commonly thought by the Jews, 
that the prayers of pious perſons right procure 
ne from God upon thoſe for whom they 

| >. Were 
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theſe petitioners, their Maſter did by no means 
approve their behaviour. When Jeſus ſaw it, 
he was mich diſpleaſed; and faid unto them; 
Suffer the little children to come to me, and 
forbid them not. And he took them up iu 
his arms, . his n. ee ig 
them. | 
It was uſual a our e * it is in- 

deed his peculiar manner, to raiſe: moral inftruc- 
tion from every incident and object which came 
in his way and offered itſelf to his view. This 
method of teaching was ſtriking and familiar, 
and excellently adapted to make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon the minds of his hearers, and to 
fix in their memories his diſcourſes, together 
with the ſubjects and circumſtanoes which gave 
riſe to them. Hence alſo Chriſtians may learn 
to imitate the example of their Lord in this 
frame and temper of mind, and to make a mo- 
ral and religious uſe of the occurrences of life, 
by which many things ſeemingly indifferent, 
and often paſſed over as ſuch, may be ſanctified 
to good purpoſes. Thus for -example, whilſt 
one views the works of the orcation/ with care- 
teſs unconcern, or with frivolous curiolity, ano- 
ther ſees and adores in . ys 20 
great Artificer. el) $a © 
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Gor Lord then; as he ceadily condeſeEndeds 
nd complicd with the honeſt defirs of the pa. 
tents in bleſſing their children, fo he took oc- 
eafion-.alfo at the dame time £0 acquarnt his df - 
ciples, and thoſe who were preſent, with forne 
of the qualifications neceflary for thoſe who 
would join themſelves to him; à matter of great 
importance, and highly concerning all thoſt to 
whom the Goſpel ſhould ever be preached. 
Buffer, fays he; the little children to come to 
meg for of ſuch is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I ſay unto you, Whoſoever ſhall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a liabe child, he thall not 
enter therein; ' - 

By the Ling den of Gad is best infant th 
Church of Chriſt, into which they who are ad- 
mitted are entitled, if they obſetve his precepts; 
to eternal life in the world to come: to enter 
into the kingdom of God, is to be a true diſci- 
ple of Jeſus Chriſt Our Lord therefore de- 
clares, that none are fit to be his followers; un- 
leſsthey pofleſs the diſpoſitions ay, oblery- 
able in young children. = 
Fromm the text thus far explained it Wan 
to have been commonly thought by the Jews, 
that the pray ers of pious perſons might procure 
Ware from God upon thoſe for whom they 
1 1 8 3 . were - 
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were made. This opinion was e by 
thoſe who brought their children to Chriſt, and 
be confirmed them in that opinion by comply- 
ing ſo readily with their requeſt. In the New 
Teſtament Chtiſtians are exhorted to pray for 
each other, and mention is made of the uſeful- 
neſs and the efficacy of ſuch prayers. St. Paul fre- 
quently prays for the brethren to whom he ad- 
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 dreffes his Epiſtles, and deſires that they alſo 
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would pray for him: and this practice is well 
adapted to kindle and cheriſh that mutual love 
and charity which is the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
terof Chriſtianity. In the Old Teſtament we find 
Patriarchs and Prophets and holy men offering up 
prayers fortheir children, for their friends, for their 
country; and what regard God ſhewed to theit 
requeſts appears in many places of Scripture, and 
in the examples of Abraham, of Moſes, of Job, 
of other perſons eminent for their piety. In 
Ezechiel, God to teſtify how greatly he was 
offended at his people, and how firmly reſolved 
to puniſh them, declares that even though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job lived amongſt-them, 
they ſhould not be able by their interceſſion to 
fave any beſides themſelves. So in Jeremiah 
it is ſaid upon a like occaſion that though even 
Moſes and Samuel 2 before God to make 
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ſupplĩcation for the people, it ſhould not avail; 
and the Prophet is forbidden to pray for them: 
Thus the greatneſs of their fin and of the di- 
vine diſpleaſure is'deſcribed in a manner which 
at the ſame time ſhews how ready God is to 
hear the interceſſion of the good, and for their 
ſakes-to ſhew favour even to thoſe who deſerve 
it not. Under the Moſaic diſpenfation, though 
preſent rewards were promiſed to obedience, 
yet the beſt men were not always diſtinguiſhed 
from others by proſperity, nor had they con- 
ſtantly thoſe temporal advantages which com- 
mand the reſpe& of the world, But that vir- 
tue might be reverenced, God by frequently 
granting the requeſts which good men offered 
up to him for others, raiſed them to a much 
higher dignity, than power and wealth could 
ever gain. This therefore is one of the con- 
ſiderable rewards of piety, that the righteous 
are repreſented in the Scriptures, not only as 
the ſervants, but as the friends of God, as able 
not only to procure bleſſings for themſelves, 
but for others alſo; and in this appears, what 
God ſays to Eli, Them that enden me, I will 
honour, 

What our Lord ſays cond the ! 
cations required of thoſe who hope to be his 
L 3 | _ diſciples, 
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difciples, may he mifiinderſtood and wreſted tg 

a bad ſenſe. Thus, for example, fore nay 
reaſog upon it; The doctrine af the text is this 
in general, that the ſervants of Chriſt ouglit to 
be like young children. Children are credu- 
lous ; they will believe any thing that is told 
them by their inſtructors; Chriſtians ought tc 
have the ſame diſpoſitions, and to receive with 
the fame ſubmiſſion doctrines relating to reli- 
gion; they ſhould: believe vhatſoever their 
teachers. recommend as neceſſary to be believ- 
ed. Children are not capable of judging for 
themſelves; they ought to be under the direc- 
tion of their friends; ſo ought Chriſtians to re- 

fign their judgment to thoſe who have the care 
of their ſouls. The powers of reaſon are weak 
and unactive in children: ſo ought they to be 
in Chriſtians, as to their ſpiritual affairs; they 
ſhquld perſuade themſelves that it is enough for 
them to believe, and that the moſt perfect obe- 
diencę conſiſts in ſacrificing their reaſon, which 
hath nothing to do in matters of faith, and only 
ſerves to lead into error. 

Thus: ſome: haye reaſoned! upon the ſubject, 
particularly in the Church of Rome, whoſe fa- 
yourite doctrine is an implicit fubmiſhon to the 
decifions; of bold: men, who call themſelves the 

Catholic 
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Catholic Chureh, and who pretend to have lin 
fallibility reſiding amongſt them ſome where or 
other, though where to fix it they know n. 
And here let me obſerve to you, that the 
Goſpel is not calculated fot thoſe who either 
wickedly abuſe their reaſon; or entirely diſcatd 
if, The political Chriſtian wreſts and perverts 
the Seriptures to his own diſhoneſt purpoſes; 
and the Bigot, lying at the merey of every Im- 
poſtor, hath in reality no faith at all; for a 
man can no more believe with another man's 
faith, than he can ſatisfy his hunger by ſeeing 
another man eat. To both theſe perſons the 
Goſpel ſhines in vain, as the ſun doth to thoſe 
who are blind, or to thoſe who are ſhut up ma 
dark room. But be it obfetved alſo, that a 
modeſt teachable and tractable temper is equally 
remote from both theſe extremes, I ſhould be 
glad of a guide, if J were travelling in roads 
with which I was not well acquainted; but if 
my guide endeavoured to lead me down a pre- 
cipice, or into the deep waters, I ſhould chuſe 
to truſt to my own ſenſes, rather than to his. 
The meaning of our Saviour's words in the 
text is not difficult to be found out by thoſe 
who ſeek it impartially, and have no indire& 
ends to ſerve, and no favourite not ion to eſta- 
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bliſh. The doctrine laid down there in general 
terms, is that true believers are to be like young 
children. The queſtion is, In what ought they 
to reſemble them? And the anſwer to this 
queſtion is ſoon diſcovered, when we conſider 
te qualities which are uſually found in young 
children. They are of two ſorts: firſt, defect 
and natural imperfections; n amiable 

and good diſpoſitions. | Ty 
The defects natural to that age are, want of 
reaſon, wantof judgment, a credulous temper, 
an eaſineſs to be deluded. It cannot poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed that our Lord ſhould recommend 
theſe defects to men as worthy of their imita- 
tion. Hard would be the condition of Chriſti- 
ans, if their religion muſt make them leſs 
knowing than they would have been without 
it, if it obliged them to be like idiots, and to 
live and die children in the worſt ſenſe of the 
word. The human underſtanding is indeed 
confined to narrow bounds, and reaſon left to 
itſelf ſeldom makes a great progreſs in divine 
truths, and God hath revealed to us things 
which by our own abilities we could not have 
diſcovered, But reaſon, no leſs than revela- 
tion 1s a good gift which cometh from above, 
and is not to be rejected becauſe it cannot ſearch 
out, 
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out; and bring to light every truth, or becauſe, 
like all other nn are goods: it je be 
Fine and abuſed. 

If Religion conſiſts in ignorance ad tae; 
lity, how ſhall Chriſtians ſearch the Scriptures, 
diſcern between true and falſe teachers, prove 
all things, and be ready to give an anſwer to 
thoſe who ſhall aſk them a reaſon of the faith 
that is in them? Theſe things require a due and 
diligent exerciſe of the powers of the mind, 
and Chriſtians are not only permitted but com- 
manded to cultivate: and improve them. Be 
not children in underſtanding, ſays the Apoſtle; 
in malice or in wickedneſs be ye children, but 
in underſtanding be men, | 
Indeed it is too plain to want much proof 
that the imperfections of children. are not 
Chriſtian accompliſhments, Let us conſider 
the amiable qualities and good diſpoſitions 
which are often obſervable in children, and 
which our Lord certainly had in view, when 
he required of all who would be his followers 
to reſemble young children, 

Amongſt theſe we may- 8 in the firſt 
place, innocence. 

I know there are thoſe win will hardly low 
innocence to infants : but I find that Chriſt 
and 


N 
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and his Apeftles have allowed it. It muſt be 


acknowledged that the innocence of iiifants, 


- as it ariſeth from an incapacity of tranſgreſſing, 


is # negative quality, which cannot be called, 
ſtrictly fpeaking, a good diſpoſitiom. And yet 
it is not an imperfection; it is rather ſomething 
atriable, and worthy of imitatiom: à child, in 
this reſpect, was in our Saviout's judgment, a 
proper ernblem of a good Chriſtran, whom it 
behovet to be free from all habits of ſin, aiid 
in that ſenſe, not to' ſin at all, that is, not wih 


fully, ſedately,. and deliberately.” 


Another quality obſervable in Children, 
which our Lord expected from his followers, 
was that temper which is oppofite- to ambition 
and to an exceſſiwe love of this world. The 
diſciples of Chrift, like the reft of the Jews, 
were per funded that the kingdom of the Meth 
was to be temporal. As Chriſt had choſen 
them, and admitted them to his fervice and 
converſation, they coneluded that they ſhould 
be advanced to the greateſt honours in his 
kingdom. But they were many in number, 
and could not, as they well fappoſed, be all 
equal in dignity. This thought diſturbed 


them ; a deſire of preeminence poſſoſſod their 


minds, and made them aſpire to the beſt thare 
of 


- 
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of their Mater s:favout, and the moſt honött- 
rable employments enter har: they were jeu: | 
tous of each other, and theſe jealoufies ſome- 
timesburſt ont into cortterttiorr arrd reſentrnent. 
They came to Jefus, ſays St. Matthew, and 
aſked him, Who is the greateſt in the king- 
dom of heaven? Me knowing © their rhoughts 
and the end for which they pur this queſtion t 
him,. called a tittfe child, and ſer Him in che 
midſt of them, and fäid, Verily I ſay unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and become as 


| fittle children, ye thalk not enter into the 


kingdom of heaven,  Whofoever therefore 
fhall humble himfelf as this lirtte child, tlie 
fame is greateft in the kingdom of heaven. 
That is, Unleſs you preſerve yourfelves free 
from pride and ambition and thirft of ſuperi- 
ority, you are not fit for my fervice. My 
ſervice requires perſons who think not highty 
of themſelves, who are not contentious about 
dignity, who purfue not worldly honour and 
power, who feek not to fer themfelves above 
others, 'whofe great care is, not how high a 
ſtation they may acquire, but how they may 
fulfil the duties of the ſtation in which God 
hath placed them. Of this diſpoſition child- 
hood i 154 proper emblem. Children are ſtrangers 


to 


4 
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to the deſires of wealth and grandeur, and to 
the arts of acquiring and preſerving them: this 
is a diſtemper not incident to youth, and 
ſeldom felt till the firſt ſeaſon of life is paſt. 

The kingdom of Chriſt was not like other 
kingdoms ; no rewards were promiſed to his 
ſubjects, in this world, none upon which they 
could certainly depend, thoſe excepted which 
flow from virtue and a good conſcience. His 
Church was to be in a low and ſuffering ſtate 
for a conſiderable time: none were fit to enter 
into it, who could not bear diſgrace and po- 
verty and ſufferings. The higheſt places there 
were the moſt dangerous and laborious, and 
they who ſhould be chief in that ſociety, . were 
to, be the ſervants of all, to be an example of 
patience, of ſelf-denial, of humility, of cha- 
rity, to be entirely occupied in ſerving others, 
and not to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, 

Again, In children is uſually found an un- 
affected ſincerity, an open ſimplicity of man- 
ners, free from guile and hypocriſy, a heart 
eaſily touched with compaſſion, a readinels to 
lay aſide anger and reſentment, and to be re- 
conciled to thoſe who have offended them, and 
that ſort of charity which thinketh no evil 
of others, and is apt to judge too fayourably 
rather 
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rather than too ſeverely, . Theſe are qualities 
which are not thought very. uſeful, and 'afe 
ſeldom entertained by thoſe who would thrive 
in the world at any rate: but they are neceſſury 
for one who would make the precepts of the 
Goſpel the rule of his life ; and we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe that our-Lord intended to require ther 
from his followers, when he exhorted them to 
imitate” young children. They were to pray 
for their enemies, to forgive and pity them, to 
return” good for evil, to inſtruct the ignorant, 
to bear with the weak, to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves from all mankind by their condeſcenſioni 


and charity, and openly to profeſs a perſecuted 
religion. This could not be” accompliſhed, 
unleſs they were renewed in their minds, and 
as it were, born again, and free from 1 
hatred, diſſimulation, and ſelf intereſt. 
Children are weak and defenceleſs; they 100 
alſo ſenſible of it, and in any danger fly to 
their friends, and place an entire confidence in 
them; which affords us a lively image of the 
diſpoſition which a Chriſtian ought to enter- 
tain, and of that humility and truſt in God, 
oppoſite to pride and ſelf-· conceit, which he 
ought to exerciſe. He will not have a vain 
opinion of his on abilities; he will nat truſt 
in 
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in his oum doxterity, ꝓrudence and induſtry, 
8 if by them he could, provide for himſelf 
without che bleſſing of - Gad;,he will not de- 
pend upon his own. virtue aud g a8 if 
he were worthy up that acgeunt te receive 
rewards from God; he will not rely upon his 
own conſtancy and reſalation, as if he could 


daquit himſelf well under any trials and: tem- 


ptations without che aid of the holy Spirit 


where they prevail keep, the Sons who are 


infected with them in eee 3, Hane 


wie and rcvd. 2. ba & ay 
allt is evident that, grown porſons are on many 
accounts More capable than children of receiv- 
ing inſtruction, and of improving their minds; 
they have the advantage of experience, their 
memory and reaſoning axe ſtrengthened by ex- 
erciſę; they are therefore better qualified to 
perceiye the force of an argument, and the 
evidence of a truth which is explained t 
them. But if à conceit of their on abili- 
tigs, with 2 contempt of thoſe who. reaſon 
with them, | or. a fondneſs for a contrary opini - 
en, hath taken poſlęſſion of their inds, they 
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| „Laſtly, In children is commonly. found 
dgcility Joined to a deſire of knowledge : they 
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wil be leſs able 0 difepra right rom wreng., 
than! a Qhilq 5 and che Mere ingenious and 
learned chey are, the further will hey be. 
fam forming a juſt judgment for chęir abili- 
ties WL only ſervs to furniſh them irh ſubtle 
cavils, and with objeGiqns to the truths which. 
they are hot willing to belicyes: and'you-- may- 
confute them, but not eonvinee chem. X wig! 
| perſons, if they haue no bias, wäll much 
ſooner perceive a truth Which 15) ſet: before. 

them, and aflent to it. than theſn of mere 
years Who are ſtubbern and Vain, r prepoſ- 
fled in favour of a contrary doctrin ee 
_- When our Lord ſaid in the text at they. 
only ſhould enter into bis kingdom who were 

only like young children, amongſt other ami- 
able qualities diſeoverable in that nge he er · 
tainly intended to recommend to men 8:willng- 
neſs! and aptneſs to repeive inſtruction, and 2 
mind free from pride and præjudice. dadleed it 
leems very probable that he had this partieu- 
larly in view, if we | canſider che ppeſition 
which he TIES: W ace bis 
miniſtry. 1 

It appears chat the de os 

of his nation in learning, rank, abd authority 
e dhe great oppoſers of Chriſt. They had 


conceited 
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conceited notions of their national privileges 
and wanted triumphant Meſſias, they held 
many opinions, both ſpeculative and practical, 
different from the doctrines taught by Chriſt, 
they pretended to great ſkill in religious learn- 
ing, they admired 'their-own ' penettation and 
wiſdom, they ſuppoſed themſelves: fully qua- 
lified to teach others, and ſo accompliſhed as 
to need no inſtruction, they ſcorned to become 
diſciples of Chriſt, and to converſe with thoſe 
poor and illiterate perſons whom he had choſen 
for his companions; they were ambitious and 
vainglorious, ſelfiſh and covetous, they obſerv- 
ed the ritual law and had the outſide of reli- 
gion, and were full of ſpiritual pride and arro- 
gant notions of their own ſanctity. To ſuch 
perſons the Goſpel was preached in vain, ex- 
hortations were loſt upon them, reproofs ex- 
aſperated them, and nothing leſs than a tho- 
rough change could qualify them to enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

Our Lord having in view theſe ee of 
the Jews and the preſent and future effects of 
them, takes occaſion to declare that he requir- 
ed, as a previous condition, the diſpoſition of 
children in thoſe who would join themſelves to 
him. He demanded a teachable and a tracta- 

I ble 


5 
c 


leve without evidence, a thing which bur 


Lord not only never required, but greatly diſ- 
approved. The firſt thing to be eonſidered by 


an honeſt and prudent man was; whether 
Chriſt were a-»prophet” and a meſſenger ſent 
from God. Here Chriſt-appealed to their 
reaſon and to their ſenſes, whether he did not 
anſwer the character of the Meſſias as it ſtood 
in the prophetic writings; whether he didi not 
go about doing good, and working mirades, 


and whether theſe were not fuffcient ptoots: | 


of his miſſion. l Al nos 

Theſe things being clear; the conſtqutnce 
was clear, that men ought to hear him with 
attention and reverence, to think him wiſer 
than themſelves, not to give way to a son- 


tentious eaviling humour, but to believe his i 


doctrines, unleſs he were to teach manifeſt 
immoralities, or palpable contradictions.) 

We are, I preſume, free from this fault; of 
which we find ſo many of the Jews to have 
been guilty, We believe in Chriſt, we affent 


to his ddEtrines, we oppoſe not our judgment 


to his, we call not his wiſdom aid veracity in 
queſtion. But let us not eſteem ourſelves 
VoL. II. 2 | 00 
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ble teniper,) and this temper is very different 
from eredulity- To be eredulous is) to Be 


conceited notions of their national Privilcget, 
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and wanted a triumphant Meſſias, they held 


many opinions, both ſpeculative and practical, 
different from the doctrines taught by "Chriſt, 


ttmey pretended to great kill in religious learn 


ing, they admired their own penetration and 
wiſdom,” they ſuppoſed themſelves: fully qua- 
lified to teach others, and ſo accompliſhed as 
to need no inſtruction, they ſcorned to become 
diſciples of Chriſt, and to converſe with thoſe 
poor and illiterate perſons whom he had choſen 
for his companions; they were ambitious and 
vainglorious, ſelfiſh and covetous, they obſerv- 
ed the ritual law and had the outſide of reli- 
gion, and were full of ſpiritual pride and arro- 
gant notions of their own ſanctity. To ſuch 
perſons the Goſpel was preached in vain, ex- 
hortations were loſt upon them, reproofs ex- 
aſperated them, and nothing leſs than a tho- 
rough change could qualify them to enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. | - 

Our Lord having in view theſe tied! of 
the Jews and the preſent and future effects of 
them, takes occaſion to declare that he requir- 
ed, as a previous condition, the diſpoſition of 
children in thoſe who would join themſelves to 
him. He demanded a teachable and a tracta- 

I ble 
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ble temper, „and this" temper is very different | 
from eredulity- To be credulous is) to Ber 


eve without evidence, a thing which dur 
Lord not only never required, but greatly diſ- 


| approved; The fiſt thing to be eonſidered by 


an honeſt and prudent man was, whether 
Chriſt were a prophet and a meſſenger ſent 
from God. Here Chriſt-appealed to their 


reaſon and to their ſenſes, whether he did not 


anſwer tlie character of the Meſſias as it ſtood 
in the prophetic writings; -whether he did not 
go about doing good, and working mirades, 
and whether theſe were not tufficient»ptoots: | 
of his miſſion- 2 40 {bro fto Hed 5%, 
Theſe things being clear; the conſtqutnce 
was clear, that men ought to hear him with 
attention and reverence, to think him wiſer 
than tliemſelves, not to give way to a en- 
tentious eaviling humour, but to believe his 
doctrmes, unleſs he were to teach manifeſt 
immoralities, or palpable contradictions- 
We are, I preſume, free from this fault, of 
which we find ſo many of the Jews to have 
been guilty. We believe in Chriſt; we aſſent 
to his doEtrines, we oppoſe not our judgment 
to his, we call not his wiſdom atid veracity in 
queſtion. But let us not eſteem ourſelves 
Vo L. II. M | too 
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too much upon this account. Our caſe is 
different from the caſe of thoſe to whom the 
Goſpel was firſt preached. They were bred 
up in another perſuaſion, they had many 
prejudices to conquer, and often as many 
temporat advantages to refign before they 
could be converted. We contend not with 
the fame difficulties. We are Chriſtians by 
education, and if we have prejudices, they are 
uſually on the ſide of revelation. We have 
the: more reaſon to remember that our belief 
is of no value, if it be not accompanied with 
an obedience: to the precepts of Him, whom 
we call our Lord. If we perform not what 
we think and own to be his will, we ſhew 
that we are Chriſtians by chance and cuſtom, 
or rather that we have no title to that name, 
and therefore none to the rewards which are 
promiſed to thoſe who embrace the Goſpel 
with a careful nerves to live ſuitably to its 
directions. 
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V they foal be comforted, Ge. 


UR Savieur thus begins atid cbocks 
tis Diſcourſe upon the mount with ſe- 
veral ſhort ſentences in praiſe of certain virtues 


and pious difpoſitions. I ſhall firſt endeavour 


to Muftrate them in more or fewer words, ac- 
cording as they require, and then make ſome 
general remarks upon them. 


I. Bleſſed are the pobr in ſpirit ; for theiss is 19 


the kingdom of heaven. 


What we call a literal and a figurative way of IP 


ſpeaking, is by Jewiſh writers called fleſh. and 
ſpirit. To be poor, according to the fleſh,' on 
in the literab ſenſe, is to be deſtitute of the ne- 
ceſtaries of life. Fo be poor in ſpirit, on poor in 


a figurative ſenſe, may perhaps mean, to be free 
M 2 from 
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from an northhate love, or vehement deſire of 


riches, to be contented if we have them not, 


and de! to bear even the loweſt ſtate of 


indigencęe 7 and if we Dave wealth, to value 1 it 


no more 0 it deſerves, that ſo we may be 


ready decently and cheerfully to reſign up any 
part of it, or the , if he who gave it ſhould 
require It. 

To be poor in ſpirit means alſo in Jewith 
phraſe, to be humble and lowly- minded; nor is 
this interpretation very remote from the for- 
mer. 

A wiſe mdifference and a moderate affection 
towards the things of the preſent world, is re- 


preſented by our Saviour as a bleſſed temper, 


and worthy of a future reward. Without ſuch 
a diſpoſition none could become his diſciples, 
and embrace the low ſtate to which he invited 
them; and therefore it is more than once re- 
quired and recommended in this diſcourſe upon 


the mount. 


Jo thoſe who are thus poor is promiſed the 
kingdom of God, an abundance of heavenly 
tithes; ſuch as an admiſſion into the Church, 
remiffion of ſins, the knowledge of divine 
truths, the: wealth of-a contented: mind, the 
d 07 2 16229: EIS | * 
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hereafter. 30; pln 230 cotRtiog 
"Bleobare they . mourn; ; ch they ſhall 
bern e us Nee b A. * i 


That ãs, ſay * Blefled are: they Who ate 
truly penitent, and moutn for their ſins, for 
they ſhall be comforted with the aſſurance ef 
pardon, and the hope of future happiness. This 
interpretation is not »improbable:# but as thie 
words, they that mourm, are en a wider 
ſenſe alſo may be added to them; Rleſſed are 
they who endure afffictions e kind with 
an bumble ſubmiſſioii to the divine Providence: 
but ſtil more bleſſed, if their ſorrows and the 
hardſhips which they undergo! are for. the ſake 
of duty and religion. God will certainly ſupport 
them under their diſtreſs, and hercafter they 
ſhall reſt for ever in thoſe mann! xvhere no 
ſorrow enters. * 00 <. 

Bleſſed are ba. meek; for aan Salt inheri 

the earth buen 
Here our Saviour linde cut PR of 
David in the Pſalms; Yet a little while, and 
the wicked ſhall not be, but the meek ſhall in- 
kerit the earth. Wait on the Lord—and he. 
ſhall exalt thee to inherit the eanba'! t boot 
M3 LIK - Which 
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Which pramiſes relating plainly to a quiet 
poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, the words of 
our Lord alſo may bear a ſ@nſe not different, 
and have ſome view even to temporal benefits, 
Bleſſad are they who are of a gentle, harm leſs, 
and patient temper, Who ate not haughty and 
turbulent, or eager of worldly honqurs, who 
can forgive injuries, and can give up part of 
their right for the fake of peace. They ſhall 
inherit the earth; they by the providence. of 
God, and according to the common. courſe. of 
things, will prabably find friends and pratec- 
tors, eſeape injuries, and enjoy quietly their 
poſiztiions, aud the fruits of their honeſt: in- 
duſtry. Though they lay not up for themſelyes 
great treaſures, nor riſe to high ſtations, but in 
theſe arts are much inferior to many of the 
crafty. antlenterpriſing ehildren of this world, 
yet neither are they in equal danger af falling 
and gf being ſtripped af all. No promiſe is 
here made to the meek of wealth and: power 
and wqrklly honours, nor ingeed-are theſe thipgs 
their ordinary portion,” but only of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life without firife, diſquiet or re- 
morſe. This will uſually be the bleſſing be- 
ſtowed upon them, and in caſe of perſecution, 
if this reward ſhould fail, it will be made up in 
5 the 
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che next frate, in that new nene 
earth wherein-dwelleth righteeuſneſs. 
Thus the temporal protiſifes {fn the ale 
tures of the Old Teſtamert may be underfoot 
in + fublitner and fpitirdal männer! änd it is 
ſuitable te the tenor of the Goſpel ſo to irter- 
pret chem, and 70 five this fene us ber. 82 
viour's ptomiſe. 
Theſe words, Bleſſed ate 0 ai; A ey 
{hall inherit che earth, are taken, as we faid 
before, from the Plaltns, where they telate to 
a quiet poſſeſnon of the land of Canaan, and we 
may further obſerve, that after our Lord's death 
and refirteftion the uticonverted Jews by their 
ſecktious and wicked bahaviour ruined tltem- 
ſelves and their cuumtry ; but the Jews! who 
were Chriſtians, and of a quiet and praceable 
diſpoſition, eſcaped thoſe evils, retired from Je- 
ruſalem, 2s Chti{t had warned them to do, be- 
fore the ſiege, and after the city was deſtroyed; | 
arid the enemies were departed, returned and 
dwelt there in tranquillity. Then was the 
promiſe that the meek ſhoaldinherit the earth, 
the land of Canaan, made good: and it is not 
imptobable that our Lord might Have this event 
alſo in his view, when he e n greut 
1 Mt. advan- 
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world. 


412ntvortiger eee. 
* Rleſſed zre they lO do hunger and irh, 5 

ter fighteouſneſs; ; for they ſhall ho filled. 

That is; Bleſſed are they who having a __ 
ſeple of their own defects and ſpiritual wants, 
and of the excellenge of religion,, deſirę above 
all things to be aſſiſted and inſtructed in the 
performance af their duty, and to become emi- 
nent in picty ; and who are as induſtriqus and 
active in this wiſe, purſuits as men oppreſſed 
with hunger and. thirſt are glad to fatisfy thoſe 
natural appetites. So rational and ſo earneſt a 
delire ſhall never be diſappointed; they ſhall- 
become righteous, and enjoy the en and Bo 
future rewards of righteouſneſs. 

Bleſſed are the merciful; for ho all, 5 
tan mercy. R 

. They, who ſhew. — and ex, upon 
all proper occalions, and can forgive, injuries, 
may expect to find that fayour and mercy from 
God which they ſhe to men. He will pro: 


vide for them, and forgive them their treſpaſ- 


ſes. Though this be the ſenſe of the words, 
They ſhall obtain mercy, yet there is no ner 


ceſſity abſolutely to exclude another ſenſe which 
may be joined to it, that they ſhall obtain 


mercy 
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and » and kindneſs ade as well | 


as from God: ſince this is, for the moſt part, 
the teſult and the ge nee a be- 


haviour. 85 +4 * 19212601 XN! ONE: 4 3! ry 7 {7 | 
be God. 5239; 9735 4 —__— Ss. *. vis 


T hey whoſe Nn are free tig cn | 
deceitfulneſs, and hypocriſy, and-whoſe:defigns 
and deſites are holy and upright, will entertain 
juſt notions of God and of religion, and a juſt 
perſuaſiah that he approves and loves them, 
and enjoy his favourable influences; and here- 
after they ſhall have a nearer acceſs to his glo- 
rious preſence, and that! fulneſs uy TI n 


ſhall attend it. to rie 
Bleſſed are 1 pexco-makers: for they ſhall 
be called the children of God. 111937100 . 


Sweet is the diſpoſition; and we is the oc- 
cupation of thoſe who deſire the welfare of all 
men, who ſtudy to compoſe and allay conten- 
tion and diſcord, to extinguiſſi wrath, malice, 
bitter zeal, and perſecution, and to promote 
univerſal peace, friendſhip, and forbearance. 
Such perſons imitate the moſt arable aud glo- 
rious perfection of the divine nature, gbodneſs 
and love; ſuch God acknowledges for his chil: 
reg, and conſequently they muſt be happy; 

happy 


;: 
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happy in being like God, who is called the 

God of peace, and happy in the peace of mind, 

ſerenity of conſcience, and other rewards, 

which 1 en Father will enen upon 
| them. 1 WS< þ to. rr: 

1 Laſtly; Bleſſed are Ahoy odd a perſecu- 
ted for righteouſneſs fake: ang Wy is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Greater love can no man 200 10 God and 
to Chtiſt, than to bear what is diſagreeable and 
offenſive to human nature, to loſe 'what in it- 
ſelf is innocent and convenient, and to forego 
all the outward comforts of life, tather than 
offend him; to profeſs his faith and his hope 
with courage and conſtancy in-the face of 4 
wicked world, and not to be deterred by ſcorn, 
contempt, cohtumelies, wrongs, inſults, inju- 
ries, loſſes, and perſecutions, which his beha- 
viour will draw upon him. Such a perſon is 
truly a ſervant of God, and a diſeiple of Chriſt, 
and will. receive an ample- and a diſtinguiſhed 
reward in the kingdom of heaven. 

II. L proceed to fore general . open 
the foregoing; doctrines. Wi 
. It was our Saviour's cuſtom to raiſe mats 
ter of inſtruction and of moral reflection from 
the occaſion,. the place, the circumſtances, or 

| - 08 


| wk and recoHeRing that the law of 'Moſes 
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the objects which preſeited theenfelyes to hits,” 


This manner-ofdiſcouring war peculiar to hind, 
and-wholoeyer camtully- poruſes the Goſpet᷑ will 


find perpetual inſtances of i.” ed e e watt 


He went up into a mountain, fays St. Matt 


was given from mount eee 


his new kiw from this mountain. ther logs 


Recollecting that God had — the 
— Pronounee in a ſolemn manner 
bleſſings on 'the righteous ftom mount Geri. 
zim, and curſes upon the wicked frem mount 


Ebal, he alſo began his diſcourſes wich bleſs 


. the good, to whioh, as wo fie in 
Seen, we e e e the 
wicked. 

' Recollcing: alſo abies mne bock of Plats; 
which was a kind of Manual of devotion for 


FN . i) 1 ING 


the Jews, began with bleſſings 3 Bleſſed is the 


man that walketh not in the counſel of the un- 
godiy; he alſo uſhered ; in his ee wir a 
n ſuch; men. 

2. If there be any part of the New Teſta 
ment which deferyes a- more ſerious conſidera- 
tion than the roſt, it muſt needs be bur Sa- 
viour's diſdourſe upon the mount, delivered in 
St. Matthew's Goſpel, which eontaine the ſur 


Lo and 
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and ſubſtance of Chriſtian religion. In it our 
Lord explains morality, conflemns ſeveral Jew: 
iſh opinions, commands ſome things which the 
Law of Moſes did not require, and fbrbids ſome 
things which it permitted. He enables us to 
reſolve a queſtion which had exerciſed and em- 
barraſſed and divided the wiſe: and the learned, 
namely what is the Chief Good of man, and 
conſequently. what 1s the great end which man 
ſhould always haye in view The chief good 
of man, as it may eaſily be collected from this 
diſcourſe of our Lord, is eternal happineſs in 
| the life to come, and in this preſent life peace 
| of mind, and the advantages. flowing from it. 
| - Whatſoe ver therefore tends to this is good, and 
| what may deprive us of it is evil. To make 
i his hearers more attentive, Chriſt begins his 
| diſcourſe with ſome ſhort. and remarkable ſen- 
tences, in commendation of certain neglected 
virtues, ſentences which may be called Chri- 
ian Paradoxes, in which he declares thoſe per- 
ſons moſt happy, who according to the eſtima- 
tion of the world are moſt miſerable. 
3- The rewards annexcd here by our Saviour 
to ſeveral virtues, though variouſly expreſſed, 
mean the ſame thing, namely preſent or future 
happineſs, or both: but they are varied for the 
_ lake 
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fake of elegance, and to raiſe the attention and 
to fix themſelves upon the mind of the hearer 
or reader; and therefore there is a likeneſs or 
an oppoſition between the thing recommended 
and the reward promiſed to it. There i is a hke- 
neſs between the duty and the recompence, as 
when to thoſe who are of a quiet temper is 
promiſed the quiet poſſeſſion of the neceſſaries 
of life; to thoſe who are merciful, mercy and 
pardon ; to thoſe who are pure and holy in 
heart, the knowledge of the pure and holy God, 
and the enjoyment of his favour and aſſiſtance; 
to thoſe who promote peace and love amongſt 

men, the approbation of the God of peace and 
love, and the honour of being his children. 
There is an oppoſition between them, as when 
to the poor in ſpirit are promiſed true and 
heavenly riches; to thoſe Who mourn, com- 
fort and joy; to thoſe who hunger and thirſt 
after righteouſneſs, ſpiritual. food which ſhall 
fully ſatisfy them; to thoſe who are reduced to 
the loweſt ſtate by the iniquity of men, and 
are deprived of all for the ſake of religion, ſcep- 
ters and crowns, and an everlaſting kingdom. 
4. It has been obſerved, that though out 
Saviour here - annexes bleſſedneſs and eternal 
life to the practice of ſingle virtues, yet we 
| | ſhould 
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| ſhould underſtand'theſe promiſes to be ſounded 
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upou a ſuppoſition that fuch perſons take care 
not to be deficient in the reſt of their duty, 
To think otherways would be to fall into a 
grofs miſtake, a miſtake which, as we are told, 
was often to be ſoumd amongſt the Jews. Their 
teachers recommended the exact performance 
of ſome great commandment, as the means of 


- being excuſed for trauſgrefling other divine 


laws ; and this great commandtnent, ſuitably 
to their trifling genius, was ſometimes the law 
of the ſabbath, or of ſacrifices; or of tythies, 
ſome ritual inſtitution, Into the ſame iridi(- 
cretion, to fay no worfe of it, fore Chxiſtians 
have fallen, when magnifymg ſingle Chriſtian 
virtues, charity for inſtance as it mearis libe- 
rality, they have ſo ſpoken of alms-giving, as. 
if by a eonſtant practice of it men night com- 
pound with God for a conſtant: negle& or an 


habitual violation of ſomie other duties. 


| 
| 
But the morality of our Saviour is not ſuch. | 
It is free, as from fevere rigour, ſo from weak 
indulgence. The Goſpel treats us as men, 

frail and fallible creatures. It does not ſup- | 


pole that we can arrive ad ſinleſs porfectien, 


and it continually offers us pardon upon re- 
rentance and amendment; but it expects a 
oth” ſincere 
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fincere endeavour to fulfil} all righteouſneſs,” 
allowing no habitual neglect or preſumptuous 
contempt / of any _ Whofoever ſhall 
break the leaſt of theſe moral commandments 
and ſhalt teach men to-do ſo, he ſhall be called 
the leaſt in the e E en * 
no diſgipte of Chriſt. Fic 

And indeed the thing freaks ieſel 3 fon Lines: 
2 promiſe of God's favour and future rewards 
is here made, not to the merciſul only, but to 
the meek, to the pure in heart to the peace-- 
makers, to the poor in fpirit, to the lovers of 
righteouſneſs, we ought to be not only merei- 
ful, but meek, and pure in heart, and in word, 
defirous of excelling in every thing that our 
Saviour recommends. Te this we may add, 
that ſeveral of theſe virtues are of ſo extenſive 
a nature, that by eafy conſequence they may 
imply the whole of rehgion. Such are poverty 
in ſpirit, hungring and thirſting after righteouſ- 
neſs, purity of heart, and a patient enduring 
of ſufferings for the ſake of Chriſt. 

5. Our Saviour ſeems to have had it in his 
view to contradict the common notions of the 
Jews, eſpecially of their rulers and teachers, 
of the Scribes and. Phariſees and chief Prieſts, 


who at that time were corrupted to a great 
degree, | 
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3 degree, both in ſpeculation and in practice 


tient expectation of a future and diſtant reward, 


To worldly-mindedneſs they were remarkably. 
addicted; temporal recompences they thought 
to bethe chief motive to obedience ; obedience 
they made to conſiſt principally in the obſer- 
vance of ceremonial duties and traditionary 
precepts; poverty and contempt they eſteemed 
the greateſt of evils; purity they placed in 
bodily. puri fications; concerning putity of mind 
they had mean notions, imagining that they 


were not accountable to God for their evil 


thoughts and deſigns, unleſs they brake out 
into actions; to univerſal love and benevolence 
they were perfect ſtrangers, and had a cordial 
hatred for all who differed from them in re- 
ligion; a ſuffering and oppreſſed condition they 
deteſted as intolerable; a meck and a peaceable 
temper was ſcarcely to be found amongſt them, 
but a turbulent ſpirit of faction and ſedition 
prevailed, and at laſt completed their ruin, as 
it will produce tlie ruin of any other nation. 

In oppoſition to the doctrines and practices of 
theſe looſe moraliſts and falſe guides, our Lord 
inſiſts upon moderate affections towards the 
things of this world, and a contempt of them 
when they interfere with religion, upon a pa- 


upon 
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upon purity of heart, upon an ardent love of 
Ea and deſire of excelling in ĩtꝭ upon a mee 
and peaceable, a charitable; and. | benevolent 
temper, and recommends: a low and ng: 
ſtate-humbly: endured for righteouſneſs ſake. 
6. Laſtly; let us obſerve that our er 
not only contradicts the opinions of the Jews, 
but alſo ſeveral notions too common and pre- 
valent amongſt many of thoſe who pretend to 
have his doctrine in high veneration . It ſeems 
to be a controverſy. between him and us where · 
in true happineſs conſiſts. He has here told 
us what ſort of perſons he accounts to be blefſ· 
ed: but it ĩs to be feared that many Chriſtians, 
though not in words, yet ſilently in the judg- 
ment of their hearts, and openly in their con- 
duct, contradict his doctrine upon this point. 
In general they acknowledge the truth of all 
that he taught; but by an illuſion which is 
too common, they entertain ſentiments not 
reconcileable with this acknowledgement, To 
ſee whether they do or no, let us once more 
conſider in what our Lord places happineſs, to 
what ſtate of life, and to what diſpofition of 
mind he declares it to belong. Let us imagine 
to ourſelves a Chriſtian to whom, all that he 
has ſaid might be applied; for ſuch a perſon 
Vor. II. N | + muſt 
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mut in his aceount be eminently bleſſed. 
The Chriſtian then who would exactly anſwer 
eur Lord's deſcription, deſtres above all things 
to excell in goodneſs ; his mind is purificd from 
irregular affections ;., the things of this world 
he values no farther. than as they ſupply the 
wants of nature, or put it in his power to be 
ferviceable to the needy and deſerving; though 
he excuſes no faults in himſelf, he excuſes them 
its others, and is ready to forgive thoſe who 
treſpaſs againſt him; he loves his neighbour, 
that is every man, as himſelf; he is not ex- 
empted by divine providence from calamities; 
he is often exerciſed with afffictions, which he 
bears with excmplary patience and meek refig- 
nation; he lives in times of perſecution, but 
he is not aſhamed or afraid of making open 
profeſſton of his faith, for which he is inſulted, 
calumniated, ſcorned, and puniſhed, and at 
laſt lays down his life for the ſake. of Chriſt. 

\ Here is not only a good, but a happy man 
in the opinion of him who was beſt able to 
eh. of goodneſs and of happineſs; and the 
truth of this aſſertion muſt appear evident and 
undeniable, if we conſider that the Almighty 
is able and willing to recompenſe a faithful 
ſervant ten-thouſand-fold for any thing that he 

6 | hall 
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mall do or ſuffer upon his account, and'thk = 
ſuch a perſon even at pteſent, and im the worſt 
ftoation, has many folid advartages and du- 
rable bleffings; he has the plraſing conſcibuf- 
neſs of adhefing to virtue, the calm compo- 
ſute and ſerious pleaſure that accompanĩes ſuch 
a behaviour, the approbation of all judicious 
and religious perſons, the ſatisfaction of ſetting 
a good example by which he may be uſeful to 
the world both living and dead, the favour of 
God, his affiſtance to ſupport and ftrengthen 
him, and a reaſonable hope of eternal peace 
and joy when his few days of trial are paſt, and 

the ſtorm of adverſity is over-blown. © © 
And yet there are perſons who calling them · 
ſelves Chriftians, and yielding an aſſent, that 
is a ſuperfictal and confuſed Kind of affent to 
the Goſpel, believe not theſe things or act as 
if they believed them not. They cannot con- 
ceive how ſuch a perſon can be happy: they 
would indeed honour and admire and praiſe 
him; but upon no account would they be 
placed in his condition. They would willingly 
be happy in both worlds, and as to the preſent, 
eaſe and pleaſure is their principal care and 
concern, But they miſtake the nature of hap- 
ene and the way to it. Whoſoever immo- 
N 2 c peratelß 
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derately loves the world and the things: of the 
world, and hungers and thirſts after them, 
takes a ſure method to be unhappy; the evils 
of life viſit him, his wants increaſe upon him, 
his patience and reſolution grow weak, he 
cannot bear a diſappointment, every ſorrow 
' fits heavy upon his ſoul, every calamity wounds 
him deeply, and the fear of death taints all his 
pleaſures. 

We have fecn who is the OY and happy 
man in the eſtimation of our Lord. I ſhall 
not aflert that it is our duty to wiſh that we 
were in all reſpects and circumſtances like ſuch 
a perſon. We are not commanded to deſire 
and to pray for poverty, contempt, afflictions, 
and perſecutions; there are other ways to 
heaven beſides martrydom, and we know who 
it was that ſaid, If it be poſſible, let this cup 
paſs from me. But thus much is certain, that 
it is better to be amended by affliction, than by 
too much proſperity to grow regardleſs of our 
everlaſting concerns; 'it is better to ſuffer 
wrongs and injuries than to commit them; it 
is better to be the loweſt, the pooreſt, the 
moſt neglected and deſpiſed, than to have our 
hearts and our principles corrupted by wealth 


and power ; it is better to loſe all for the 
ſake 
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Take of Chriſt, than to be diſowned by him at 
the day of judgment. 
May the defires of our hearts correſpond to 
theſe determinatioris of our reaſon ; and if 
worldly happineſs of any ſort would prove our 


ruin, be it far from us, may we for ever be 
ſtrangers to it! 


. 
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Tim. I. iv. 8. 


Godiineſs is profitable unto all things, having 
. promiſe of the life that now is, bi 


awhich is te come. 


HE words of the text are plain, and the 

meaning of them is apparently this, that 
piety is moſt advantageous, becauſe God hath 
aſſured us that they who ſerve him ſhall be re- 
warded for it both in this life and in the next. 
But this plain aſſertion ſeems, ſo far as it re- 
lates to the temporal rewards of piety, ſome · 
what hard to be juſtified when compared ether 
with fact and common experience, or with 
abundance of paſſages in Scripture, To ſhew 
the truth of it, we will firſt conſider what God 
hath promiſed to piety in the preſent life, and 
ſecondly prove that his promiſes n un. 
derſtood are actually fulfilled. | 
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' 1. Let us conſider what God hath procalied: 

to piety in the preſent life. 

St. Paul ſays in the text concerning edi 

3 neſs, that it has the ꝓromiſe of the lite that 
now is, by which expreſſion he refers either to 
the promiſes of temporal rewards, which are 
contained in the Old Teſtament, or to thoſe 
which were afterwards made by our Saviour, 
he refers, I ſay, either to the one or to the 
other, but moſt probably to both. 
Tf we confult the Old Teſtament, we find 
many aſſurances of worldly proſperity to the 
good,.or, which, 1 is all one, affirmations- that 
piety ever carries, along with it a preſent re- 
ward. From theſe paſlages we may obſerve, 
that to the righteous a promiſe, is made of ſuc- 
ceſs in their deſigus, of guidance and direction 
in their ways and undertakings, of ſupply in 
their wants and neceſſities, of. protection in dan- 
gers, of ſupport in afflictions, of deliverance 
from trouble, of peace and quiet, of joy and 
cheerfulneſs, of honour and reputation, of wealth 


and proſperity, and;of a good name after death. 
It is ręaſonable to; ſuppoſe, that St. Paul had 
theſe, declarations in view, .when he ſaid that 
godlineſs has a promiſe of the life which now 
is, and that he thought not the promiſe ſo con- 

fined 
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are contained in the Goſpel. 2 | 
Our Lord promiſes to his Grave 3 | 
faries-of life in theſe words: Seek ye firſt the 


ſermon upon the mount he ſays; Bleſſed are 
the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth; the 
meaning of - which: ſeems to be, that they who 


contentedneſs. He ſays to his diſciples : There 
is no man who hath leſt houſe or brethren, or 
ſiſters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands for my ſake and the Goſpel's, 
but he ſhall receive an hundred fold more now 
in this time, houſes and brethren, and ſiſters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with per- 
ſecutions; and in the world to come eternal 
life. That is; he who for my ſake is perſecuted 


hated by all his relations, ſhall have it abun- 
dantly made up to him; he ſhall find thoſe 
Chriſtians to whom he j joins himſelf more at- 

| fectionate, 
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fined to the Jewiſh nation, as not to be extend. 


10 Let us now fee what promiſes of this kind 


kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, and all 
theſe things ſhall be added unto you. ln his 


are of a peaceable and quiet diſpoſition ſhall en- 
joy what is needful with great tranquillity and 


and deprived of his poſſeſſions, is forſaken and 
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fectionate, and more charitübde hh the 6nd; 
would have been whom he has loſt; he ſhall 


be happier in the approbation of his own mind 
than he was before, and in Ty . 
cternal life. d abet Et 4 

Dur Lord propoſes, as a Pn awhile ai. 
ples, peace of mind, and joy and comfort 
through che influences of the holy Ghoſt. Let 
not your heart be troubled. I will pray the 


Father, and he thall give you another Comfort - 


er; that he may abide with you for ever. Peace 


I eave with you; my peace 1 give unto you. 
Your heart ſhall rejoioe, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. Theſe promiſes belong to all 
Chriſtians. It is ſaid of the firſt believers, that 
they were filled with joy and gladneſs. St. Paul 
affirms, that this joy was not deſtroyed by any 
afflictions which they endured; we are forrow- 


ful, yet always rejoicing; and he exhorts be- 
lie vers to rejoice evermore. The ſame Apoſtle 
ſays to the Epheſians: Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honour 
thy father and mother, which is the firſt com- 
mandment with promiſe; that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou mayeſt live long upon 
the eartb. From which place it ſeems to ap- 


pear, that he thought this promiſe to be ex- 
tended 
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tendel in fore meaſure to all who would obey 
the precept; and propoſed 10 converted Gentiles 
no leſs than to Jews; and.it is obſervable that 
he gives the ſenſe, but dieps. and alters the 
words of the commandment, which vum thus 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, and relate fly 
to the Jews; | inſtead of which St. Paul ſays, 
that thou mayeſt live s * "oy 
earth. ' 

St. Peter declares, that virtue will ufually 
ſecure us from injuries, and that a pious and 
peaceable diſpoſition, produces ternporal happi- 
neſs. Who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good? He that will 
love life, and ſee good days, Let him refrain 
his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
ſpeak no guile. Let him eſchew evil, and do 
good ; let him ſeek peace and enſue it. For the 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and 
his ears are open unto their prayers. Such are 
the promiſes in the holy Scriptures concern- 
ing the temporal rewards of godlineſs. ures 

II. We are ſecondly to conſider how theſe 
promiſes are made good to the righteous. 

And here we are ſurrounded wirh objections 
which . upon us from all _ objections 

from 
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ſrom the pre ſent ſtate of things; from the hiſfory 
of: paſt Ages, and from e . se ach 
ker tdo- d i 53; veal ©) 1 

The ly e a will 1 us 
much miſery" ahd trouble falling indifferently 
upon the good and bad, and from which the 
moſt religious life can give no ſecurity. We ſee 
ſome ſuffering hardſhips, becauſe” they are vir- 
tuous; and will not” facrifice their conſcience to 
their preſent intereſt. 

If we look back into the hiſtory of palt ages, 
we find that it ever was ſo, and that the ſarne 
complaints have been always made, 

If we conſult the opinion of grave and wiſe 
men, we find many of them in all times ſet- 
ting forth the. evils of human life in ſtrong 
terms, and «declaring that more trouble than ſa- 
tisfaction is to be expected in our paſſage through 
this world. 

If we peruſe the books of the Old Teſtament, 
we find there alſo the fame obſervations, that 
man is born to trouble, that all is vanity, and 
that there is one event to the righteous and to 
the wicked. 

If we examine the hiſtory of God's people, 
amongſt thoſe who have gone through afflic - 
tion, we find patriarchs, as Abraham, expoſed 
- to 
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to ill uſage, and wandering abort. without any 
led home, and Jacob ſadly and juſtly com- 
plaining that the days of his pilgrimage had 
been few and evil; we find prophets, as Moſes, 
conducting a ſtubborn and ungrateful people; 
Elijah hiding himſelf in deſerts, weary of his 
life, and requeſting of God to let him die; Jere- 
miah overwhelmed with trouble, add curſing 
the hour in which he was born we find virtu- 
ous kings, as Joſiah, cut off in the flower of 
his age, and falling in battle, of whom it is 
ſaid, that like unto him there was no king be, 
fore him that turned to the Lord with all his 
heart, neither after him aroſe there any like 
him; we find good men delivered over to the 
malice of the ungodly, who had trial of cruel 
mockings and ſcourgings, of bonds and impri- 
ſonment, who were ſtoned, were ſawed aſun- 
der, were ſlain with the ſword, who wandered 
about in ſheepſkins and goatſkins, being deſti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the world 
was not worthy ; who wandered in deſerts, 
and in mountains, and 1 in dens, and in caves of 
the carth. 

In the New Teſtament we. have examples 
of oppreſſed and perſecuted virtue in John the 
Baptiſt, in the diſciples of our Lord, and in 
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the firſt Chriſtians. Our Saviour ſays: to his 
followers : They ſhall deliver you up to the 
councils; and ſcourge you in their ſynagogues, 
and ye ſhall be brought before governors and 
kings, and ye ſhall be hated of all men for my 
name's ſake: yea the time ſhall come that 
whoſoever killeth you ſhall think that he doth 
God ſervice. How this prediftion was ful- 
filled, we may learn from St. Paul. I think, 
ſays he, that God hath ſet forth us the Apoſtles 
laſt, as it were appointed to death : for we are 
made a ſpectacle unto the world, and to Angels, 
and to men. Even unto this preſent hour we 
both hunger and thirſt, and are naked and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place, 
and labour working with our hands; being 
reviled, we bleſs; being perſecuted, we ſuffer 
it; being defamed, we entreat; we are made 
as. the filth of the world, and are the off- 
ſcowring of all things unto this day. 

In the diſcourſes of Chriſt and the writings 
of the Apoſtles we are told that ſuch is the lot 
of the ſervants of God, that the world will 
hate them, that they muſt expe& to bear the 
croſs, to paſs through tribulation, and ſuffer 
perſecution of one kind or other, if they will 
live a godly life. 3 | 5 
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Theſe things. being fo, what becomes of the 

_ that piety ſhall receive a preſent: re- 
ward, and how ſhall we confirm the truth of 
it againſt ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, 1 tons 
ſtubborn matter of fact? 

This is what we muſt now nr © to ard 
by ſetting it in a true light. 

1. By theſe: declarations. in Seripture that 
godlineſs has its reward in this life is not meant 
that every good perſon ſhall enjoy perfect hap- 
pineſs here below, which is not only contrary 
to experience, but ſeems altogether impoſſible. 

If a man were to give a looſe to his i imagina- 
tion and deſires, he might repreſent to himſelf 
many things in the poſſeſſion of which he would 
find great ſatis faction, but which he has no proſ- 
_ or a very uncertain proſpect of obtaining. 

[ ſpeak not of the cravings of a diſorderly and 
vitious appetite, but of thoſe wiſhes which 
3 virtuous man might own without thame. _ 

Such a perſon would be glad to have his 
ſenſes and his paſſions in perfect ſubmiſſion to 
his reaſon, that he might be ever ready to do 
what is right, and to avoid what is evil, with- 
out any uneaſy ſtruggles between duty and 
inelination; but man will never acquire 
this command over himſelf, whilſt he is in 
| a ſtate 
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a ſtate of trial and ſurrounded d tempta- 
tions. 
Ile would be well pleased if he copld * 5 ; 
the compaſs of his knowledge, and clear up 
many difficulties in natural and revealed re- 
ligion which perplex him, and be able to 
form a juſt judgment upon points in which 
wiſe and good and learned and inquiſitive men 
have differed very widely; but he finds * to 
ſurpaſs his abilities. 
He would, if it were left to his choice, 
poſſeſs an uninterrupted ſtate of health; for no 
one can take delight in ſickneſs and pain: but 
this is not to be expected whilſt the ſoul dwells 
in a body tending of itſelf to decay and diſſolu- 
tion, and expoſed to ſo many evils from without. 
He would cheerfully accept the nature and 
the perfections of an Angel, could be willing 
to be changed from mortal to immortal, and 
like thoſe few recorded in Scripture, aſcend up 
to heaven and not leave his body in the grave; 
for though neceſſity may teach a wiſe man to 
ſubmit decently to death, though religion may 
enable him to undergo it with a greater degree 
of reſignation and conſtancy, yet human nature 
would ſhun it and muſt entertain ſome diſlike 
of it. 


Again: 
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Again: Though his deſires be moderate. 
and he ſets no value upon thoſe ſuperfluities in 
which many place their chief happineſs, he 
would prefer a ſtate of independence and a poſ- 
ſeſſion of the neceſſaries of life to extreme po- 
verty ; and yet it 1s poſſible that the latter may 

be his portion. | 

He 1s taught to pray that God's n 
may come and that his will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven; he would rejoice to 
ſee virtue and religion prevail every where and 
flouriſh more and more; but he may ſee much 
impiety, and immorality, and cold indifference, 
and fierce contention, and zeal for trifles, and 
error, and ignorance; and this may raiſe in 
him an indignation and a compaſſion which are 
not conſiſtent with true happineſs. 

Laſtly, It muſt be his earneſt deſire VER 
his friends, his relations, his family, may cf- 
cape the great corruption which is in the world, 
and ſpend their days wiſely and religioufly ; 
but this moſt commendable defire may be diſ- 
appointed, and his daily endeayours to accom- 
pliſh jt may prove unſucceſsful. This of all the 
calamities to which the good are expoſed ſeems 
without exception to be the moſt grievous z 
and yet jt is a calamity from which the 
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wiſe and good and learned and inquiſitive men 
have differed very widely; but he finds . to 
ſurpaſs his abilities. | | 
| He would, if it were left to his e 
poſſeſs an uninterrupted ſtate of health; for no 
one can take delight in ſickneſs and pain: but 
this is not to be expected whilſt the ſoul dwells 
in a body tending of itſelf to decay and diflolu- 
tion, and expoſed to ſo many evils from without, 
He would cheerfully accept the nature and 
the perfections of an Angel, could be willing 
to be changed from mortal to immortal, and 
like thoſe few. recorded in Scripture, aſcend up 
to heaven and not leave his body in the grave; 
for though neceſſity may teach a wiſe man to 
ſubmit decently to death, though religion may 
enable him to undergo it with a greater degree 
of reſignation and conſtancy, yet human nature 
would ſhun it and muſt entertain ſows diſlike 
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Again: Though his deſires be moderate. 
and he ſets no value upon thoſe ſuperfluities in 
which many place their chief happineſs, he 
would prefer @ ſtate of independence and a poſ+ 
ſeſſion of the neceſſaries of life to extreme po- 
verty; and yet it is potiible that the latter nay: 
be his portion. | 
He is taught to pray that God's En 
may come and that his will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven; he would rejoice to 
ſee virtue and religion prevail every where and 
flouriſh more and more; but he may fee much 
impiety, and immorality, and cold- indifference, 
and fierce contention, and zeal for trifles, and 
error, and ignorance; and this may raiſe in 
him an indignation and a compaſſion which are 
not conſiſtent with true happineſs. | 
_ Laſtly, It muſt be his earneſt deſire that 
his friends, his relations, his family, may eſ- 
cape the great corruption which is in the world, 
and ſpend their days wiſely and religioufly ; 
but this moſt commendable deſire may be diſ- 
appointed, and his daily endeayours to accom- 
pliſh jt may prove unſucceſsful. This of all the 
calamities to which the good are expoſed ſeems 
without exception” to be the moſt grievous ; 
and yet it is a calamity from which the 
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moſt r N piety cannot always protect 
us. | 
Hence it appears that complete happineſs is 
not to be obtained in this life, and therefore 
when we ſpeak of the temporal reward of 
righteouſneſs, we muſt not ſuppoſe it to com- 
prehend every thing which reaſon would re- 
preſent to be good and deſireable, and which 
might be innocently purſued and poſſeſſed. 
We muſt reckon that perſon ſufficiently happy 
who pafles his days with tolerable eaſe and 
ſatisfaCtion. 
2, Temporal rewards are promiſed to piety: 
and if all thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians 
were influenced by theſe and other proper 
motives to live ſuitably to the religion which 
they profeſs, it would manifeſtly appear that 
godlineſs is profitable unto all things; if any 
nation would be eminently virtuous, it would 
be diſtinguiſhed from others by many tempo- 
ral advantages ; if any ſociety entertained juſt 
and honourable notions of God, if they loved 
their neighbours as themſelves, if they were 
ſober, temperate, frugal and induſtrious, if 
they were honeſt without compulſion, through * 
principles of honour and virtue, if they pre- 
ferred a good name to pleaſures, riches, or 
5 | power, 


power, ah che public intereſt. to their private 
profit, if they would think and act thus, they 
would eſcape more than half the evils which 
plague mankinßd. 

It has been pretended that private vices are 
beneficial to ſociety; but the hiſtory of the 
world contradicts this weak and wicked notion, 
and aſſures us that all commonwealths have 
for the moſt part been proſperous proportiona- 
bly to their national virtues; and that the Jews 
in particular, when they obſerved the laws of 
God, and were ruled by pious governors, ſub- 
dued their enemies, and enjoyed an affluence 
of all good things. 

But though much of Fc Bug banal which 
might be reaped from piety is loſt to the world 
by the perverſeneſs of the wicked, and though 
the righteous by dwelling with them are often 
ſufferers upon their account, yet the promiſes 
made to godlineſs are perſonal, and therefore 
we may in the moſt diſorderly ſtate of things 
expect advantages from it, of which none ſhall 
be able to deprive us: for, 

3- Virtue has a natural tendency to promote 
happineſs, and to remove from us many. evils. 
A good life produces the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, hope of a future reward, cheer- 
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moſt conſummate piety cannot always protect 
us. 

Hence it appears that complete happineſs is 
not to be obtained in this life, and therefore 
when we ſpeak of the temporal reward of 
righteouſneſs, we muſt not ſuppoſe it to com- 
prehend every thing which reaſon would re- 
preſent to be good and deſireable, and which 
might be innocently purſued and poſſeſſed. 
We muſt reckon that perſon ſufficiently happy 
who paſſes his days with tolerable eaſe and 
ſatisfaction. 

2. Temporal rewards are promiſed to piety: 

and if all thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians 
were influenced by theſe and other proper 
motives to live ſuitably to the religion which 
they profeſs, it would manifeſtly appear that 
godlineſs is profitable unto all things; if any 
nation would be eminently virtuous, it would 
be diſtinguiſhed from others by many tempo- 
ral advantages ; if any ſociety entertained juſt 
and honourable notions of God, if they loved 
their neighbours as themſelves, if they were 
ſober, temperate, frugal and induſtrious, if 
they were honeſt without compulſion, through * 
principles of honour and virtue, if they pre- 
ferred a good name to pleaſures, riches, or 
. power, 
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power, and the public intereſt to their private 

profit, if they would think and act thus, they 
would eſcape more than half the evils which 
plague mankind. 

It has been pretended that private vices are 
beneficial to ſociety; but the hiſtory of the 
world contradicts this weak and wicked notion, 
and aſſures us that all commonwealths have 
for the moſt part been proſperous proportiona- 
bly to their national virtues; and that the Jews 
in particular, when they obſerved the laws of 
God, and were ruled by pious governors, ſub- 
dued their enemies, and enjoyed an affluence 
of all good things. 

But though much of the 3 which 
might be reaped from piety is loſt to the world 
by the perverſeneſs of the wicked, and though 
the righteous by dwelling with them are often 
ſufferers upon their account, yet the promiſes 
made to godlineſs are perſonal, and therefore 
we may in the moſt diſorderly ſtate of things 
expect advantages from it, of which none ſhall 
be able to deprive us: for, | 

3- Virtue has a natural tendency to promote 
happineſs, and to remove from us many evils. 
A good life produces the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, hope of a future reward, cheer- 
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fulneſs, reſignation to God's will, eelianes up- 
on his providence, patience under adverſe cir- 

cumſtances, and a power of ue the 
paſſions. 

A juſt, generous, humble and charitable be- 
haviour uſually produces returns of civility and 
of good offices, ſecures from enemies, or wins 
them over, or makes their malice ineffectual 
and contemptible, raiſes up faithful friends, 
eſtabliſhes a firm and laſting reputation, com- 
mands reſpect and eſteem, and makes men 
proſper in their callings. 

Temperance and induſtry commonly pre- 
ſerve health of body and of mind, enable us to 
procure, to keep, to enjoy what is neceſſary, 
and to deſpiſe what is ſuperfluous. 

As theſe are the natural fruits of goodneſs, 
it may very well be faid in Scripture that it has 
a reward here, becauſe it often produces theſe 
effects, and will always produce them, unleſs 
violently diſturbed and hindered by other cauſes 
interpoſing. | 

We may as truly aflert in Sede chat piety 
produces happineſs, as we affitm that ſeed 
ſown in good ground brings forth fruit in due 
time, though blaſts and intemperate ſeaſons 
and other accidents may deſtroy it. In like 
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manner godlineſs is profitable unto all things; 
and yet the temperate may be afflicted with 
diſeaſes, the virtuous may be injured and per- 
ſecuted by the wicked, by thoſe whom they 
never oftended, they may be forſaken and un- 
kindly uſed by thoſe whom they have obliged, 
they may be expoſed to flander and calumny, 
public calamities may befall the nation to which 
they belong, and they may be involved in thoſe 
general evils; good men who have been guilty 
of ſome great offences may ſuffer as long as 
they live, and bear the bad effects of their 
former tranſgreſſions, which was the caſe of 
David. and many troubles may fall indifferently 
upon the righteous and wicked. 

4. The promiſes made to godlineſs in the 
New Teſtament are for the moſt part duly 
fulfilled. 

As to the future rewards of righteouſneſs, 
they were certainly the hope and expectation 
of all good men in all ages of the world. But 
in the Goſpel, where life and immortality are 
more clearly revealed than in the Old Teſta- 
ment, fewer temporal bleſſings are ſet before 
us as motives to obedience. 

Long life is not abſolutely promiſed us, be- 
cauſc we are taught that not how long we live, 
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but how well we live, ought to be our chief 
care, that a life cannot be too ſhort which is 
ſpent in a regular obedience to God, nor a 
death untimely which conducts to perpetual 
happineſs. 

Riches are not promiſed to us, belauſe we 
are taught that the life of man conſiſts not in 
the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſes, 
and that food and raiment and a contented mind 
is great wealth. | 

An exemption from common calamities is not 
promiſed to us, becauſe we are taught that 
afflictions arc often divine favours, very uſeful 
to us, and means to make us better and wiſer. 

The promiſes given to us are peace of mind 
and joy in the holy Ghoſt, with a ſupply of 
the things abſolutely needful for our ſubſiſt- 
ence. True it is that ail who call themſelves 
Chriſtians poſſeſs them not; but the queſtion 
is, whether the fault be not in them, and whe- 
ther by their imprudent conduct and by many 
defects they depriye not themſelves of God's 
tavour and ſupport. Theſe promiſes are made 
to thoſe who arc truly religious, and if a per- 
{on be ſuch, his conſcience will ſpeak peace to 
him at all times, and his hopes and expectation 
of future happineſs will enable him to bear with 
courage 
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courage and conſtancy inconveniences and diſ- 
appointments. under which a worldly and vi- 
cious mind would fink and defpond. It is poſ- 
fible indeed that he may be deprived even of ne- 
ceflaries, if he lives in times of great diſtreſs or 
of perſecution ; elle it is very uncommon to find 
one, who through the courſe of his life has 
been pious, ſober, juſt, merciful, civil and in- 
duſtrious, ſo diſappointed in all his under- 
| takings, and ſo neglected by the world, as to 
want bread. 

5. It is certainly more advantageous to be 
virtuous than to be wicked even in this life, 
and in that ſenſe godlineſs has its reward 
here. = 

Virtue is apt to produce and to ſecure to us 
all the happineſs which we can reaſonably ex- 
pect in a ſtate of trial: vice in its own nature 
tends to make our condition worte than it would 
elſe be; and ſo far the advantage is on the fide 
of virtue. 3 

Goodneſs, being joined to the favour of God, 
carries with it the hope of eternal life, which is 
a cheerful thing ; vice begets the dread of pu- 
niſhment, unleſs it be conſtantly attended with 
unbelief, and with a ſtupid careleſſneſs about 
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futurity, which is not fo common t and here 
alſo the advantage is on the fide of religion. 
The ordinary calamities and troubles waiting 
on mortality fall upon the good and the bad! 
but the good bear them beſt, and feel them 
leaſt. The wicked have nothing to comfort 
and ſuſtain them in thoſe evil days. If their 
conſcience be then awakened and the terrors of 
God ſet themſelves in array againſt them, tlie 
expectation of ſomething worſe torments them 
more than their preſent ſufferings, which they 
know to be only the begining of ſorrows. Or 
if they are completely and conſiſtently wicked, 
and perſuaded that there is no future ſtate and 
no God, they have not any remedy to apply to 
their pain, except theſe maxims, that. what can- 
not be avoided ſhould be taken patiently, and 
that the more quietly it is endured, the leſs 
prievous is the ſenſe of it; which are indeed 
truths, but truths affording ſmall comfort to 
a miſerable being. 

6. Laſtly we may obſerve that there is more 
contentment and happineſs amongſt the * 
than we uſually imagine. 

This world is a place where inn 
evils _ of which every one muſt expect 
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to receive his ſhare and bear his burden. It 
was not deſigned for our home, not has it de- 
commodations with Which an immortal mind 
can reft thoroughly ſatisſied. All this ls true; 
but it is true alſo that there is mueli god . 
ed with this evil, and that it is the temper more 
than the outward circumſtances which makes us 
paſs our days agreeably or diſagreeably. There 
are therefore perſons of all ranks, who upon 
the whole may be ſaid to be tolerably happy. 
There are ſome in eminent ſtations, who obe- 
dient to God and uſeful to mankind have as 


much temporal proſperity as any wiſe and good 
man would with, and there are more who liv- 


ing in ſilence, and eſcaping public obſervation, 
enjoy a calm rarely to be found in an higher 


condition. Such there are now without que- 
ſtion, and ſuch there have been in all paſt ages, 
whoſe lives are not recorded in hiſtory, which 
is uſually the regiſter of the vices and follies 
and calamities of mankind; men who in an 
innocent fefiſe deceived the world, who quietly 
ſpent their days in the ſervice of Virtue, and 
received from her rewards which are neither 


felt nor underſtood by the wicked. 
| Thus 
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Thus it appears to be, with proper reſtric- 
tions and limitations, a true ſaying, that godli- 
lineſs is profitable unto all things, having pro- 
miſe of the life which now is, and of that 
y hich is to come, 
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EPHES. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out your 
mouth, but that which is good, to the uſe of 
edifying, that it may miniſter my to 1 


hearers. 


Rule is here given for our converſation, 
which conſiſts of two parts; of a prohi- 
hibition, and of a command. Nothing muſt 
proceed out of our mouths that is ammoral - 
here is the prohibition : on the contrary, our 
diſcourſe ought to be ſober, virtuous, and 
tending to promote piety in thoſe with whom 
we converſe ; here is the command. 

Common ſenſe will teach us to interpret the 
prohibition ſtrictly, and the direction with a 
reaſonable latitude. No excuſe can be made for 
corrupt communication, for vicious diſcourſe, 
and no circumſtances can render it tolerable. 
But diſcourſe which is good, which edifies, 
I | which 


which tends to improve the hearers both in 
knowledge and in piety, cannot be the only and 
the conſtant employment of the tongue ; and 
therefare he who often and upon all proper 
occaſions uſeth ſuch diſcourſe, may be ſuppo- 
ſed to obſerve all that is intended by the 

Apoſtle. | 
There have been Interpreters who, i in explain- 
ing the paſſages of Scripture relating to the go- 
vernment of the tongue, are too rigid and ſcru- 
pulous. It is by no means a judicious and pro- 
fitable way of expounding and enforcing ſuch 
precepts to carry them to the utmoſt ſtrictneſs 
that the words will admit. Exhortations of this 
kind will probably loſe their effect, and be re- 
ceived as the declamatory rhetoric of Teachers 
who neither FORTE nor even believe what * 

. 

Let no corrupt communication d of 
your mouth; but that which is good. 
This text and the common practice of the 
world are ſo far at variance, that there is need 
bf circumſpection and diſeretion to treat the 
ſubject in fuch a manner as neither to require 
too much nor too little; neither to make the 
precept appear impracticable by moroſe inter- 
Preratiotis, nor to explam it away by large con- 
ceſſions. 
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ceflions. Let us try whether we can avoid the 
one and the other extreme; remembring this, 
that when there is any competition between 
duty and cuſtom, Faſhion muſt give place to 
Reaſon, and not Reaſon to Faſhion _ 
The abuſes of ſpeech and the faults cammit- 
ted in converſation are numerous. We will 
take notice of thoſe which are the moſt ſtriking 
and conſiderable, and conclude with ſome gene- 
ral remarks upon the ſubject. | 

I. Our diſcourſe ought at all times to be free 
from profaneneſs, from ſpeaking contemptu- 
ouſly of God and religion, from ridiculing 
things ſerious and ſacred, from excuſing, praiſing 
and encouraging vice and immorality. 
As this is a crime of which no one can be 
guilty, who hath the leaſt remains of honeſty 
and goodneſs, it ſeems not neceſſary to ſay 
much about it to a Chriſtian audience. Such 
perſons ſhould conſider, but conſideration dwel- 
leth not with them, that if they believe a Deity 
and a providence, they are guilty of one of the 
moſt heinous crimes and egregious follies that 
can be imagined; and if they be Atheiſts, even 
atheiſm, though it were true doctrine, would 
not juſtify ſuch licentions diſcourſe, becauſe it 
is an inſult upon mankind, and very pernicious 
| to 
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to the worldly intereſts of civil ſociety. They 
muſt expe at leaſt to be deſpiſed and abhorred 
by all ſober and virtuous perſons, and indeed by 
all well-bred and civilized perſons. If theſe 
motives will not weigh with them, they muſt 
be left as incurables. I fear not God, nor re- 
gard man, ſays the unjuſt Judge in the Goſpel. 
Theſe indeed are two bad qualities which uſu- 
ally go together, | 

2. Another fault from which our converls 
tion ought to be free, is immodeſt language. 
Let no corrupt communication proceed from 
you. The word corrupt relates chiefly and more 
particularly to lewd and immodeſt diſcourſe, 
concerning which St. Paul ſays in another place, 
Let it not be named. This ſuggeſts a caution, 
that decent expreſſions be uſed even in the cen- 
ſuring of it. Many writers, not only Pagan 
but Chriſtian, have reproved lewdneſs in a way 
that deſerved reproof itſelf, and was not to be 
excuſed by the frivolous pretence of a good in- 
' tention. If ſuch a thing could be ſuppoſed, if 
there was in it an honeſt deſign, there was 
alſo a wretched want of diſcretion. I ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve concerning this fault, that in 
common eſtimation it paſſeth for ill manners, 


and that in Scripture it is conſtantly repreſent- 
ed 
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ed as a crime to which whoſoever addiQts him- 
ſelf is a reprobate, and 2 no inheritance in 
the kingdom of God. 

Approaches to deren diſcourſe are 0 
gerous, ſays Epictetus. Whenever therefore 
any thing of this ſort happens, if there be a pro- 
per opportunity, rebuke him who makes advan- 
ces that way: or at leaſt, by ſilence, and bluſh- 
ing, and a forbidding look, ſhew vu to be 
diſpleaſed at ſuch talk.“ 

This cenſure of filthy communication is the 
more remarkable, as coming from a Stoĩc Phi- 
loſopher; fince the men of that ſect ſcrupled not 
to uſe broad atze and to call chings by 
their names. | 

3. In converſation, ſwearing is to be avoided, 
under which may be included curſes and impre- 
cations on ourſelves and others. There 1s no 
occaſion to uſe many words to ſhew the folly 
and heinouſneſs of this offence: every one knows 
that our Lord hath in a moſt ſolemn and poſi- 
ſitive manner forbidden it, that there is neither 
pleaſure nor profit in jit, and that the beſt apo- 
logy a man can offer for it is that he is be- 


« Enchir, 38. See Cicero) Epiſt, ad Famil, in. 2 
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trayed into it by paſſion; which is anly ta make 
* fault an excuſe for another. 8 
In our converſation, lying is tg be 3 
Fe 7 is an endeayaur ta deceive others, by 
making them believe that to be trus, which 
we know or think to be falſe. This is allowed 
to be, generally ſpeaking, mean and baſe, and 
a ſcandalous abuſe of ſpeech, and is ſtrictly 
forpidden in Scripture; and yet it is a fault 
more common than thoſe which we have 
mentioned. There are indeed many tempta- 
- tions to it, and there are few fins which will 
not directly lead us into it; for when a man 
hath ſaid or done what he is afraid or aſhamed 
to own, the next thing is, to deny it. . He 
therefore who preſerves a ſtrict regard to truth 
muſt be a perſon of ſtrict probity ; and the 
Goſpel when it condemns lying, requires of 
conſequence an upright behaviour, and a con- 
ſcience void of offence. 
I have conſidered lying, in the common 
acceptation of the word, that ſort of lying 
which is generally condemned, without ex- 
amining how far it may be lawful by words or 
actions to deceive others, for their own good, on 
certain occaſions which are not frequent, This 
would lead us too far from our preſent ſubject. 
5 5. Our 
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5. Our» ſpeech ought alſo” to be free from 
railing and abuſive” language, The Scriptures 
allow no excuſe for it, and deem no provoca- 
tion ſutficient to extort it from us. If any 
thing could juſtify it, it muſt be that we have 
been reviled firſt, and only repay the aggreſſors 
with the ſame language. But we are taught 
that we muſt not return railing for railing, but 
contrary-· wiſe bleſſing; and that whoſoever, 
without cauſe, ſhall ſay to his brother, Thou 
Fool, that is thou art a profane, a wicked, and 
an accurſed wretch, ſhall be in danger of hell- 
fire. The meaning is, that we are accountable 
to God for our words, and that all reviling 
language, proceeding from habits of cenſori- 
ouſneſs, raſh judgment, wrath, hatred, malice 
and envy, ſhall, unleſs repentance prevents it, 
receive proper puniſhment hereafter. We are 
not to ſuppoſe that every haſty and indiſcreet 
word ſhall conſign a man over to eternal de- 
ſtruction, for then none could be ſaved, or that 
upon proper occaſions we may not rebuke the 
guilty, to make them ſenſible of their folly, or 
that we may not paſs a judgment upon actions 


© Matt. v. 22, Moreh. The word ſhould have been kept i in the 


tranſlation, like the word n both being Hebrew words. See 
Deuter. xxi. 20. 
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notoriouſly wicked, and give to crimes the 
names which belong to them. It is the temper 


of mind, and the end which we propoſe to oùr- 
ſelves; that uſually make our cenſures and re. 


proofs ſinful, or commendable, or harmleſs; : 


6. Our converſation ſhould be free from 
ſlander and defamation. Evil-ſpeaking is a 
copious ſubject, and requires a difcourſe to it- 
ſelf. I ſhall only obſerve concerning it, at 
preſent, that it is very mean, weak, and wick- 
ed, directly oppoſite to Chriſtian charity, hurt - 
ful often to our neighbour, and always to our- 
ſelves, proceeding from many bad cauſes, and 
producing as many bad effects. We ſhould. 
therefore baniſh it from our converſation, ab- 
ſtaining from it ourſelves, and as much as lies 


in our power, diſcouraging it in our neighbour. 


7. Another defect in converſation conſiſts 
in a compliance with the faults'of others. Our 
companions offend in their diſcourſe againſt 
God and religion, againſt juſtice, and charity, 
and modeſty, and we approve their diſcourſes, 
we are pleaſed with them, at leaſt we feem not 
diſpleaſed. Sometimes it is a corrupted heart 
which. is the cauſe of this complaiſance, and 
then we are as bad as thoſe whoſe impiety di- 


verts us; and ſometimes it is only a blameable 
2 As baſhfulneſs 
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baſhfulneſs and diſſimulation, which is a fault, 
though of a leſſer kind. It is perhaps difficult 
to know at all times how we ſhould behave 
ourſelves towards ſuch perſons z. pub et yy 
ſeems to be required of us. 

If we have any authority. over Ava, any 
weight with them, or any probable hopes of 
reclaiming them, we ſhould make. uſe of re- 
proof, admonition, and advice. > 0! 

Me cannot do them a better office, and it is 
not unlikely that they may in time to come 
acknowledge it to have been an act of kind - 
neſs, though for the preſent it ſhould diſpleaſe. 
Frequent experience confirms what Solomon 
ſays upon this occaſion; He that rebuketh a 
man, ſhall aſterwards find more favour than 
he who flattereth with the tongue. | 

If ſuch freedom ſhould not become us, or 
if no good effect can be expected from it, we 
may by turning off the diſcourſe to other 
things, or by our ſilence, teſtify our diſſatiſ- 
faction. 91 

It is certainly fit that we ſhun, as avid as 
we poſſibly can, the company of this ſort of 
perſons, from whom we muſt hear things of- 
fenſive to a Chriſtian, and even to an honeſt 
Pagan. 


EA. Py: - Theſe 
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Theſe rules we ſhould think very reaſonable, 

and theſe rules we ſhould in all probability be 
diſpoſed to follow, if any one in our hearing 
reviled our particular friends. We. ſhould 
either defend their character againſt his cen- 
fures, or ſome way or other -ſhew our diſlike 
of his diſcourſe ; and if he perſiſted} in ſuch a 
diſobliging behaviour, we ſhould for the time 
to come avoid his converſation. © Surely there- 
fore God, and religion, and juſtice, and cha- 
rity, and decency ought to be as 3 to us a 
any of our friends. 

8. Another defect in converſation is to con- 
fine it to diſcourſes which are vain, trifling, 
and altogether unprofitable; 1n oppoſition to 
which the Scripture in many places, the text 
in particular, recommends ſpeech which affords 
rational entertainment, or good inſtruction. 

Let us conſider then' what are the vg 
ſubjects of our diſcourſe. 

Firſt, -* there are many ſubjects which re- 
late not directly to virtue and piety, and yet 


2 In primiſque provideat, ne firms vitium aliquod ent ineſt 


in moribus.— 


- Habentur autem — ſermones, aut de domeſticis negotis, 
aut de republica, aut de artium ſtudiis atque doctrina. Danda ig- 
tur opera eſt, ut etiamſi aberrare ad aliena cceperit, ad hæc revo- 
cetur oratio.— Cicero De Offic, i. 36. | 
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deſerve 
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deſerve not to be called trifles, ſubjects taken, 
from our own affairs, from the common oc- 
currences of life, from the various ſtudies and 
_ employments which make the honeſt and in- 
nocent occupations of men. Theſe may fur- 
niſh abundant matter for inoffenſive and profit - 
able diſcourſe, and theſe ſeem to be uſually 
the moſt proper ſubjects for bl oa mixed 
converſation. 

| Secondly, there is moral and nn dil. 
courſe, which certainly agrees with the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, but which the world gene- 
rally diſlikes and avoids as dull and unfaſhiona- 
ble. It would bean exceſs of rigour to ſay that 
we are bound to confine our diſcourſes always, 
or for the moſt part, to ſacred ſubjects. Some- 
times they may be unſeaſonable and unprofita- 
ble. Whilſt we live in the world we muſt 
converſe with the world; and if ſo, we muſt 
comply with its ways, as far as they are inno- 
cent; we muſt ſuit our diſcourſe to our compa- 
ny, and behave like them upon all proper and 
lawful occaſions; which if we refuſe to do, 
they will deſpiſe us as ill-bred, or ſuſpect us as 
hypocrites and fanatics. | 
But there 1s another extreme, and that is, to 


avoid conſtantly and ſcrupulouſly the mention 
P 3 | N 
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of any thing that relates to virtue and good. 
neſs, as if we were aſhamed of Chriſtianity, to 
be uneaſy when we hear it, and to er eg 
it upon all occaſions. 

Though we may for ſeveral reaſons be ſpar- 
ing of ſuch diſcourſe in common converſation, 
yet with thoſe whom it 1s our duty to inſtruct, 
it ought not to be omitted. Hear what God 
ſays to his people by Moſes after he bad given 
them the Law; „ Theſe words which 1 


command thee this day ſhall be in thy heart ; 


and thou ſhalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and ſhalt talk of them when thou 
fitteſt in thy houſe, and when thou walkeſt in 
the way, and when thou lieſt down, and when 
thou riſeſt up. Chriſtians may judge whether 
leſs than this can be required of them. 

St. Paul fays, Let your communication be 
good, to the uſe of edifying, that it may mi- 
niſter grace to the hearers ; and the ſame direc- 
tion is repeated in other places. Now though 
this precept ought not to be extended to all, 
nor perhaps to moſt of the words which we ut- 
ter, yet certainly it enjoins more than ſeveral 
perſons imagine or perform. If, as our Lord 
obſerves, out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth ſpeakerh, it muſt be ſaid, though to 

2 1ome 
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ſome it may ſeem an hard ſentence, that he, 
out of whoſe mouth virtuous and religious 
ſentiments never proceed, hath an heart void 
of all good qualities. He who loves his God 
and his duty will even undeſignedly ſhew ſome 
marksof it in his diſcourſe, whatſoever be the 
| ſubje of converſation; for true love will not 
be ſmothered and concealed; and if he hath 
diſcretion and good ſenſe along with his piety, 
he will ſhew his zeal in ſuch an eaſy, decent, 
and civil manner, as never to tire and diſguſt 
his company, unleſs his company be ſuch as 
he would chuſe to avoid. 

9. Another fault from which our ſpeech 
ought to be free, is ill-nature and pride, and 
that arrogance, poſitiveneſs, vain-boaſting, and 
rude contradiction which flow from theſe bad 
diſpoſitions. They prevent the benefit and in- 
ſtruction which we might receive from others, 
and render us uſeleſs to them, ſhew us to be 
blind to our own defects, and make us gene- 
rally diſliked or hated. There are indeed few 
| faults more prejudicial to our intereſt and repu- 
tation, and which the world is leſs diſpoſed to 
excuſe, This common averſion from thofe who 
are thus diſobliging ariſeth perhaps not ſo often 
from good principles as from pride, which 
P 4 | makes 
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makes us impatient of contempt. Thus pride 
| * taught men, when they converſed together, to 
| | conceal the opinion which each had of his 
1 own ſuperiority, and ſo contributed nn 
civility. 4 
But the moſt laudable and 3 8 Cer» 
tain method of avoiding - in our diſcourſe 
every. thing that hath the appearance of inſo- 
lence and conceit, is to root it out of our minds, 
| and when that 1s done, our ſpeech will of courſe 
be free from it, That we may effect this, we 
ſhould learn to know ourſelves, to know. our 
imperfections, ſome of which are common to 
us all as we are men, and ſome of which ariſe 
from our own negligence, indiſcretion and core 
ruption. Whoſoever is no ſtranger to his own 
heart and to his own underſtanding, muſt per- 
ceive that he is ignorant of many important 
truths, ſome of which he is able and ſome of 
which he is unable to diſcover ; that no ſmall 
part of his knowledge is of ſmall uſe to himſelf 
or to others; that his goodneſs is ſtill more de- 
ficient than his abilities ; that he omits many 
things which he ought to do, and doth many 
things which he ought to avoid. Theſe reflec- 
tions will ſhew us the beauty and the decency 
of 
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of humility; and the fully of ee _ % 
ns A deſpiſing others. 2 

10. Another fault in n e is n | 
lüp, or that talkative humour which engroſſes 
all the diſcourſe to itſelf. I chuſe rather to 
call this a folly, than to give it an harder name. 
But a folly it is and no ſmall impertinence to 
take hold of the ears and attention of others, 


without returning them the civility of An 
to what they have to propoſe. | 


If we trace this filly behaviour up to its 
lire; we ſhall find, that it ariſeth, not from 
pride, but from vanity ; for Pride and Vanity, 
in ſome reſpects, are different. By Vanity I 
mean Vain-glory. Now pride is often fullen 
and ſilent ; vanity uſually ſets the tongue run- 
ning faſter than is decent. Pride is'ill-natured; 
vanity is rather good-humoured. Pride deſpi- 
ſes others ; vanity courts their applauſe, and is 
deſirous of obtaining their favour. Thus vanity 
hath one advantage over pride, of being the leſs 
offenſive of the two. We deſpiſe vanity, but 
we hate pride. 

11. Another fault to be ſhunned is flattery, 
a fault by which we abaſe ourſelves, and do 
hurt to thoſe whoſe conceit and ſelf - love we 
ſooth and increaſe, If to call a man a fool is a 


rude 
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rude and a bad thing, it is worſe to contribute 
all we can towards making him one. To com- 
mend others, eſpecially young perſons and 
our inferiors, in ſome caſes is proper. In 
general, that we may ſo expreſs our appro- 
bation, as not to fall into flattery, we ſhould 
take care, Not to ſay more in praiſe of another 
than'we believe to be true; and not to 4⁰ it with 

ſelfiſh views. | 
12. Another fault, in aw fits like that 
before-mentioned, is a perfidious inſincerity, 
making great profeſſions of eſteem and friendſhip 
to perſons whom we value not, and never in. 
tend to ſerve. They who are guilty of this diſin- 
genuous craft may call it by what fine names 
they think fit; but Reaſon, which will not be 
ſo impoſed upon, accounts it not only no better, 
but worſe than ordinary lying. For in reality 
he who lies, only that he may excuſe or hide 
a fault, and ſcreen himſelf from diſgrace and pu- 
niſhment, is not ſa blameable as he who impoſes 
upon the credulous, makes them expe& much 
kindneſs from him; and when the time comes 
that he ſhould fulfill his word, knows not the 
name or the face of him whoſe affectionate 
friend he pretended to be; and if reminded of 
1 15 his 
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his promiſe, grows angry, and hates the perſon 
whom he hath diſappointed. | * 

More might be added here by why of advice 
to all thoſe whom it may concern, firſt to be 
reſerved and cautious of profering their ſervice 
before hand, and ready to afford it in time of 
need, to promiſe little, and to perform much; 4 
to be diſcreet and careful in the choice of thoſe 
on whom they intend to confer their favours . 
never to be afhamed of refuſing what they 
will not grant, which 1s a fooliſh baſhfulneſs ; 
but to account it truly baſe and ſhameful to 
raiſe and then to delude the hopes and expecta- 
tion of others; and ſecondly to entertain that 
prudent diſtruſt of mankind which puts neither 
an high value nor a raſh confidence on commen- 
dation and applauſe, on fair words and a cour- 
teous behaviour, on profeſſions of reſpect, 
eſteem and kindneſs; to remember that there 
is a wide difference between complaiſance and 
undiſſembled diſintereſted affection, between 
civility and friendſhip; that the heart and the 
mouth are a great way aſunder, that favour is 
fickle, and that ſincerity itſelf is not always ac- 
companied with conſtancy. 


e See Terence Aud. iv, 1, Plautus Epid, ii. 1, Trinnm. ii. 4, 
14 Laſtly 2 
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13. Laſtly, there. i is a thing called banter and 
foals, which enters much into ſome conver. 
ſations, and which whoſoever ſhall condemn, 
runs the riſk of provoking a malicious ſort of 
people. But they and their malice. are both 
to be deſpiſed; and he is a fool, and worſe than 
a fool, who had rather make an enemy than 
loſe a jeſt, who takes a pleaſure in putting others 
out of countenance, and in giving them unea- 
ſineſs, or in expoſing thoſe who are abſent for 
the diverſion of thoſe who are preſent. St. Paul, 
amongſt other indecencies of ſpeech, hath men- 
tioned jgſting. We ſhall miſunderſtand him, 
if we imagine that he intended to condemn 
ſprightly and ingenious diſcourſe. But in his 
time, and in places where wealth and luxury 
abounded, jeſting was a ſort of profeſſion or 
trade, and a very mean one, practiſed for the 
ſake of a good meal by buffoons and paraſites, 
by men who never opened their mouths but at 
another man's coſt ; and this ſordid and licen- 
tious ſcurrility is, according to the Apoſtle, 
beneath the dignity of a worthy man. So ſays 
St. Paul; and any wiſe Pagan would have ſaid 
the ſame. | 

We will now conclude with ſome general re- 
marks on the ſubject. 


If 
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If any one ſhould think thikbbve- mentioned 
rules and reſtrictiotis rigid and ſevere, let him 
conſider that moſt of them, as could eaſily be 
proved, have been recommended and required 
by Gentile writers. To apply therefore the 
words of our Lord; If our righteouſneſs equals 
not the righteouſneſs: of the Greeks and RG. 
mans, in vain is the Goſpel revealed to us, and 
n it been for us never to have a 
of Molen bi e He 105-219 0113 - 
inde cnitedinion takes up a -cviifderable 
carb of our time, ſome hours ut leaſt of "life 
might be ſpent in reflecting upon the duties 
which we ought to perform, and the falilts 
which we oughe to avoid, if we» would ſpeak 
as becometh thoſe who. profeſs| theraſelves'the 
ſervants of Chriſt. And it is the more neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould think of theſe things, be- 


cauſe our ſpeech is of great nen to our- 
ſelves and to ſociety. by e-- 05 


By converſation we may give id receive in- 
nocent entertainment, and uſeful inſtruction, 
and promote the temporal and eternal intereſt 
of ourſelves and others. G- 
By converſation we may nd our tmp 
uilles and impertinence, we may injure the 


repu- 


| reputation; and deſtroy the peace of our: neighs 
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bour, we may learn and teaeh vice, and contract 


an indifferenee or hatred for n __ that i 43 


conimendable. _ | = 
Therefore are we exhorted in ths Sextf@nres 
to be very careful of our diſcourſe; and to avoid 
all corrupt communication. | 
Men are too much inclined to imagine ain 
ſelves accountable to God for their actions on- 
ly. Evil thoughts and evil words ſeem to them 
things of no conſequence; and flight defects. 
Our Lord hath warned us to avoid this dan- 
gerous error. Concerning our thoughts, he 


bath told us; that we may be guilty in the 


ſight of God of any crime by intending and de- 
fixing to commit it; and concerning our words, 


he hath declared, that we ſhall * account of 


them at the laſt day. 

To ſpeak upon all occaſions as ache as be» 
comes us, and no more than becomes us, muſt 
be acknowledged as difficult as it is comely. It 
is a perfection which probably we ſhall never 
attain; for as the Author of Eccleſiaſticus ſays; 
Who is he that hath not offended with his 
tongue? But we ſhould endeavour to attain it, 


and to approach as near to it as RAS infirmity 


will allow. 


We 
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We ſnould therefore carefully watch obet 
ourſelves, and obſerve what faults we are moſt 
inelined to commit in ge that we 7% 
avoid them for the future.. 
\Weſhould' not be e in our ao ec 
Such inadvertence and indiſcretion ends in miſs. 
chief, and in — 9 erg N is a foot's 
repentance. s nber by, a2 03 
We ſhould not be too vrofuſs wy our 8 | 
It is almoſt impoſſible to uſe a multitude of 
words without uſing ſome that are blameable. 
We ſhould cultivate our underſtanding and 
acquire uſeful knowledge, that we may be fur- 
niſhed with materials for converſation. Much 
folly and impertinence, much flander and defa- 
mation ariſe from mere ignorance, mere barren 
poverty of thought, and many perſons fall into 
theſe faults, not ſo much perhaps from an ill- 
natured and malicious diſpoſition, as becauſe 
they have nothing elſe to ſay. 

We ſhould not throw ourſelves heedleſsly into 
all ſorts of company; we ſhould not contract 
unprofitable acquaintances; above all, we ſhould 
avoid the ſociety of wicked perſons, There is 
no adyantage which we can hope to receive 
from them that can compenſate the danger to 
which we are expoſed by n familiarly 
with 
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wich them, and within The contagion of bal 
example. 316} / 7181060 bus 207K 11 
Laſtly, we ſhould converſe with thoſe: who 
may make us wiſer and better. If we can find 
perſons, who to other good qualities have joined 
ſincerity, and who if we do amiſs will remind 
us of it, we ſhould uſe our utmoſt endeavour 
to ſecure their py x and 2 
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\HESE words of out Lord ſeem to con- 

tain ſome difficulty, and not to be 
ag schst conſiſtent with his wiſdom and With 
his ſgoodneſs, and with the defign for which 
He came to teach 


ft . 
g 
. = l I 


he came into the world. 


men their duty, and to preach the Goſpel to 
the poor and Hliterate; and yet, 'as we'are told 
here, he ſpake to them in parables, and his 
diſcourſe as too obſcure or too ſublime for. 
their capacities z and when his diſciples aſk 
him why he choſe to addreſs himſelf in ſuch 
à manner to the people, he ſeems to anſwer 
that he did not intend to be underſtood by 


Vo. II, 
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: Laſtly, we ſhould th with. thbſe who 
may make us wiſer and better. If we can find 
perſons, ho to other good qualities have joined 
ſincerity, and who if we do amiſs will remind 
us of it, we ſhould uſe our utmoſt endeavour 
to ſecure their n and — their 
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Therefore Heal I to IE in avi mich they 
ſeeing ſee not, and bearing they hear not, nei- 
ther do they underfiand. 


— 


HESE words of bur Lord ſeem to con- 
tain ſome difficulty, and not to be 
altogether conſiſtent with his wiſdom and With 
his fgoodneſs, and with the deſign for which 
he came into the world. He came to teach 
men their duty, and to preach the Goſpel to 
the poor and illiterate; and yet, as we are told 
here, he ſpake to them in parables, and his 
diſcourſe was too obſcure or too ſublime for 
their capacities; and when his diſciples aſk 
him why he choſe to addreſs himſelf in ſuch 
2 manner to the people, he ſeems to anſwer 
that he did not intend to be underſtood by 
them, && 


. 10 
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To remove this difficulty, I ſhall, lay to- 
gether ſeveral obſervations concerning this way 
of teaching in parables uſed by our Saviour, 
which-when conſidered and compared will tend. 
to, diſcover his deſigns, and to ſhew that he 
did nothing in all this which was not conſiſtent 
with his intention and deſire of enlightening 
the minds and reforming Gis manners of the 
people. 

A parable is a ſtory, either true or feigned, 
which when it is applied to certain caſes or 
perſons, is found to contain uſeful advice and 
inſtruction. So that a parable conſiſts of two 
parts, of a fable or ſtory, and of a ona or an 
application of the ſtory. 

It is to be obſerved that in many of our. 
caviaur s parables. no moral or application is 
made, So in the chapter whence the text is 
taken, he told the multitudes the parable of the 
ſower and of the ſeed, ſome of which fell by 
the way-ſide, ſome upon ſtony ground, ſome. 
amongſt thorns, and ſome in good ground. 
But he explained it not to them, he left them; 
to find out the meaning of it, if they could; 
though afterwards he interpreted it to his diſ- 


_ ciples. 4 
+ It 
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"ie 00 to be obſerved that as in his public 
diſcourſes he often inſerted parables, fo he. 
likewiſe made tranſitions to other things, raiſed 
inſtruction from the objects at hand, told his 
hearers what faults they ſhould avoid, exhort 
ed them to repentance, piety, and charity, 
and gave them the rules for a good life and 
the great precepts of morality, in a way ſuffici- 
ently familiar, and ſuited to their Wen 
ſions. 

Add to this, that ſeveral of bis parables did 
not contain ſuch doctrines as were neceſſary to 
be at that time underſtood by the people, but 
related to the future ſtate of the Church, to 
the calling of the Gentiles, to the rejection of 
the Jews, to the death of the Meſſias, and to 
other points which were not at fron time to be 
clearly made known. Ra) 2 

I ſhall now lay together ſome reaſons for 
which our Lord made uſe of parables'ir in his 
diſcourſes. 5 

Parables are upon many accounts ſo conve- 
nient a way of ſetting good and bad actions in 
a proper light, of exhorting and diſſuading, of 
praiſing and reproving, that hardly any people 
have been quite ſtrangers to them. Greek 
and Roman authors have uſed them ſometimes; 

Q 2 Eaſtern 
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Eaſtern f nations frequently; the writings of the 
Jews have been obſerved to abound with them, 
and in the Old. Teſtament we find them ſpoken 
by prophets and princes, and other perſons of 
diſtinction. Our Lord therefore might make 
choice of parables, to conform himſelf to the 
taſte and genius of the age and CRATE in which 
' he lived. © | | 
His deſi ign alſo in fo doing certainly was to 
gain the attention of his hearers, and to make 
4 deeper. impreſſion upon their minds. In- 
ſtruction conveyed in this manner will inſinu- 
ate itſelf, and produce a good effect, when 
other methods of teaching would prove unſuc- 
ceſsful. Rules of action, delivered by hiſtory 
and examples, are received with more pleaſure, 
and xetained with more eaſe, than when they 
are inculcated by plain and direct precepts, 
which comparatively are ſomewhat dry and 
ufeleſls. By a parable a wife Roman pacified 
the people and quieted a ſedition. By a para- 
ble the prophet Nathan engaged the attention 
of David, and raiſed in him the paſſions of pity 
and indignation ; and then by the application, 
Thou art the man, made him ſenſible of the 
greatneſs of his crime, and humbly patient 


under ſevere reproof. St. Luke who, ſetting 
i 6 aſide 
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| aſide his ſacred charadter, may juſtly claim a 
place amonyft good writers,” ſeetns' to have 
been particularly affected and pleaſed with the 
parables of Chriſt, and has recorded ſorhe which 
the other Evangeliſts have omitted, and a- 
mongſt them the parable of the good Sama - 
ritan, of the Prodigal Son, of the unjuſt Stew- 
ard, of the Rich man and * of the Pha 
riſee and Puablican. oat hf ag > Ln, i 
Our Lord ſpake ſome abt to- the tows 
relating to future things, which they could not 
perfectly underſtand at the time when they 
heard them, and which the event was to ex- 
plain. Now though ſuch parables might 
afford no immediate inſtruction to the hearers, 
yet in proceſs of time they appeared to be very 
inſtructive and uſeful, becauſe they were not 
only parables but prophecies, which when 
they were fulfilled afforded a convincing proof 
that mor Author was a W ſent W 
God. 
Our Lord was obſcure in 50 of his para- 
bles, becauſe he would not offend his hearers too 
much, by telling them, plainly and without dif- 
guiſe, truths which they could not then bear and 
receive, truths which in all probability would 
rather increaſe than remove their prejudices. 


> ab An 
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Nn ancient Writer of Fables tells us, that 


the danger of cenſuring powerful vice, and of 
uttering diſpleaſing truths, gave rife to fables 
and parables, by which inſtruction and correc- 


tion might be conveyed indirectly and ſafely. 


Theſe obſervations will help us to __ 


the words af the text. 


A multitude being gathered together, our 
Lord ſpake many things to them, but all 
in parables, Upon which the Difciples, 
wondering that he ſhould diſcourſe ſo obſcurèly 
to the people, aſk him the reaſon of it. He 
anſwered them; Becauſe it is given to you to 
know the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven, 


but ta them it is not given. That is; What! 5 


have ſaid in parables relates to the ſublimer 
truths of the Goſpel, and to the admirable diſ- 
penſations of God, To you I will explain theſe 
things, becauſe you are my diſciples, you are 
faithful to me, in you I perceive: good diſpoſi- 
tions, a teachable temper, and a loye of truth. 
But the multitudes are not fit to have ſuch doc- 


trines delivered to them. For whoſoever hath, 


to bim ſhall be given, and he ſhall have. more 
abundance ; but whoſoever hath not, from 
him hays be taken away even 7 what he hath. 

Ty £7 That 
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That is; It is a commb ſaying / He wis is 
rich ſhall be richer, and e Go 78 pot Hall 
be poorer. This ſaying may be properly : ap- 
plied to ſpiritual things. He who-dihigently | 
labours to acquite religious wiſdom, and to 
conform his inclinations to his duty, Will aſſu- 
redly receive improvement by the due exerciſe 
of his faculties, and ſhall be favoured with ad- 
ditional helps from God. But he who is nei- 
ther deſirous of farther inſtruction, nor careful 
to live ſuitably to that little knowledge which 
he could not ſhut out of his mind, and which in 
a manner had been forced upon him, will be 
forſaken of God, and will daily grow worſe. 
Therefore ſpeak I to them in parables, be- 
cauſe they ſeeing ſee not, and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they ' underſtand. That is; 4 
great part of my audience is compõſed of per- 
ſons who ſhut their eyes againft tlie light,” 
and neglect or abuſe the means of knowledge, 
which have been hitherto in their PREY auc 
therefore I ſpeak to them obſeurely. 

And now I propoſe to ſhew that our Lord's 
behaviour towards the multitude can be charged 
neither with want of prudence, nor r ih want 
of þ ee by proving, -- | * 

r | Firſt, 


7 
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Firſt, that he never refuſed to AW: 4 * 
who ſincerely deſired it; nn, 
Secondly, that the obs part of his. 1 2 

deſeryed to be left in that ignorance — 


intirely owing to their own fault. 


I. Our Lord never - refuſed to aden wat 


who fincerely deſired it. 


He had wrought many atiratles ” A ublio 


manner, which to honeſt and unprejudiced per- 
ſons were: a ſufficient proof of his divine miſ- 
ſion and authority. We will now ſuppoſe that 
amongſt the multitudes which followed hun, 


there was one who firmly believed that Chriſt 
was a prophet and a teacher of righteouſneſs.;: 
we. will ſuppoſe that this man came to him, 


hoping to receive inſtruction, and reſolved to 


make a proper uſe of it. He hears Chriſt dif-- 


courſe ji in parables, and he nen not the 


meaning of them. 
Such an hearer would conclude, that though: 


he did not then comprehend thoſe diſcourſes, - 


or perceive on what account they were delivered 
ſo darkly, yet a time might come when he 
thould receive full fatisfaRion, 


Such a perion, . by once Jada ibis: Roa 
would nat be diſcouraged from ſeeking other 
gpportunities of hearing Chriſt ; and conſe - 


Jenny 
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he would foon have found the reward 
of his diligence. For as we obſerved, our Lord 
frequently taught without parables, and in ex- 
preſſions ſuited to all capacities; and ſomes = 
times when he uſed parables, either they were 
ſo clear, or he ſo explained them, that it Was 
ing of ſome of his parables, he gently chides 
them, and ſeems to wonder rr #- 99 2 
ſlowneſs of apprehenfion. '- - 8 

Such a perſon would have waited for a pro- 
per time to addreſs himſelf to Chriſt, and vwould 
haye beſought him to interpret his parables. 
He would probably have received a favourable 
anſwer; for we ſee by many inſtances in 
the New Teſtament, that Chriſt rejected not 
thoſe who had a teachable diſpoſition, 1 _ , 
humbly requeſted information. U | 

Some have obſerved, that our Lord did in 
this as other prophets had done before him, 
that he delivered himſelf ſometimes in an ob- 
ſeure manner, that they who were lovers of 
knowledge might be incited to come to him, 
and to deſire him to explain what: they had 
heard, We find that he readily anſwered many” 
queſtions relating to religion, and that he only 

rejectd 
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tention, to accuſe. him if they could lay hold 
on any thing that he ſaid; or indiſerete perſons 
who made improper requeſts, or ſought infor. 
mation concerning points of mere curioſuiy. 
Such an one as we have deſeribed, if he was 
of opinion that ſacred knowledge: could not be 
bought at too great a price, would have been 2 
follower of Chriſt, arid a diſeiple, and by that 
would have been admitted more frequently to 
his converſation, and have had many opportu« 
nities of acquiring religious wiſdom. For Chriſt 
had other diſciples beſides the Twelve and the 


Seventy; nor does it appear that he rejected 


thoſe who' were defirous of joining themſelves 


to him. On the contrary, he ſeems often to 
give a general invitation to any who would 
follow him, and ſubmit to the conditions which 


he required. . 


Hence we conclude, than our Lord never 


diſcouraged any perſon from approaching him 
and conſulting him, or concealed any neceflary 
knowledge from thoſe who requeſted it of him 
in a proper manner. 

II. We are to ſhew, ſecondly, that the bad 
part of his audience deferved to be left in an 


ignorance 


\ 
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a e e was oy to . 
own fault. 

Our Lord diſcourſes to che plogle had TROY | 
bles. We will ſuppoſe part of his auditors to 
have been perſons who had Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, and who would not hear them, who fin- 
ned preſumptuouſly againſt the lav which they 
had received, and would not perforni what they 
already knew to be their duty. It is not ſtrange 
that-Chriſt ſhould refuſe to inſtru them, ſince 
the inſtruction which they had received before 
had produced no good effect upon them. Ir 
appears 'reaſonable, that from him who thus 
hath not ſhould be taken away even that "INE 
he hath, | 

Loet us ſuppoſe them to have been fuch a8 
the Prophet Iſaiah deſeribes, perſons whoſe 
heart was waxed groſs; and whoſe ears were 
dull of hearing, and who had cloſed their eyes, 
men ſo enſlaved to their prejudices and vices, 
that no arguments could ſatisfy them, and no 
exhortations could move them. If Chriſt diſ- 
courſed darkly to them, it is to be conſidered, 
that they hated the light, and hardened them - 
ſelves againſt conviction. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that they had ſeen ſome of 
the works which Chriſt had . and yet 

were 


* 
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were not the more diſpoſed to acknowledge his 
authority, and to ſubmit to his directions; that 
they had heard him explain their duty to them 
in a familiar manner, -but with a ſtrength and 
ſpirit ſuperior to that of all their teachers, 
and yet had heard him in vain. No parables 
could be thought too obſcure for them upon 
whom the plaineſt doctrines and the GW 
of miracles had been thrown away. _ | 

Let us ſuppoſe them to have been led by no 
better motive than curioſity, and to have come 
with no view- te correct their faults, or to cul- 
tivate their underſtanding. They hear Chriſt 
ſpeaking in parables which they comprehend 
not, and they depart with the ſame temper ; 
they neither apply to him nor to his diſciples 
for further inſtruction, nor do they return to 
be preſent at any more of Chriſt's diſeourſes. 
Such negligent hearers are juſtly ſent away in 
ignorance. They take not ſuch pains to ac- 
quire ſacred knowledge as they would beſtow. 
upon the ſmalleſt of their temporal concerns, 
A tew diſappointments in theſe purſuits would 
not make them abate of their zeal and aſſidu- 
ity ; but in matters of religion they are indo- 
tent, and therefore ignorant. Wiſdom ſhuns 
the carcleſs, and refuſes to attend upon thoſe 

5 , who 
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who will not ray her the juſt ceſpect of ſeking 
her. | 

Let us 1 them full of n 9 
Ss: perſuaded thatGod would never ſhew 
the ſame favours to the Gentiles as to the 
Jews, that he would not give up his choſen 
people to deſtruction, that the ceremonial law 
and the temple ſhould abide continually, that 
the Meſſias ſhould be a triumphant Prince, who 
ſhould make them a free people, and ſubdue all 
their enemies. If Chriſt had declared in plain 
terms ſome of thoſe truths which he concealed 


under parables, and laid open to them ſome. of 


thoſe myſteries which related to the Meſſias, 
and to the fates and the fortunes of the Jewiſh 
Church and State, he would only have offended 
and provoked them, and made himſelf enemies 
of the greateſt part of his hearers. _ 

Let us ſuppoſe them to have been flaves to 
their temporal intereſts, to have ſet their whole 
heart upon the things of this world, and to have 
been fully determined to part with norhing for 
the fake of religion. For ſuch perſons as theſe 
unintelligible parables were as uſeful doctrines 
as the plaineſt parts of the Goſpel. If Chriſt had 
told them expreſsly what he expected from 
ther, and what they muſt expect, if they en- 

tered 
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tered into his ſervice, they would have departed 
diſpleaſed and offended, ſorrowful at the beſt td 


find that required from them which they were 
reſolved not to perform. 
Upon the whole then it may be met 
chat though our Lord did at certain times diſ- 
courſe obſcurely to the mixed multitude, yet he 
concealed not any neceſſary knowledge from 
perſons of good diſpoſitions, and left none in 
ignorance, except thoſe who loved darkneſs 
rather than light, and had no inclination either 
to underſtand or to perform their duty, _ 
a us conclude with a few obſervations. 
. Our Lord has here repreſented a great part 
of 6 Jews as perſons devoted to evil; con: 
firmed in bad habits, unworthy of inſtruction, 
and not to be reclaimed by a teacher ſent from 
God. It is probable, that his hearers might 
think theſe cenſures very ſevere, becauſe there 
was at that time in the nation no ſmall appear- 
ance of religion, to ſay the leaſt of it; they 
were free from idolatry, obſervers of the whole 


ritual law, and of the public worthip of God, 


many of them faſted often, and prayed often, 


and ſpent much time in reading the Scriptures, 


and in hearing them explained. 
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4 And yet their behaviour both then andl aſter- 
wards towards Chriſt juſtified'his judgment of 
them, and proved him in this alſo. to be a true 
prophet. His doctrine which was pure and 
reaſonable, his miracles moſt of which were as 
remarkable acts of goodneſs and charity as of 
power, his example which might have allured 
them to imitation, had no good effect upon 
them; their hearts were hardened, and they 
continued in their fins and unbe lief till deſtruc- | 
tion overtook them. 

2. Our Lord by 8 his A bes ſome- 
times under the obſcurity of parables ſeems to 
have intended, amongſt other things, to teach 
us that true knowledge is of ineſtimable value, 
and that like things of great price, it is not 
expoſed to the idle and careleſs, is not to be 
attained without diligent ſearch, and conſtant 
pains, and an upright mind. | 

It bath been obſerved of knowledge i in gene- 
ral that it is very hard to be acquired, and that 
Truth not only hides herſelf: from thoſe who 
ſet no value upon her, but that ſhe flies even 
before. thoſe who ſeek her, and is oſten pur- 
ſued in vain. The moſt ingenious and the 
moſt . induſtrious: have been far from under- 
. the warks: of blew; who has made all 

things 
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things in number, weight atid meaſure. We 
are ſtrangers even at home, and the ſoul of man 
is ſcarcely known to itſelf. The great Author 
of all, though we perceive as much of him as 
is requiſite for religious purpoſes, is an incom- 
prehenſible object, an object which by the moſt 
obſtinate ſearch we cannot find out to perfec- 
tion. The various diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, the evil both natural and moral in the 
rational world, and the miſeries to which the 
brute part of the creation is expoſed, are ſubjects 
in which there is no ſmall difficulty. But we 
have no cauſe to complain on this account of 
the defect of our underſtanding, becauſe it is 
not neceſſary for us to be accurately ſkilled in 
theſe things, becauſe we ſhall know more con- 
cerning them in a better world, if we ſecure 
ourſelves a part in it, and becauſe even that 
imperfect knowledge which we can acquire of 
it is very valuable, and amply rewards the pains 
which it coſt us. 

The holy Scriptures have alſo their obſcuri- 
ty, which injudicious and irreligious perſons 
will not fail to object. But the Seriptures in 
matters of general uſe and concern are plain 
and expreſs. Vet in ſome places there are difh- 
culties, which diſtance of time, and the langua- 


ges 
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ges in wrhich they were written, and mw 
 circurnſtances have increaſe. 

ls this obſcurity a fault to be chatged upon 
Atte writers? Certainly not. It may be 
ſaid, in fome reſpects to have its uſe. It ex- 
cites men r e their time, their learning 


and in , them from 1 cavillers. 
And they who apply themſelves to theſe in- 
quiries with a mind properly diſpoſed, and 
with other neceflary qualifications, will find 
their labour well beſtowed. Ever ſince the 
Reformation and the Revival of Letters, many 
important diſcoveries of this kind haye been 
made; and yet the ſubject is not exhauſted, 
and ſagacious and modeſt induſtry may ſtill be 
ſucceſsfully employed. But thoſe, ſober and 
ſerious perſons who are readers of religious 
treatiſes ſhould be adviſed to be careful in mak 
ing a proper choice, ſince we are peſtered with 
a. variety of books which are mere traſh, the 
effuſions of ignorant fanatics, or the patch- 
work of hungry compilers, wha' publiſh 
neither for the ſake. of religion, nor fur the 
ſake of une but party for . {as of 
an Won Une; 
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If the ſacred Books had contained nothing 
beſides plain moral: precepts, and hiſtorical 
facts felated with humble fimplicity, this fami- 
liarity might have bred contempt. - Some mix. 
ture of religious obſcurity ſeems not unſitita+ 
ble to the nature and temper: of man, and 
raiſes his attention and vene ration. 
There is a knowledge in which we 5 all 
equally concerned, and which therefore may 
be equally. obtained by all. But even this, 
like the plaineſt knowledge in human affairs, 
requires ſome application and diligence; No- 
thing worth knowing can be acquired without 
ſearch; nor is it fit that it ſhould. For to 
what end did God give us abilities, unleſs that 
we ſhould exert them? We are made to think 
and to act. Bodily labour and exerciſe are ap- 
pointed by the wiſe: laws of Providence as the 
means by which we may not only obtain the 
things conducing to our ſupport, but be enabled 
to enjoy them, and preferve our health and 
ſtrength, The fame divine Wiſdom has ſet 
knowledge at ſuch a diftance from the mind, 
that if we would draw near to it, we muſt ex- 
erciſe our teaſon, and improve our underſtand- 
ing, and keep our ſouls in an active ſtate, 
Hhegfore 
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Before we can be fille in bur duty, "ati 
find thoſe advartages which the Scriptures 
ptotnife to thoſe who feck them; forte thirlgs 
are to be performed on our part; we tuſt Tt: 
quire into God's will with a fincere deſign to 
obſerve it, we muſt intreat him to blefs our 
_ endeavours, we mult firmly believe that there 
is more honour and happineſs in ſerving him 
than in the poſſeſſion of all that this world can 
beſtow upon us. We ſhall then experience the 
truth of our Lord's promiſe, that he who 
doeth his will ſhall know his doctrine, and 
that to him who hath ſhall be given, and he 
ſhall have more abundantly; and we ſhall 
find in ourſelves that peace of mind, that re- 
liance upon God, that love towards him, and 
that ſenſe of his favour, which will abundantly 
recompenſe our virtuous labours. 

But if Religion hath the laſt and loweſt ohics 
in our minds, we ſhall ſadly experience the 
truth of that fatal curſe pronounced upon hearts 
ſo ill diſpoſed, that from him who thus hath 
not ſhall be taken away even that which he 
hath. - Religion, if we take no pleaſure in it, 
will afford us no comfort and ſatisfaction. 
Doubts of God's goodneſs, diſtruſt of his pro- 
vidence will grow upon us; we ſhall fear him, 
+ Ss and 
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and not love him, and our belief of the Goſpel 
will be empaired and weakened every day, or 
at the laſt will ſerve only to me and tor- 
ment us. | 
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And the AP and the unjuſt — „ 
cauſe he bad d done wiſely. | 


N this parable a man is mentioned, who 
was wealthy, and employed a ſteward to 
manage his large revenues. This ſteward ſeems 
to be repreſented, not as a greedy covetous 
perſon, who defrauded his lord to enrich him- 
ſelf, but rather as careleſs and profuſe, as a man 
of pleaſure and taſte, who diſſipated his maſter's 
fortunes, without purloining and hoarding any 
part of them for his own ule. 

The Maſter, being informed of his miſcon- 
duct, called him, and ſaid to him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee? Give an account of 
thy ſtewardſhip ; for thou mayer be no . 
ſteward. 


R 3 Neceſſity 
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Nebceſſity ſet the man upon thinking how he 

ſhould provide for himſelf ; and being fhrewd 
and ingenious, and as little furniſhed with mora- 
lity as he was with money, he foon found: an 
- expedient, and practiſed it. 

He ſaid within himſelf, What ſhall I do? 
for my Lord taketh away from me the ſteward- 
ſhip. I cannot dig: to beg I am aſhamed. 1 
am reſolved what to do, that when I am out 
of the ſtewardſhip, they may receive me into 
their houſes. So he called every one of his 
Lord's debtors unto him, and faid to the firſt, 
How much oweſt thou to my lord? And he 
ſaid, An hundred meaſures of oil. And he faid 
to him, Take thy bill, and fit down quickly, 
and write fifty. Then faid he to another, And 
how much oweſt thou? And he ſaid, An 
hundred meaſures of wheat. And he ſaid to 
him, Take thy bill, and write fourſcore. 

The man ſummoned all his Maſter's debt- 
ors, and ſeems to have remitted to each of them 
a conſiderable part of their debt, by giving them 
back their note of hand, and taking one for a far 
leſs ſum. Thus he made them a conſiderable 
preſent, and engaged them by ties of gratitude 
and generoſity to relieve him afterwards, and to 
contribute to his ſupport. 

| 3 There 
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There is a thing called Honour, which ſome- 
times enters even into the dens of Robbers, and 
ſits at the tables of Gameſters; and men of no 
juſtice and integrity may do an act of liberality, 
and repay one good turn with another, eſpe» 
cially to thoſe who are like themſelves, to men 
of honour, and companions in iniquity, / + 
Hut becauſe there is no depending with ſecu- 

rity upon gratitude, where there isnot a founda- 

tion of probity, and the honour of a knave is 
a precarious thing, the Steward did not truſt 
entirely to this dubious principle, but ſecured 
the debtors to himſelf by more prevailing mo- 
tives, the motives of ſelf-intereſt and of fear. 
He ſo managed his affairs with them as to make 
them in ſome manner acceſſories and confede- 
rates in the fraud, and he had it in his power 
to turn informer, and bring them into 22 
if they uſed him unkindly. 

Thus he played as ſure a game as he could, 
and laid up in ſtore a proviſion for the days of 
neceſſity, which he ſaw were approaching; he 
guarded himſelf from two evils of which he 
was ſadly afraid; from n and from 
begging. 

His Maſter, accidentally afterwards coming 
to the knowledge of the whole contrivance and 
R 4 | tranſac- 
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tranſaction, applauded him for it. The lord 
commended the unjuſt ſteward, becauſe he had 
done wiſely. He commended the man, not for 
his diſhoneſty, to be on but for his forecaſt 
and ſubtiltj. 

A parable like a God to require: an ex- 
plication; it was not to be left to the hearers, 
ſome of whom might have drawn improper in- 

ferences from it. Our Lord did not leave it in 
obſcurity, as he did ſome other parables deliver- 
ed to the multitude, he immediately explained 
it, and pointed out himſelf the uſes and the ob- 
ſervations which were to be' made from the 
ſtory: and we will review them, and take 
them into conſideration, following the order in 
which they ſtand in the Goſpel. - | 

Our Saviour's firſt remark upon the parable 
is this; The children of this world are in their 
generation wiſer than the children of light. 

A melancholy and mournful obſervation, 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, and verified by conſtant experience; 
but a very important and uſeful obſervation, a 
leſſon of humility and caution to the good, of 
reproof and terror to the wicked, whoſe wiſdom 
ſerves only to make them the greateſt fools, and 
the greateſt ſufferers. | 


The 
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The children of this world are they, W- 
mind earthly things, and ſteddily purſue them, 
n een and Wee confiders- 
tions: 4 &: I S443 4 

The children af light a are horn ws gee | 
ledge that future happineſs/is the great end of 
man, and obedience to God the only way to 
obtain it; who live under this perſuaſion, and 
in ſome degree act ſuitably to it; but feel not all 
the good effects which thoſe nn yy | 
regularly to produce. ek! 

The point in which theſe two ſorts of per- 
{ons are compared, 1s prudence or wiſdom, and 
the preference is given to the children of this 
world, as purſuing their worldly intereſt with 
more dexterity and ſteddineſs than the others 
uſually exert in ſecuring the end and the recom- 
pence which they have in view. 

This remark of our Saviour is to be under- 
ſtood, like moral reflections, proverbial ſayings, 
and general . propoſitions, to hold true in the 
main, though not without various exceptions, 
ſince there are bad men, who are very fools as 
to their worldly views and preſent advantage, 
and ſince there are good men, whoſe religious 
wiſdom is equal at leaſt to the worldly wiſdom 
of men who mind only things temporal. 


2 


But 


\ 
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| wo But for the reſt, for the bulk of mankind, 
it is as our Saviour obſerves; and human 'pru- 
dence uſually ſurpaſſeth religious wiſdom. The 
children of this world are NE in ere 
than the children of light. 

Wiſdom is here uſed in uch a ne as to be 
neither properly a virtue nor a vice, and as a na- 
tural rather than a moral quality. It is con- 
ſidered as only a proper method to accompliſh 
any purpoſe, 

A man, as a rational agent, firſt Gives und 
propoſes to himſelf an end to be obtained; and 
then wiſdom or judiciouſneſs conſiſts in having 
a ſteddy regard to that end, in chuſing proper 
means to acquire it, in a diligent and diſcreet 

uſe of thoſe means, in conſtancy, courage, and 
_ patience in the purſuit, and in ſacrificing and 
giving up all that would hurt or diſappoint the 
grand deſign, and the idol of his heart. 
Thus a man may ſhew much wiſdom in 
ſecuring the object of his deſires, though he 

may chuſe an object which deſerves not his af- 
fections, and will not recompenſe his labours; 
as an artificer may ſhew remarkable ſkill and 


contrivance in a piece of work, which is a mere 
uſeleſs bawble. 


Now 
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Noi che children of this warld, in the firſt 
place, have a ſteddy regard to the end Which 
they purſue, and never loſe ſight of it, let it be 
wealth, or power, or honours, or pleaſure. It 
is their conſtant object and meditation, their 
_ earlieſt and lateſt thought, whieh riſes up and 


lies down with them, goes out and returns 


home with them All that they fay or do, 
either hath ſome reference to it, or at "_ is 
not contrary and inconſiſtent. - _ 

But the children of light are ſeldom Gi in- 
tent as this upon their great concern; ſome- 
times they quite forget and overlook it; ſome- 
times they do things which are abſolutely con- 
trary to it; and very often they are buſied in 
affairs that bear no relation to it; ſo that they 
are rather good by fits aud ſtarts, and at favour- 
able intervals, than with an uniform and con- 
ſiſtent ſteddineſs. Hence it is that repentance 
is, in a manner, a perpetual duty, from which 
the beſt are not exempt ; frailties and omiſſions 
{tick cloſe to mortality, and Forgive us our 
treſpaſſes, is a requeſt to be daily renewed. But 
the worldly-wife ſeldom have cauſe to repent 
in their way, and to reproach themſelves of 
loſing a conſiderable advantage by their own 


indi- 
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indiſcretion, and of negleaing + a bar and 
tempting opportunity 

The children of this world are wiſe in chu- 
ſing proper means, and finding out the neareſt. 
way to compals their ends. They try the moſt 
approved expedients ; and if they happen to be 
inſufficient, they change them before it is too 
luaate, and chuſe others, and like the diligent 
ſpider, whoſe web is broken, they begin the 
work again. Chriſtians are ſeldom equally. 
careful and judicious : they ſometimes truſt to 
deceitful hopes, and ſubſtitute imperfect expe- 
dients to real and ſubſtantial goodneſs, relying 
too much upon faith, as it means bare believ- 
ing, upon zeal for a ſet of opinions, upon fre- 
quenting the public worſhip of God, upon hu-. 
man authority and common cuſtom, upon ex- 
ternal ceremonies, upon acts of will-worſhip, 
or upon ſingle virtues and ſome laudable deeds. 
Hence it 1s that in-the Chriſtian world there 1s 
more ſuperſtition than morality, and more diſ- 
puting than practiſing. 

The children of this world are diligent in 
their purſuits; ever vigilant, patient, labori- 
ous, active, buſy, and indefatigable ; whulit 
religious people have their cold fits, their in- 
tervals of remiſſneſs, indifference, negligence, 

forma- 
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formality, and abſence of mind. - Seldom ſhall 
you find a Chriſtian, . who is as aſſiduous in 
attending upon God, as is the man, who hun- 
gers and thirſts after promotion or profit, in 
pay ing his court to the Great, or to the ſmall. 
_ hg; children of this world are conſtant and 
reſolute, they are not to be dejected by diffi- 
culties, or dangers, diſcouraged by refuſals, 
tired by labour, ſeduced. by flattery, . prevailed 
upon by importupity,, bribed. by trifling re- 
wards, perſuaded. by eloquence, daunted by 


threatnings, put out of . countenance! by ridi- | 


cule, overborn by clamour, or even influenced 
by reaſon, to quit their purſuits, But the good, 
that is, they who are ſo in a moderate and a lower 
degree, are in danger of being deterred, unſet - 

tled, drawn aſide, and overpowered by every 
impediment and diſcouragement, every ſtrata- 
gem and artifice, every obſtacle to righteouſ- 


neſs that works upon their hopes, their fears, 
their inclinations, and their weak fide, 


The reaſon of this difference between the 
worldly-wiſe and the religious, and the ſuperi- 
ority of the former in purſuing the propoſed 
end, ariſeth partly from the following cauſes: 

From the nature of the things which are 
8 preſent, and ſeize upon the ſenſes, and lay hold 


On 
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on the heart of matt, whilſt things ſpirltual atid 
intellectual are invifible and remote, and act 
accordingly in à fainter mannet. Senſible ob. 
jects appear, as it were, mbre real, certain, ſo- 
lid, and ſubſtantial, becauſe they may be looked 
upon and handled. This is a powerful illu- 
flott, and cteates a prejudite which it requites 
ſore labout to remove. As Toon as fran is able 


to know a little of himfelf and of tlie Objects 


about him, he contracts am acquaintance and 4 
familiatity with thoſe objects, which daily i in- 
finuate themſelves into his affections; whilſt 
Reaſon makes ſlower advantes, and Truth and 
Vittue have a more auſtere appearahce, and are 
not to be received and teliſhed' without ſerious 
application of rind, atid ſome degree of ſelf- 
denial. If to this early bent and regard to 
things viſible be unfortunately added a bad edu- 
cation and bad example, retigion becomes irk- 
ſome, and religious wiſdom a difficult acquiſ- 
tion. And thus it comes to pats that the chil- 
| dren of this wotld are too often Wes: in their 
generation than the children of light. 
Not the defign of our Saviout itt this oral 
refleQtion was to remind us that fomething may 
be learned even from thoſe whole choice is ab- 
ſurd, and whofe practice is blameable. They 
PET ſtand 
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ſtand before us examples to be ae i; on. 
reſpects, and to be copied in others. 

Nature in all her parts, and wary ervature, 
preaches ſome uſeful doctrine to us, if we know 
how to meditate properly upon it- We may 
learn conſtancy from the ſun moon and Nats, 
which keep their appointed edurſes; honeſty 
and gratitude from the earth, which faithfully 
preſerves what is committed to her care, and 
repays with intereſt the labour beſtowed upon 
her; induſtry from the animals who provide 
againſt hunger, and bad weather, and change 
of ſeaſons, and the affaults of their enęmies; 
obedience and ſenſe of obligation from the do- 
meſtic creatures who love their maſter, and 
ſerve him as well as they can. Go to the ant, 
thou ſluggard, ſays Solomon; go to the ant, 
who is at work in the ſummer, whilſt thou aft 
doing nothing. And thou Iſrael; ſays the Pro- 
phet, who regardeſt not thy great Benefactor, 
learn thy duty from the ox and the afs, who 
know the hand that feeds them. As inſtruc- 
tion may be gathered from the brutes, who are 
wiſe and ſagacious in their way; ſo may it be 
learned from worldly men, another ſort of 
brutes, whoſe {kill and dexterity is worthy of 


* 
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dur imitation, though they en. it to, 
or to bad purpoſes. 8 
wy | ſecond uſe intended by our * in \ thi 
refleQion might be to /excite perſons. of reli- 
gious principles to their duty, by expoſing their 
defects, and raiſing in them an ingenuous ſhame 
and confuſion of face at their being ſo much 
outdone, by men ſo much inferior to them in 
moral qualities Diſgrace and eontempt is the 
Juſt portion of thoſe who act beneath them. 
felves and againſt themſelves, who. neglect to 
perform what their own reaſon, approves, their 
own conſcience requires, and their, own abili- 
ties, ſupported. by the divine aſſiſtance, might 
caſily accompliſh. In care and caution, in zeal 
and afliduity, they ought to ſurpals the children 
of this world, even becauſe the matives by 
which they are actuated are ſuperior, as much 
as heaven is above the earth, and eternity be- 
yond time. Happineſs. without meaſure and 
without end is more valuable than the conve- 
niences of a few days, and thoſe deceitful plea- 
ſures which fade away even in the enjoyment. 
Loet us not diſtruſt ſo far any one's underſtand- 
ing, as to go about to prove this. 
Thus perſons of good diſpoſitions, but of 
lender improvements, are reminded by our 
Saviour 
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Saviour of their many defects; 4 and a ſenſe of f 
theſe frailtics, of this inconſiſtent, cold; 

remiſs, and languid behaviour, ſhould excite 
not only their diligence, but their bumility 
alſo. It may ſerve to ſecure them at leaſt from 
preſumption. and ſpiritual pride, which arc great 
impediments in our way to peace and happineſs. 

Strait is the gate, ſays our Lord, that leads to 
life, and. few there are who will ſtruggle: to get. 
through. It is low alfo, and he muſt bend and 
ſtoop down, and not carry his head too highs 
who hopes to enter in at it. 

A third uſe which religious perſons are to 
make of their own defects, is to admire and 
adore the divine goodneſs and compaſſion, as. 
it is revealed in the Goſpel. Nothing can ſur- 
paſs, nothing ean equal the rewards. which are 
there, propoſed to the good ſteward, to the 
faithful and diligent ſervant: the bare hope of 
them ſhould be ſufficient to counterbalance all 
the evils of life; and all the pleaſures of ſin. 
But, alas, what would theſe promiſes avail us, 
if the terms upon which they are propounded 
were ſuch as men never perform exactly, if 
they were, though not abſolutely impractica - 
ble, yet bordering upon impollibilities ? This 
would be only to tempt and to mock us with: 

Vor. * 8 | glories 
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glories placed within the view, but lying be- 
yond the reach of weak mortality. Therefore 
God, in condeſcenſion to our infirmities, al- 
lows of repentance, and limits no time of life 
when that repentance ſhall be unavailing. To 
perfect righteouſneſs the Goſpel ſubſtitutes re- 
pentance, which like the cities of refuge given 
to the Iſraelites, ſtands open to ſhelter us from 
vengeance, and to receive the poor unhappy 
offender into its humble manſions, where 
dwells ſhame and ſadneſs of heart, but accom- 
panied with a faith and a hope which ex- 
clude deſpair. 

And for a farther encouragement to imper- 
fect creatures, the Goſpel hath repreſented the 
future ſtate of the good as a wide-extended 
realm, in which are various abodes, and various 
ranks, ſuited to the various qualifications 
and diſpoſitions of the inhabitants for whom 
they are allotted. There is indeed no peace 
for the wicked, no honours for the incorrigi- 
ble, for the totally negligent and the wilfully 
obſtinate ; nothing to be expected, but indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh. But 
it is to be hoped that there are favourable 
| allowances even for lower degrees of piety and 
induſtry, though our goodneſs hath not equalled 

288 | that 
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that of Apoſtles, Confeſſors and Martyrs, of 
holy perſons, whoſe trials have been ſevere, and 
labours manifold, and victories e, e 
examples bright and glorious. 

The next remark, which our Saviour bales 
upon the parable, is this; And I ſay unto you, 
Make to yourſelves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteouſneſs, that when ye fail, they may 
receive you, that is, that ye may be * 
into everlaſting habitations. | 

Which is as much as to ſay, Learn FL the 
unjuſt ſteward this wiſdom at leaſt, the wiſe 
dom of conſideration and forecaſt, and of pro- 
viding for a time of neceſſity. What he was, 
that you all are, in one reſpect; you are in an 
office of truſt. Every man is a ſteward; he hath 
abilities, talents, power, knowledge, credit, re» 
putation, and worldly poſſeſſions. Theſe things, 
when we have them, we commonly account 
and call our own. But it is not fo: they are 
committed, lent, and truſted to us by the great 
Lord and Houſe-holder, whoſe ſervants and 
ſtewards we are. 

Our worldly olliibads''s are here called, the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that is, unright- 
eous and ungodly riches. No man ſurely can 
be ſo weak or perverſe as to think that our 
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Saviour exhorts us here to make a good uſe of 
wealth ill-gotten; for a man hath no right to 
make any uſe at all of it: but riches, in figu- 
ratiye language, and in the ſtyle of Scripture, 
may be called unrighteous on various accounts; 
firſt, becauſe they frequently excite envy and 
irregular deſires in thoſe who long for them; 
ſecondly, becauſe they are oſten obtained by 
methods not altogether fair and honourable ; ; 


| thirdly, becauſe they often prove temptations to 


evil, and corrupters of the heart ; fourthly, be- 
cauſe they are of their own nature unrighteous, 
that is, falſe and treacherous, not at all ſtable 
and permanent, eaſily loſt, uſeful only for a few 
days, productive of cares and troubles, and of a 
long train of evils, deceiving and diſappointing 
all thoſe who place their truſt in them, and 
who expect to find in them the utmoſt comfort 
and. ſatisfaQtion. In oppoſition to this, virtue 
and the rewards of virtue are called by our 
Saviour true riches, and things which are our 
own, as being a real non 1 an 8 
property. 

© Make to yourſelves friends of deceitful 554 
a en riches, that when ye depart 
hence, ye may be received into everlaſting ha- 
bitations. As the ſteward in the parable'ſa em- 
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ployed the revenues committed to his care, as 
to purchaſe friends and protectors, do you the 
fame in an honeſt way. Uſe your poſleſſions 
in ſuch a manner as to acquire to yourſeh A 
friends both in heaven and on earth; p 

the honour and the ſervice of God here ln: 
and do good to your fellow creatures, and thus 
you will ſecure the prayers and the bleſſings of 
_ thoſe whom you oblige, and the favour and 
approbation of good Angels in heaven, of the 
holy Spirit, of Jeſus Chriſt, and of Dy God and 
Father of all. | 

As the ſteward provided houſes * he 
Fre be received, when he was diſmifled from 
his ſervice ; ſo do you apply yourſelves to ob- 
tain an habitation in heaven. 

As the ſteward was called to an account by 
his lord, fo wall 1 it be with you, Every diſeaſe 
that afflicts you, every day that goes over your 
heads, and brings you nearer to your Jaſt end, 
every example of mortality that paſſeth before 
your eyes, fays to you, Give an account of thy 
ſtewardſhip, for thou mager be no longer 
ſteward. 

Our Saviour therefore points out to us the 
right uſe of aur poſſeſſions, and that is, ſo to 
employ them, as to avoid the two extremes of 
83 | ccovet- 
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covetouſneſs and of prodigality, which'as they 
are oppoſite to each other, are alſo oppoſite! ta 
charity: the firſt will give Hot * 8 
en hath nothing to give. 

Man is not born for himſelf AIP bes for 
m alſo. Our children and families, our re- 
lations and friends, and all who ſtand in need 
of our help, and deſerve it, have à claim to 
our benevolence. We muſt ſerve them accord- 
ing to our abilities; and he who hath wealth 
is obliged to encourage and aſſiſt induſtrious 
poverty, helpleſs miſery, uſeful learning, vir- 
tue, and religion, and to promote the public 
welfare. This is to be a good ſteward, a to 
lay up wiſely for eternity. 

Another reflection made by our Saviour upon 
the parable, is contained in theſe words; He 
that is faithful in that which is leaſt, is faithful 
alſo in much: and he that is unjuſt in the leaſt, 
is unjuſt alſo in much, If therefore ye have 
not been faithful in the unrighteous Mammon, 
who will commit to your truſt the true riches? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another's, who ſhall give you that which is 
your own ? 

This world is a ſtate of probation, and a few 
temporal poſſeſſions are now committed to our 


hands; 
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hands; they are precarious, and they are of 
ſmall value; but they are as much as human 
creatures are capable of managing; and; by 
lending them to us, God puts us. to the trial, 
whether we may be fit for better giſts. If a 
man is unfaithful in theſe things, which are, 
comparatively ſpeaking, inconſiderable, and 
which are not his own, how can he expect to 
receive an eternal and unchangeable inheritance 
hereafter, to enter into a far more exalted and 
important ſtation, and to be made ruler over 
many things in a better world ? 

The laſt remark of our Saviour 1s this ; No 
ſervant can ſerve two maſters. Ve cannot 
ſerve God and Mammon. 

Would you ſecure to yourſelves eternal hap- 
pineſs? you muſt make religion your firſt 
care, and the favour of God the principal and 
leading obje& of your views. 
| Learn this from the children of this world, | 
who have indeed made a bad choice, but purſue 
it in a proper manner. The world is their 
Friend and their Counſellor, their Father and 
their Patron, their Lord and their God, whom 
they ſerve with wicked ſincerity, and with un- 
Fightequs perſeverance ; and therefore they are 
wiſer, im their way, than thoſe worldly Chriſ- 

84 | tians, 
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tians, who would fain divide their ir duty = 
tween God atid Mammon. 

But neither God nor Mammon will bear a 
rival. Mammon i 18 imperious and crafty, and 
will have all or none: give him the one half of 
| yourſelf, and he will ſoon ſeize the other: God 
alſo requires the whole heart ; and when' he 
takes poſſeſſion of it, worldly affections are ex- 
tinguiſhed, as earthly fires die away, omg 
Tow ſhines by conc: them i in wy fall e eee gh | 
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A certain man went dren 72 5 ta 
1 „ and fell, among thieves, who Aripped 

hum , his raiment, and wounded him, and de. 
e, e him half dad... 
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HE patable of -the ot Adele ſets 
before us an example of charity, which 
is far beyond the ordinary pitch of human 
goodneſs, as it will appear from ſeveral inci- 
dents and circumſtances in the ſtory, which 
uſually eſcape the obſervation of common and 
careleſs readers. Every one can diſcern thus 
much, that the Heroe of the parable was a 
compaſſionate and a generous man; but to 
what a degree he was ſo, few will apprehend 
unleſs the particulars be unfolded to them. 

The firſt defign of our Saviour, when he re- 
lated the ſtory,” was to convince a learned Jew, 
; with 
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with whom he was diſcourſing, that true 
charity required more than he imagined. His 
other and main intention was to teach all per- 
ſons the nature and the extent af begevolence 
and brotherly love. 

In this, as in ſome other of o our Lord's oc- 
caſional diſcourſes, may be obſerved a wonder- 
ful art of perſuaſion, and a maſterly way of 
gaining a controverted point, by ſetting ex- 
amples and facts before prejudiced or doubting 
perſons, and making them draw the conclu- 
fion themſelves. By this method a man is 
ſurpriſed into couceſſions which at firſt he did 
not intend to make; and is pleaſed at the ſame 
timo with his judgment, as if his determina : 
tion were partly a diſcovery of his owyn, and 
not a doctrine forced upon him by his teacher, 
There is a pride in man, which makes him yn; 
eaſy when he feels his inferiority to another, 
and is foiled and overcome, even in the argu- 
mentative way, and he likes as little to be out- 
reaſoned or outwitted, as to be ſubdued by mere 
bodily ſtrength. This often puts him upon 
evaſions and eluſions to ſupply the want of fair 
proofs. | 
Another excellence in this, aud 5 in 


ſome other parables, is that in all probability | 
it 
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it is not a bare fiction, but a true hiſtory, and 
a matter of fact. This is the opinion of ſome, 
amongſt whom is Grotius, one of the moſt 
learned and judicious Commentators on the 
holy Scriptures, © Now this gives an addi- 
tional force to the inſtruction, when we have 
teaſon to think that we are not entertained with 
an imaginary character adorned with; fictitious 
embelliſhments, but with a faithful portrait 
drawn from the life, and with the: * W 0 
viour of a real perſon. 

A Doctor of the Law aſked our Saviour; 
Maſter, what ſhall I do, to inherit eternal 
life? Our Saviour, in return, aſked him, who 
was a teacher of the Law, what the Law it - 
{elf had declared concerning it; as willing to 
hear his opinion, and to acquieſce in it, if 
it was reaſonable. He ſaid to him, What is 
written in the law ? how readeſt thou? 

The man replied; Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength; and with: all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf. 

Our Saviour conſented to this, and com- 
mended him; Thou haſt anſwered right. 

So far then he had judged well, in not 
chuſing the law of ſacrifices, or of the Sabbath, 
| or 
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or any ceremonial precepts; as principal duties, 
but in ſuppoſing the love of God and the love 
of our neighbour to be the two great command - 
ments. Therefore ſaid Chriſt to him, Thou 
haſt anſwered right: this do, and thou ſhalt 

hve 54 455% e e ie 
But he, willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto 

Jeſus; And who is my neighbour? 

Willing to juſtify himſelf 
As to the love of God, we may ſuppoſe that 
this Doctor, having never been guilty of 
idolatry, or apoſtaſy, and having obſerved the 
Jewiſh ritual, might think that he had kept 
this commandment. But he was conſcious: ta 
himſelf, that his juſtification, as to his per- 
formance of the ſocial duties, depended upon 
the interpretation that ſhould be given to the 
word neighbour; and that if it meant any thing 
farther than the expounders of the Law com- 
monly underſtood by it, he had practiſed none 
of thoſe things, and could not pretend to have 
been ſuch a friend to mankind. 

According to the bare and ſtrict letter af the 
Law, by the word neighbour ſeemed to be 
meant either an Iſraelite, or a ſtranger dwelling 
in the land: and as, by the Law, the Jews 
could not converſe freely and hold much in, 
tercourſe 
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tercoürſe with the Gentiles; ſo neither could 
the Gentiles eaſily live with them, and con- 
form to all that was neceſſary to qualify them · 
ſelves for inmates. It 1s therefore to be ſup-- 
poſed that whilſt the people of Iſrael and Judah 
were ruled by their own Kings, and were re- 
ligious and proſperous, few or no ſtrangers 
took up their habitation in the land of Judæa, 
unleſs they were conformiſts, and proſelytes, 
in ſome meaſure at leaſt, to the Jewiſh religion. 

But when our Saviour came, things were 
much altered with the Jews in this reſpect. 
As their nation became a Roman province, 
they had a Pagan governor, and Pagan publi- 
cans, ſoldiers, and merchants amongſt them, 
and a far greater reſort of Gentiles Greek and 
Roman, than in the more ancient times. 

The Jews were not then confined, as they 
had been formerly, within their own territo- 
ries; but the captivities and migrations had 
diſperſed multitudes of them in various parts 
of the world, where thay dwelt amon gh the 
Gentiles, | 

In thoſe days Philoſophy had 5 con- 
ſiderable improvements, and was in great vogue 
amongſt the Genciles; and the Jews them - 
alben were in ſome degree acquainted with it. 

| The 
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The Pagan Moraliſts, though very deficient 
in ſome other reſpects, had made excellent 
remarks on the ſocial duties; and the 
wiſer part of them uſed to conſider man as a 
citizen of the world, who was obliged to ex- 
erciſe good offices towards all men, even for 
the ſake of one common nature, by which all 
are brethren ; and the Gentiles ridiculed and 
reproached the Jews for their unſociable temper, 
their narrow notions of benevolence, and their 
caring for none beſides their own country- 
men. ov 


The learned Jews, who had converſed with 
the Gentiles, and ſeen their writings, ſeem to 
| Have been ſenſible that the reproach was. not 
entirely groundleſs, and aſhamed of lying 
under a bad character on that account. Joſe- 
phus, their Hiſtorian, wrote a Book to an- 
fwer the calumnies thrown upon his nation by 
a ſpiteful and a lying Pagan. He takes great 
pains in it toſhew, amongſt other things, that 
the Jews exerciſed more humanity and charity 
even to ſtrangers and aliens, and that their 
Law required more, than was ſuppoſed and re- 
ported by their malicious adverſaries. And in 
this, Joſephus acts the part of a ſkilful and a 
fubtle advocate for his nation, and in ſome in- 
| E: | | ſtances 
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ſtances makes the beſt that he can 1 an in- 
different cauſe. | 

It is very 'probabls that the Doctor of wh 
Law, who was converſing with Jeſus Chriſt, 
was one of thoſe who thought that the precept 
of loving a neighbour as one's ſelf extendedonly 
to a Jew, or to a Proſelyte; and that as to 
other Gentiles, a Jew was to ſhun and diſre- 
gard them, and to content himſelf with obſerv- 
ing the bare negative duty of doing them no in- 
juries, and of abſtaining carefully from all acts 
of violence or of fraud towards them. He 
therefore, willing to juſtiſy himſelf, ſaid unto 
Jeſus; And who is my neighbour ? 

Our Saviour did not go about to convince 
him, by arguments drawn up in form, that his 
notions on this point were mean and contract- 
ed; for the man, if he had parts and learning, 
would never have been filenced that way, he 
would always have found a reply, and ſome 
fubterfuge or other, and would have departed 
from the friendly conference, fixed in his old 
opinions, or doubtful, and acknowledging that 
much might be offered on both ſides of the 
_ queſtion. 

Our Saviour took a ſhorter and a bated way, 
and made him-the decider of the queſtion, by 
telling 
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telling him a ſtory of an affair that had lately 

happened between a Jew and a Samaritan, and 
deſiring his opinion upon it. The diſputant 
ſtruck with the irreſtible beauty of the action, 
applauded the Samaritan, and ſo condemned 
himſelf and his country-men. 

A certain man, ſays our Lord, went down 
from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among, 
thieves, who ſtripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead. And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain Prieſt that way; and when he ſaw him, he 
paſſed by on the other fide. And likewiſe a 
Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and paſſed by . en the other 
ſide. 
The Prieſt and the Levite ſhould have acted 
ſuitably to their education, ſtation, and cha- 
rater, and ſhould have thought it their duty 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves above others in piety 
and humanity on this preſſing occaſion, eſpeei- 
ally towards a Jew. The Law of Moſes re- 
quired thus much, even upon the loweſt and 
the laxeſt interpretation, when it ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf. The Law 
alſo ſaid ; If thou meet thine enemy's-ox or his. 
als going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back 

| «Bl 
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to Kiki again, | If chou ſee the aſs of kim. Uat © ale 
hateth thee, lying, under his burden, thou ſhalt - | 
ſureſy help with bim. Ik. fuch . Kindneſs was 
"2 be ſhewed to, an enemy, and to an enem 'S 
f beaſt,” much more Was a Jew obliged to af iſt 
Aa a diſtreſſed man, "who Was not his enetay, and 
who was one of his brethren... Ce A 
Vaͤet it is to be ſuppoſed that the Ptieſt a the | 
Levite, if they had been cenſured for their be- 
haviour, would have had ſome apology to make 
for thetaſelves, ſome ſort of excuſes to offer. 
They might, for example, have pleaded... —_— 
they were obliged to * attend upon the ſervice JJ 
of the temple, and that if the wounded traveller 
expired in their hands, they ſhould contract a 
legal ! impurity, and be polluted, and unfit for | 
their religious. functions; ; or that they had 
prefling domeſtic affairs which called for them 
in Haſte; or that they had no money or . | 
viſions which they could ſpare; for the man's 
relief; or that if they loitered in taking care of , 
him, they might be attacked by the ſame or by 
other ruffians; for the highways of Judæa at 
that time were grievouſly infeſted with rob-. 


Of the Prieſt, perhaps, this cannot be fo well ſuppoſed, 4 
he was going down, »«{Camm, that is, was going from Jeruſalem to- WO 
Wards Jericho. 
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telling him a ſtory of an affair that had lately 


happened between a Jew and a Samaritan, and 
deſiring his opinion upon it. The diſputant 
{truck with the irreſtible beauty of the action, 
applauded the Samaritan, and ſo condemned 
himſelf and his country- men. 

A certain man, ſays our Lord, went down 
from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, who ſtripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead. And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain Prieſt that way; and when he ſaw him, he 
paſſed by on the other fide. And likewiſe a 
Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and paſſed by on the other 
ſide. 

The Prieſt and the Levite ſhould have acted 
ſuitably to their education, ſtation, and cha- 
racter, and ſhould have tliought it their duty 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves above others in piety 
and humanity on this preſſing occaſion, eſpeei- 
ally towards a Jew. The Law of Moſes re- 
quired thus much, even upon the loweſt and 
the laxeſt interpretation, when it ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf. The Law 
alſo faid ; If thou meet thine enemy's. ox or his. 
als going aſtray, thou ſhalt turely bring it back 

| to 


to hit again. If thou ſee the aſs of him chat 
hateth thee, lying, under his burden, thou ſhalt 
turely help with him. If. fuch. Kindneſs , was 
to be ſhewed to an enemy, and to an enemy's 
beaſt," much more was a Jew obliged to afſiſt 
a diſtreſſed man, "who was not his enemy, and 
who was one of his brethren. _ 

Vet it is to be ſuppoſed that the Prieſt and the 
Levite, if they had been cenſured for their be- 
haviour, would have had ſome apology to make 
for themaſelves, ſome ſort of excuſes to offer. 
They might, for example, have pleaded that 
they were obliged to * attend upon the ſervice 
of the temple, and that if the wounded traveller 
expired in their hands, they ſhould contract a 
legal i impurity, and be polluted, and unfit for 
their religious functions; or that they had 
preſſing domeſtic affairs which called for them 
in haſte; or that they had no money or pro- 
viſions which they could ſpare for the man s 
relief; or that if they loitered in taking care of 
him, they might be attacked by the ſame or by 
other ruffians; for the highways of Judæa at 
that time were grievouſly infeſted with rob- 


ot the Prieſt, perhaps, this cvonot'be ſo wel f uppoſed, becauſe 
he was going down, »«/{Cauv, that is, was going from Jeruſalem to- 
wards Jericho, | 
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bers, and this evil grew worſe and 2 
Wards, till the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. * 

They thought themſelyes therefore Mpeg 
and juſtified, and left the i to his hard fate; 
but probably not without ſtowing vpon him 
a blefling which coſt them nothing, and putting 
up a prayer that ſome ber perſon might, "ns 
and relieve him. | 

The apologies s they made, or might 
have made, are not mentioned by our Saviour. 
It would not have been ſo proper to mention 
them; for the man, with whom be was, dit 
courſing, might have been, induced. to. defend 
them as ſufficient excuſes; and then the ſtory 
would have loſt its effect upon him, and our 
Saviour's deſign would have been defeated. It 
was enough for the purpoſe, that the Prieſt 
and the Levite had not a&ted the friendly part 
on this occaſion. They came, they ſas and 
they departed. 

At laſt, the Samaritan beheld him, He had 
more and ſtronger motives to leave the miſera- 
ble object, than the Prieſt or the Levite had; 


and yet his compaſſion preyailed over all ob- 


jections and impediments. 
But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he ſaw him, 


he 
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he had cbmpaſlion' on him, and went ys * j 
and Bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and ſet him on his own beaſt, and 
brought him to an inn, and took, care of him, 
And on the morrow,” when he departed, he 

took out two pieces of ſilver, and gave them 
to the hoſt, and faid to him, Take care of him; 
and whatſoever thou ſpendeſt more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee: - | Which now 
of theſe tliree, thinkeſt- thou, was neighbour 
unto: him that fell among thieves? And he 
ſaid, He that ſhewed mercy on him Then faid 
Jeſus unto him, Go and do thou likewiſe. l 
The man that fhewed merey on the Jew 
was a Samaritan, After'the' ten tribes of Hrael 
had been carried away captives, never to retu?n 
any more, the King of Aſſyria ſent a colony of 
Pagans into the land of Iſrael, and gave them 
an Iſraelite prieſt, to teach them the law of 
Moſes, and the worſhip of the God of the 
country. Thus the Samaritans remained for 
a long time worſhipers of their own falſe 
Gods, and of the true God in conjunction 
with them. But after the Jews of - Jerufalein 
had: returned from their Babylonian captivity, 
the Samaritans built a temple to God in Sama- 
. f ria, 
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_ "Tha and leſt off their idolatry, and became 
worſhipers of the true God alone. They 
would have joined themſelves in communion 
with the returning Jews, but being rejected, a 
hatred commenced between theſe two nations 
and near neighbours, that was carried to 1 
bewoß inveteracy and rage ever aſterwards. 
In the time then of our Saviour, the Sama- 
ritans were Jews by religion, and Gentiles by 
extraction, though this they denied, and fan- 
cied or pretended that they were true Iſtaelites 
deſcended from e _ of the "WP" 0. 
Joſeph. it 

They received the Her? of Moſes,: ad ob- 
K it. Whether they admitted any other 
books of the Old Teſtament, is not clear. They 
believed the doctrine of the reſurrection, and of 

a future ſtate, and they expatted. the 1 of 
the Meſſias. 

But the Jews hated them more than they 
hated the Pagans, declared them to lie under 
the eternal curſe of God both here and hereaf- 
ter, would hold no communication with them, 
and would not even receive them as proſelytes. 
The Samaritans were not greatly behind-hand 
in returning them railing for railing, and evil 

for 
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for et; and'inſtarices of this mutual averſion 
are to be found in the New Teſtnment, and in 
other ancient books. MY 
The Samaritans, by erecting a "aha and an 
97 in their own country, as in the place ap- 
pointed of God himſelf for it, and in oppoſition 
to the temple at Jeruſalem, were ſchiſmatics; 
and at firſt many diſcontented and ſchiſmatical 
Jews went over to them. As to the place of 
worſhip, and the ceremonial part of religion, 
our Saviour decided the queſtion againſt the 
Samaritans, in his diſcourſe with. a woman of | 
that country. | 
But their ſchiſm ſrems to have been a fell 
and a pardonable fault, conſidering the ſtrong 
prejudices of education, the hatred with which 
the Jews purſued them, the very bad character 
and conduct of the greater part in thoſe days, 
and the impoſſibility of holding communion 
with them. 
Our Saviour went and paid them a charitable 
wile and found them better diſpoſed to receive 
him than the Jews were. Many of them be- 
lieved in him, and many more were called and 
converted by his Diſciples. Amongſt the Sa- 
maritan converts we may reaſonably reckon the 
Tz mad 
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man wha, was cured of the leprofy,,. and wha 
ſignalized himſelf "by his gratitude. to his bene- | 
factor, and returned to give him thanks; and 
the charitable Traveller in this parable, who 
had ſuch, an amiable diſpoſition, and was fo well 
fitted to receive the Goſpel; One may. yenture 
to ſuppoſe that our Lord, who was goodneſs it- 
ſelf, and who, loved goodneſs in others, would 
have taken a journey to Samaria, even for the 
ſake of this one man. 

The Samaritan was travelling from 1 to- 
wards Jeruſalem, a place not much frequented 
by his countrymen, perhaps to appear before 
the Roman governor, or perhaps to proceed 
{till farther on ſome neceſſary affairs. He had 
the ſame motives of fear and of ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, as the Prieſt or the Levite could plead, 
to make the beſt of his way, and leave the 
wounded man, leſt the lame evil ſhould befall 
him. | 

He was in Judza, that is, in an enemy 5 
country, and ſurrounded with enemies, in 2 
place where none would have pitied and reliev- 
ed him, if he had fallen into any diſtreſs. He 
bad the more reaſon to haſten on, and to take 
particular care of his oven. ſafety. 


The 
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The wou nded traveller was indeed. an objett 
proper to excite compaſſion ; but he was a Jew, 
an enemy to the Samaritan, one who. wou Id not 
have ſtopped to do him a-good office, if he had 
been in the like condition, who perhaps would 
have helped to diſpatch him, or have beſtowed ; 
a curſe upon him, and one from whom he had 
little reaſon to expect even ſo much as bare 
thanks. 
But he, not moved by fear, or ſelf interelt or 
reſentment, or miſguided zeal, came 1 
ately to his relief, he diſmounted from his horſe, 
he dreſſed the man's wounds, beſtowin g upon 
him the things that he had provided for his 
own uſe on his journey. He ſet him on his 
own beaſt, and with expence, loſs of time, 
| danger, labour and fatigue, he conducted him 
to an inn, and ſtayed with him all night. On 
the morrow he gave the hoſt two pieces of ſil- 
ver, as earneſt, for the man's lodging, promiſing 
at his return to repay all further charges. 
Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, 
was neighbour to him that fell among thieves? 
And he faid, He that ſhewed mercy on him. 
Then faid Jeſus unto him, | Go and do thou 
d likewiſe, | 


„ Having 
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 - Having explained the parable, I proceed to 

| ſpeak of the DENATIOUE which 1 it recommends 
to us. 

From this Nini then we may obſerve 
that though a good religion hath a natural 
tendency to make good men, and a right faith 
to produce a right behaviour, yet ſo it is that 
we often ſee-a contrary effect; that perſons, 
. who have more opportunities to underſtand true 
religion, are very deficient in the practical, 
which is the principal part, and flatter them- 
ſelves, that the purity of their faith and their 

zeal for externals ſhall make up for the want 
of morality, This was notoriouſly the caſe of 
the Jews; and therefore our Saviour ſends 
them to learn their duty to their neighbour 
from an alien; an heretic, a ſchiſmatic, an he- 
terodox Samaritan, who ERIN it ſo much 
better than a 


„ An humour hath prevailed amongſt our Fanatics to ſeek 
after refined, imaginary, myſtical, and allegorical interpretations 
of the Scriptures, to flight the obvious and the true ſenſe, and 
to find what was neyer meant. Many ſuch conceits, of which 
I fhall take no notice, have been diſcovered in this parable, 
by a ſort of ſecond fight, or by a deception of lch, 0 as 
men deſcry caſtles and Grapes in the clouds, — 
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We ought to cu every man our neigh- 
Lad, though a. ſtranger, an enemy, a ſinner, 
or, which is the ſame thing as a ſinner in com- 
mon eſtimation, one of a different ſect or per- 
ſuaſion. Let him be what he will, he is an 
human creature, and as ſuch he is intitled to 
humanity and courteſy in common intercourſe, 
to direction and inſtruction if he aſks it and 
ſtands in need of it, and to relief and aſſiſtance 
if he is in diſtreſs. There are rules of juſtice, 
equity, and mercy to be obſerved even in war, 
and one of the great benefits which Chriſtianity 
hath produced, is that it hath made the na- 
tions where it is received, leſs ſavage and cruel, 
generally ſpeaking, than they were before, and 
better behaved towards captives and priſoners 
of war. | 
The ancient as, EC we are too apt 
to admire for their valour and patriotiſm, were 
notoriou fly guilty in their behaviour towards 
other nations. Their boaſted love of their 
country was at the bottom juſt ſuch a virtue as 
that of a band of Robbers, ſparing none who 
fall into their hands, and then very honoura- 


bly delivering up all the plunder, for the bene- 
| fit of the. commu nity. 


FA 
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A s to particular perſons, confidertd' as men, 
they are obliged to be humane and charitable 
to all; conſidered as Chriſtians; they are ſtill 
more obliged to it, from precept, from ex- 
awple, and from gratitude, 
It is true that as we ſtand net related 
to others, ſo we owe them more or fewer ſer- 
vices. Our good offices are due, firſt to pa- 
rents and kindred, to our own family, to our 
intimate friends, and to our benefactors; then 
to our neighbours, to thoſe of our own rh gion, 
and of our own country ; laſtly, to ſtrangers, 
of what place or perſuaſion ſoever, and.to ene- 
mies, to the unkind and unthankful. 

Theſe degrees of love, affection, and re- 
gard to different perſons may ſuggeſt to evil 
tempers an obvious excuſe from the per- 
formance of ſome charitable deeds; and the 
excuſe is this: If we are to regulate our kind- 
neſs to others according to theſe relations 
which they bear to us, there are ſo many mi- 
ſerable objects in the world, that a ftranger, 
an alien from the faith, and a perſonal enemy 
can never come in for a ſhare, ſince there will 


be always needy perſons WP have a juſter title 
to our favour, 


To 
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To this it tnay be replied ; Humanity. to- 
wards-all men without exception, and a temper 
inclining us to ſhew them kindneſs is required 
from us. The application of this general duty 
muſt be left to chance and opportunity, to diſ- 
eretion and prudence, and it is impoſſible to 
lay down fixed rules concerning it. Generally 
ſpeaking, a friend and a neighbour is to be 
preferred to a ſtranger and a foreigner, But 
there is one plain exception, and the Parable 

ſuggeſts it to us. When a man is a ſtranger 
amongſt ſtrangers, and in the utmoſt need and 
diſtreſs, he is on that very account of being a 
firanger, better entitled to our favour, protec- 
tion, aſſiſtanee, and relief, than one, who in 
other reſpects, and at other times, ſhould have 
the preference. Do we want a proof of this 
truth? It is obvious: we need only ſuppoſe 
ourſelves to be in the ſame hard ſituation, and 
conſider what we ſhould think of thoſe who 
ſhould inſult or negle& us in a ſtrange land, 
and how extremely we fhould account ourſelves 
obliged to any good Samaritan, who ſhould 
have compaſſion on us. The Heart is not at a 
loſs to return a proper anſwer ; and Reaſon 
draws the inference, Go, and * thou Bhs: 
wile, £523 


"= . | | | And 
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$ 
44 And x now, I ein "lately * 5 it to your 
own ſelves to apply the. foregoing diſcourſe to 
the preſent occaſion. For me to ſay much 
about it, would be ſuperfluous; to ſay no- 
ching, would be lighting. Let a fore has 
Wn... 

This is an 1 at of difntereſted chiles b FA 
theſe children can make you no return ex- 
cept thanks and good wiſhes. 

It is an act of public charity; ſince the wel- 
fare of the nation, both preſent and future, is 
cloſely connected with it. 

It is an act of comprehenſive charity, as it 
tends to relieve the body, to inſtruct the mind, 
and to ſave the ſoul of thoſe who are the objects 
of it. 

Poor people, if in their youth they have be- 
haved tolerably well, know, and are known, 
and can ſet forth their neceſſities, and plead their 
own cauſe, Poor children are friendleſs and 
helpleſs; they are in reality poor orphans, for 
if they have parents, thoſe parents cannot ſup- 
port them. As to their ſpiritual wants, ſcarce- 
ly are they ſenſible of them; and as to their 
temporal wants, they feel them, but know not 
how and to whom to repreſent them. 

Name 
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Name me a charity which hath more motives 
to recommend it; and. if you cannot, (as I am ' 
ſure you cannot) let your accuſtomed favour be 
continued to theſe humble petitioners, 


Va 
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And Peter calling to 33 ſaith to y i 
Maler, behold the fig-tree which thou curſe 
is withered away. And Ye eſus anfvering Ty 
to them, 97 Jaith i in God. 

T. Mark tells ns that as Jeſus was coming 
from Bethany to Jeruſalem, he was hungry. 
I was in the ſpring, a little before the Paſſover, 
in March or April; and as St. Mark obſerves, . 
the time of figs, that is, the, time of common. 
figs, was not yet. Jeſus ſaw one fig-tree at a 
diſtance, which was of the uncommon” and. 
ſcarcer ſort, and which had leaves; but when, 
he came to it, he found no fruit, ripe or un- 
Tipe: upon which he faid, No man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter; ang the fig-tree withered. 
away. 

Hence we may N . 1 0 

8 | . 
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I. The Law of Moſes contains many hoſpi- 
table and charitable precepts, ſhewing a ſingu- 
lar regard to the needy and the diſtreſſed. 
Amongſt Which are theſe in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy; 

When ye reap the harveſt of your land, 
thou ſhalt not wholly reap the corners of thy 
field, neither ſhalt thou gather the gleanings of 
thy harveſt. And, thou ſhalt not glean thy 
vineyard, nor gather every grape. Thou ſhalt 
leave them for the poor and ſtranger. When 
thou cutteſt down thy harveſt and haſt forgot 
a ſheaf in the field, thou ſhalt not go again to 
fetch it. It ſhall be for the ſtranger, for the 
r and for the widow. 

When thou comeſt into thy eighbout's | 
vineyard, then thou mayeſt eat grapes thy fill, 
at thy pleaſure; - but thou ſhalt not put any in 
thy veſſel. When thou comeſt into the ſtand- 
ing corn of thy neighbour, then thou mayeſt 
pluck the ears with thy hand; but thou ſhalt 
not movea fikcle unto thy neighbour's ſtanding 
corn. = ED 
Thus a permiſſion and a privilege was grant- 
ed to the poor, the ſtranger, and the traveller 
to eat of the fruits of the field and vineyard, 
| by not to carry away. And in ſo fertile a 

5 country 
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country as Judea was, there might be fruit- 
trees by the ſide of the road, which were no 
private property. Chriſt therefore had che right 
of poverty and neceſſity, and the expreſs leave 
of the Law for acting as he did- This is a 
ſufficient anſwer to a ſcandalous * obhjection 
which hath been made, What right had he to 
the fruit? an objection which. betrays as much 
ignorance as rudeneſs, and which the Jews 
would never have made to Chriſt, becauſe they 
knew their own law. Therefore, when the 
Diſciples, on a ſabbath-day, paſſing through the 
corn fields, plucked the ears of corn to eat them, 
the Phariſees did not accuſe them of theft or 
robbery, but only of ſabbath · breaking. 
Another objection hath been made of the 
ſame kind; What right had he to deſtroy the 
tree? That is in other words, What right had 
he to work miracles? An objection which 
ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. However it may 
be anſwered that the tree, as St. Matthew ſays, 
grew by the way - ſide, and probably had no 
owner; and that it was a barren tree, and of 
no * value. 

* Woolſton. 


d The wood of this tree is eve IN even to a proverb i ian 
lynn, Ade ed., homo ficulneus, * 
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But it is worthy of obſervation, that the 
wonderful works of Chriſt were all of the mer- 
ciful kind, and that he never wrought a mira- 
cle of ſeverity upon any perſon. His compaſ- 
fion he ſhewed to every one who ſtood in need 
of it, and implored his aſſiſtance: his indigna- 
tion he exerciſed only on one barren tree. Thus 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf from Moſes and from 


the Prophets who were before him, and who 
were often the miniſters of God's W againſt 
the wicked. 1 

II. I obſerve that this action and Wees 
of our Lord in ſeeking fruit, and in appearing 
to be offended at the diſappointment, and pro- 
nouncing a curſe upon the barren tree, had a 
moral import, and was deſigned to convey in- 
ſtruction, and to repreſent ſomething worthy of 
particular notice. 

The Jewiſh Prophets, as the wiſe men of 
neighbouring and Eaſtern nations, had uſed to 
convey inſtruction frequently by parables; and as 
frequently by ſigns or actions. Thus one of 
them cauſed himſelf to be ſmitten and wound- 
ed; another carried out his houſhold ſtuff on 
his ſhoulders in the ſight of the people. And 


in this the falſe prophets imitated the true ones, 


and one of them made himſelf iron horns, and 
puſhed 


he ſhould: overthrow: bis enemies. In the Acts 


Paubs girdle, and bound his own hands and 
feet, and ſaid, This hall the Jews do td the 
owner of this girdlei: And in the! Revelations 


the Angel takes up u great ſtone, and: caſts it 
into the ſea, faying, Thus ſhall Babylon be 


throwyn down, and ſeen no mote; Our Saviour, 
like the ancient prophets, frequently taught by 
parables, wherein, as in all other r̃eſpects, he 


. furpaſſed them all; for his parables had a two - 
fold uſe, and were oſten prophecies alſo. But 
he did not oſten teach by action, becauſe that 
ſeemed leſs ſolema; and leſs ſuitable to his 
tranſcendent dignity; We find only two in- 


ſtances of his conveying inſtruction in this 


manner, his cauſing the fig tree to periſh, and 


his waſhing the feet of His diſciples. 
III. The Apoſtles have recorded concerning 


thetnſelves, that they were ſimple and igno- 


rant men, and flow of apprehenſion; which 
appears in ſome meaſure from the tranſaction 


of which we are now ſpeaking. | For the beha- 


viour of Chriſt in ſeeking fruit, and condemn - 
ing the tree, had ſomething ſingular in it, 


which might have excited their curioſity ; and 


U 2 the 
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puſhed with them., to declare: to king Nhab that 


of the Apoſtles, the prophet Agabus took Sti 
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the moral contained in it was, as we ſhall thew, 
obvious enough; and yet they ſeem neither to 
have taken much notice of the thing, nor to 
have ſuſpected an hidden ſenſe in it, nor to have 
aſked him what was his intention and view in 


Acting ſo. But the day after, when they faw 
that the tree was dead, they all marvelled at it, 


as if they had never ſeen him work a miracle 
before, ſaying, How ſoon is the tree withered 
away! And Peter ſaid to Jeſus, Maſter, behold, 
the fig · tree which thou curſedſt is withered 
away. As the Diſciples did not apprehend the 
defign of Chriſt, nor aſk him about it, he gave 


them no information concerning it, but adapt- 


ing his diſcourſe to their preſent diſpoſition, and 
obſerving their ſurpriſe, he took occaſion to 
exhort them to faith, a qualification which they 
wanted, and for the want of which he had of- 
ten reproved them. He ſaid to them, Have 
faith in God: for verily I fay unto you, that 
whoſoever ſhall ſay to this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be thou caſt into the ſea, and 
ſhall not doubt in his heart, but ſhall believe 


that thoſe things which he faith ſhall come to 


25 he ſhall have whatſoever he ſaith. 
Many reaſons might be aſſigned for which 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt required this high degree of faith from 
his followers. But 1 1112 at 1 . only 1 men- 
tion W ũ0 

The Apoſtles w. were to be employed in ets 
ing the Goſpel, and in confirming it by won+ 
derful works. If ſuch perſons: had difcovered 
a diſtruſt concerning God's aſſiſtance, it would 
have been a diſgrace to themſelves, and to their 
ſacred cauſe, and have raiſed ſuſpicions in others 
that there Was Wen diſhoneſt at the 
bottom. 

The 8 to which the Apoſtles: were 
appointed was as dangerous as it was honour» 
able. They were to, encounter all ſorts of dif- 
ficulties and perils. 'In ſuch circumſtances and | 
trials, as a man's faith is, ſo will his courage 
be and his reſolution. If the firſt be weak and 
wavering, the ſecond will have the fame de- 
fects. Nothing good and great, no bold at- 
tempt, no ſuffering for the ſake of truth, is to 
be expected from a perſon who is inconſtant, 
irreſolute, and diffident. 

IV. The moral ſenſe of our Saviour's action 
is ſo evident, that it is not eaſy to miſtake it. 
The Jews were a nation of huſbandmen, and 
the Scriptures abound with alluſions to rural 


U 3 occu- 
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- veeu pations, and to the objects which they aß 


ford. Good men are frequently compated to 
fruitful trees, and bad men to barren and wi- 


thered plarits. In the propheeies of Jeremiah, 
mention is made of two baſkets of kgs, 1 the one 


f very good, the other very bad. The good 


figs are ſaid to repreſent thoſe Jews whom God 
was reſolyed to favour and protect; the bad to be 
a figure of thoſe whom he gave up to utter de- 
ſtruction. Our Sayiour alſo ſpake a parable of 
a fig tree, which though cpltivated with all 
poſſible care had borne no fruit for three years, 
and was to have one year more of trial, and 
then was to be cut down, if it produced no- 
ching; in which he alluded to the time and 
pains which he had beſtowed in preaching to 
the Jews, and to their obſtinacy, and to the pu- 
niſhment which would ſoon follow it. 

And now, to come to our ſubject; The trees 
which at that time had neither fruit nor leaves, 
and from which Chriſt did not expect or ſeek 
any thing, may be ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
Gentiles, who as in general they had little 
piety and goodneſs, ſo they did not pretend to 
any, nor was religious hypocriſy a prevailing 
vice amongſt them. Their ſeaſon of amendment 


was not come, the ſun of righteouſneſs had not 
ſhined 
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ſnined upon them, the Goſpel had not been 

preached to them; from them therefore the leſs 
was $0 be required. But the tree which ſeemed 

to be in a flouriſhing condition, aud to promiſe 
fruit, and yet had nothing beſides leaves, was 
an exact ſigure of the Jews. They had a divine 
revelation to guide them, by which: they were 
diſtinguiſhed from all nations, they had the 


public worſhip of God eſtablihed amongſt 


them, they were free from idolatry, they had 
the appearance of ſanity and religion: but it 
was all outſide ſhew, all hy pocriſy and diſſimu- 
lation, and no ſolid and ſubſtantial goodneſs; 
they had nothing beſides leayes z and therefore 
by a. juſt judgment this' © nothing was to be 
taken away from them. And as the deceitful 
tree at the rebuke of Chriſt fickened and droop- 
ed and withered and died away; ſo their na- 
tional diſtinction and privilege, their temple, 
their public legal worſhip, of which they. made 
ſo poor an uſe, were to be no longer continued 
to them, their city alſo was to be deſtroyed, 
their country made deſolate, and themſelves 
© Nil habit Et tamen illul | 
Perdidit infelix totum nil.— 
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either cut off in A miſerable. manner, or driven | 
and diſperſed over the face of the earth... 
Ihe inferences and uſes. which. are to bo 
made from the preceding remarks are theſo; 
Gad is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. Happineſs is the end 
for which every rational creature is made, and 
the means of obtaining it are afforded to every 
one; and if this be true, the juſtice and the 
equity and the goodneſs of the Creator cannot 
fairly be impeached. But yet, as God hath 
made a variety of creatures more or leſs excel- 
lent, ſo he alſo diſpenſes his giſts to nations 
and to particular perſons according to his own. 
good pleaſure, and no reaſon is to be required, 
or perhaps can be aſſigned for theſe gifts, be- 
des the will of the donour, who may do what 
he thinks fit with his own, Something of this 
kind is implied in the parable of the Labour- 
ers in. the vineyard. They who laboured only 
one hour, received a day's wages; and they 
who had toiled the whole day, received no 
more, The principal. deſign of this parable 
ſeems to have been to declare that the Gen- 
tiles, though called late to the knowledge of 
God and of religion, ſhould have equal faveurs 
and privileges with the Jews. But beſides this, 
it 
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it alſd teaches” us that Goc Will beſtow fig 
gifts, as he thinks proper in His own wiſdom. n 
The behaviour of the Houſe-Holder ſeems at 
firſt ſight exceptionable and VBlaimeable, and ex- 
preffing the character of a capricious and fan- 
taſtical man; but this objection may be rer 
moved by ſuppoſing that he acted with an in- | 
tention to try the temper of thoſe whom he 
had hired. If they had 'behayed themſelves 
modeſtly and humbly, and beſought him to 
conſider their caſe, they would have deſerved 
ſome favour, and they would have received 
it from a perſon who was ſo generous, and who 
had overpald the laſt comers, But inſtead of 
intreating, they murmured and railed at him; 
upon which he reſolved to give them no more 
than what juſtice” required, and to reſerve his 
liberality for thoſe who deſerved it better. 
In matters then of mere grace and bounty, 
various advantages are conferred upon ſome in 
a larger meaſure than upon others, to which 
the receivers have no claim, and which they 
have done nothing to merit, Of this kind are 
external conveniencies, as wealth and power 
and honours ; natural bleſſings, as health and 
ſtrength of body, and great abilities of mind; 
religious advantages, as a good diſpoſitiati, 


de- 
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moderate paſſions, a ſituation of life remote 
from many temptations, a ſober and liberal 
education, means of obtaining ſacred know: 
ledge, and of improving the heart. In like 
manner, preternatural and miracu lous gifts 
were diſpenſed when the Goſpel was firſt 
preached; the holy Spirit of God imparted 
them ſeverally to every one, according to his 
own pleaſure, and not always according to the 
piety and moral qualifications of men. All this 
to the unthinking and injudicious may have 
the appearance of prejudice and partiality. «But 
many things concur to make theſe various diſ- 
penſations of Providence not ſo unequal as 
they may ſeem, and to juſtify the ways of the 
Almighty. For the advantages and bleſſings, 
which one perſon poſſeſſes above another, re- 
quire particular and proportionable returns of 
gratitude and diligence and diſcretion. They 
muſt not be abuſed and employed againſt his 
honour and ſervice from whom they proceed; 
they muſt not be neglected and ſuffered to turn 
to no account; they muſt be cultivated and ex- 
erciſed in the beſt manner; and all this requires 
much labour and care and reſolution, and is at- 
tended with much danger alſo. To repreſent 
this in the language of the Goſpel, To one are 
given 
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given ten talents, to another two; and/if they 


uſe them diſcretely, a reward five times greater 


is given to the firſt than to the ſecond: but then 
the firſt had five times the labour, and five 
times the danger of miſemploying his truſt, 
and would have incurred five times the pu- 
niſhgent, if he had proved à worthleſs 21 
wicked ſervant, and an unfaithful ſtewatd- 

I; Therefore it becomes us to conſider care- 
folly ourſelves, our ſituation and circumſtances, 
and to ſee what peculiar advantages 'we enjoy, 
becauſe we are peculiarly anſwerable to God 
for them, and becauſe they produce peculiar 
duties. We have then the advantage of being 
born in a Chriſtian country, which gives us a 
Superiority over Mahometans and Idolaters; 
we belong to a nation in which the Goſpel is 
better underſtood and taught than in many parts 
of the Chriſtian world, where we want no op- 
portunities of learningour duty, and of practiſing 
it; many of us have the additional advantage of 
a good education, and of early inſtruction; and 
if we enter into ourſelves, and examine our 
condition, we ſhall perhaps find ſome bleſſings 
relating to the body, the fortunes, or the un- 
derſtanding, W hich ſet us e 1 per- 
ſons. l 


3 M : 2. . We 
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. We ought to be thankful to God for theſs 
particular benefits; ſince unqueſtionably they 
are benefits. Knowledge i is ſweet to the mind, 
as light is to the eye, and the power of doing 
good and of ſhewing kindneſs, of inſtructing, 
or protecting, or relieving, affords a ſublime 
and a rational pleaſure; and a right uſe of ſu- 
perior talents will ſecure a ſuperior reward in 
the next life; and upon theſe and other ac- 
counts we ought to receive our preſent good 
things from the hands of, God with a thankful 
heart, and with ſincere acknowledgments. 

3. But then, .to this gratitude for the gifts 
of Providence muſt be added peculiar care and 
caution to emplay them wiſely, to the honour 
of God, and to the advantage af mankind, a 
ſenſe of the temptatians to which they expoſe 
us, and of the danger of yielding to theſe temp- 
tations, and of perverting the things. which were 
deſigned for our good. | 

Our Saviour, in his parable of the. talents, 
repreſents a ſervant who is condemned, not for 
living in a riotous manner, for injuring his 
fellow-ſervants, and for waſting. his Lord's 
money, but for hiding it, and putting it to no 
ute; reaching us that if mere indalence is an 
unpardonable fault in one who ſhould be active, 

7 it 


[ 
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it muſt be far worſe to be active in 4 Wieked 
way, and to uſt the favours" f Providenes as 
incentives to vice, and inſtruments of miſchief. | 
If power, or high ſtations, or health, or knows 

ledge, or bright abilities" produce Touch vile 
effects, or even if they produce nothing good 
and commendable, the caſe of the | poſſefſor is 

worſe than that of thoſe bad men 055 are in. 

ferior to him in many reſpects, and who have 
not the ſame gifts and privileges to miſemploy. 

The Jews in our Saviour's time, who are | 
ſo well deſcribed under the i image of the deceit- _ 
ful and fruitleſs tree, had many ſingular ad- 
vantages above others. They had not only a 

divine Law, and the admonitions of the Pro- 
phets, and a ſacred hiſtory, and in it many 

bright examples of goodneſs, but the opportu- 
nity of receiving inſtruction from the Son of 
God himſelf. And ſurely every one who be- 
lieves the Goſpel would account it a great hap- 

pineſs if he could converſe with Chriſt and with 
the Apoſtles, and apply to them upon all occa- 
ſions. Our Saviour therefore ſays to his diſ- 
ciples; Bleſſed are your eyes, for they ſee; and 
your ears, for they hear. Many prophets and 
righteous men have deſired to fee thoſe things 
which ye ſee, and have not ſeen them ; and to 
hear 
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hear thoſe things which ye heat, arid liaye not 


heard them. But then he ſubjoins 4 caution 


to be uſed, and a danger to be thinned 5 Take 
heed what ye hear. Unto whomfſaever: much 

is given, of him much ſhall be tequired; and 
if he knew his- Lord's will, and did it not, he 
ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes. And the 


ſiad conſequence. of the diſobedient behaviour 


of the Jews was, Woe unto thee, Jeruſalem; 
it ſhall be more tolerable in the day of judg- 
ment for Tyre and Saen. for en and 
Gomorrah than for thee. 

We are accountable for all the Ls na- 
tional or perſonal, which we poſſeſs. All the 
good examples which we have ſeen, and not 


* imitated; all the opportunities of ſerving God 


which we have enjoyed, and neglected; all 
the inſtruction and advice which hath been 
offered to us, and offered in vain; all theſe will 
riſe up in judgment againſt us. There are 
places where the Scriptures are ſnut up from 
the common people, and inſtead of the word 
of life, books of devotion are put into their 
hands which are full of fables and abſurdities, 
of idolatry and ſuperſtition. The Scriptures 
here are open to every one, beſides a variety of 
treatiſes containing good inſtruction; and yet 

there 
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there are too many who never look into them; 
There are places where' Chriſtians 3 
allowed publicly to ſerve God in ſpirit and ir 
truth: we may aflemble together as oſten as 
we 5 TRE! 4 — to Porn th "us 


away. W ter HEL T6097 (6 FH ua 1 
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temporal and perſonal bleſſings, we ought not 
to hate or to envy thoſe who have a greater 
ſhare of them; nor to repine and be diſatisfied, 
but rather to ſet the conveniences againſt the 
inconveniences, and to confider that we are 
diſcharged from an heavier burden and a ſtricter 
account, I ſpeak prineipally concerning the 
outward advantages and the ſituation in life. 
For as to the endowments of the mind, moſt 
perſons in their own eſtimation have a ſufficient - 
ſhare; and the natural affection which we bear 
to ourſelves guards us uſually againſt any diſ- 
content of that kind. And as to piety and 
morality, every one hath it 1 power to bs | 
as eminent as he will. 
Perhaps, if it were put to our choice, wil ay 
things were duly weighed, it would be pru- 
dent to prefer a middle condition, as to for- 
tunes and ſtation, as a truſt which may be 
2 eaſily managed, and in which the leaſt 
57 riſque 
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riſque is run, both for this world, and for the 
next. A middle condition is what God Plainly 
deſigned for his choſen people the Jews, giving 
them laws which had a natural tendency to 
keep them from the extremes of poverty and 
riches; it is what Hiſtorians, Poets, Orators, 
and Philoſophers have deſeribed as moſt eligible; 
it is what Wiſe- men, Prophets and Apoſtles 
have recommended; it is what we uſually ap- 
prove, in words, though not in deeds. For 
when opportunities offer to acquire wealth and 
power, they are ſeized, though commonly at 
the expence of leiſure, peace and quiet; and not 
uncommonly at the expence of honour and 
honeſty. 

But it is our duty, to ſet our hearts upon no 
particular condition, ſo as to be anxious ahout 
it; to leave it to Providence, and ſubmiſſively 
accepting our lot and our ſtation, whatſoever it 
be, to be diligent in performing the offices 
which it requires: This is our buſineſs ; the 
reſt belongs to God. The ſtate which would 
beſt become us, and in which we could beſt 
behave ourſelves, 15 one of thoſe ſecret things, 
which He only ſees who ſees the hearts of men, 
and knows what change a change of circum- 
ſtances would produce in them. The only way 

2 to 
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to obtain the; condition which is moſt proper 
for us, is to deſire it of God, with a reſignation 
to his will ; and then either he will give it us, 
or he hath given it r and will continue 
it to us. 4/961 
The rich ani the: poor, day ads SIR ' 
meet a 1 the Lord is 1 maker . the 


a Our — N of the 8 in 1 When in 8 
is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that ſummer is 
nigh. © Theſe therefore muſt have been the moſt common ſort in 
Judæa. Now- theſe trees. could not have fruit before the ſummer 
was advanced, nor had, they ful gu leaves x, $4, nan of, the 
Paſſover. | 

The time when Chriſt foughe fruit, was à little before the Paſſo- 
ver, Which was in March or April, iir f i 42 

The ſummer months in Jogos: ſeem beer been ou May: June, 


and July. 88 
But chere was a fort · of bree which had two crops, the « one 
early, the other late. YO; If ys TOE 


. There were fig-trees which had ri on them ten ey iy r . 


year. 

n muſt have been one of theſe ſort of trees, from which Gn 
expected fruit. 0 ion dei 411 

There would 8 be. no difficulty ĩn FOR * iſ, Mat 
had not gdded ; For the zie of figs Was not N. 

As Chrift was journey ing (Marr. xxi. 199 he ſav by We MY - 
fide: der cube, tliat is, one fingle fig · tree, wich was of the forwartl = 
kind, and which had leaves; (for the time of common figs was not 
yet cpme, nor had the common lig. trees any leayes.) It might 
thetefole have been expected that it had fruit, becauſe the fruit of 
that tree comes before the leaves. But he found: it to be a barren 
ee whichi had: no fruit, 1 5t 1. 37. 19% ! 
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deſigned for his choſen people the Jews, giving 


them laws which had a natural tendency to 
keep them from the extremes of poverty and 
riches; it is what Hiſtorians, Poets, Orators, 


and Philoſophers have deſeribed as moſt eligible; 
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have recommended; it is what we uſually ap- 


when opportunities offer to acquire wealth and 


power, they are ſeized, though commonly at 
rhe expence of leiſure, peace and quiet; and not 


uneommonly at the expence of honour * 
honeſty. © + 

But it is our An 3 upon n no 
particular condition, ſo as te be anxious ahout 


it; to leave it to Providence, and ſubmiſſively 


accepting our lot and our ſtation, whatſoever it 


be, to be diligent in performing the offices 


which it requires. This is our buſineſs: the 


reſt belongs to God. The ſtate which would 


beſt become us, and in which we could beſt 
behave ourſelves, i; one of thoſe ſecret things, 


which He only ſees who ſees the hearts of men, 
and knows what change a change of eircum- 
ſtances would produce in them. The only way 


1 | to 
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to obtain the; condition which is moſt proper 


for us, is to deſire it of God, with a reſignation 2 
to his will ; and then either he will give it us, 


or he hath = it ee . — 
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father of them all; and regards them, not ac. 
cording to their ſtations, but according to their 
moral qualities. But as to this world, it is not 
10. The rich have many advantages of which 
the poor are deprived. To leflen this exceſlive 
diſparity and this grievous diſcouragement, it 
is highly fit that the children of the poor ſhould 
have an opportunity or a chance of bettering 

their hard condition. This is in ſome meaſure 
effected by our Charity-ſchpols, in which they 
- who are well-diſpoſed receive ſuch helps e as will“ 
qualify them for uſeful and profitable employ- 
ments. They may ſoon diſcern that the only 
ſure way to thrive is obedience to their teachers 
and to their maſters, civiſity, induſtry, emu- 
latiop, ſobriety, and honeſty. And doubtleſ 
many there are and there have been, who by 
the advantage of this education have raiſed 
themſelves abqye want and dependence, and by 
many ways have repaid. their country for =o 
care which ſhe took of them. 

They who have « condemngd Charity-ſchools, 
have allo cepraached the Clergy for being their 
chief advocates. We acknowledge the charge, 
and are not aſhamed of the accuſatiqn. Indeed 
we lie under particular obligations to promote 
eee eee of ee 
* An 
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we ourſelves owe what we are to the liberality,or 
to the charity, call it which you pleaſe, of our 
pious. anceſtors and benefactors. For as theſe 
inferior ſeminaries are deſigned for the pooreſt 
of the people; ſo our more eminent public 
Schools, our Univerſities, and our Colleges were 
founded and endowed for a more liberal educa- 
tion, and were principally deſigned for thoſe 
who were in a middle ſtate between poverty and 
wealth. And to theſe kind aſſiſtances the far 
greater part of us, and of the other two learned 
profeſſions, are-indebted for our ſituation in life, 
So that our Saviour's admonition comes home fo. 
us; Go ne do das 2 
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0 tell a this man b enn don to bis houſe juſti- 
fed rather than the other : for every one that 
exalieth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that 
| humbleth himſe If ſhall be exalted. | | 3 


HUS our Saviour conaludes and — * 
the well known Parable of the Phariſee 
and the Publican. He gives us the example of 
one, whoſe conceit corrupted ſome of his actions 
which might elſe have been commendable ; ; 
and of another, who obtained the remiſſion of 
his ſins, becauſe he ſought it with meekneſs 
and contrition; ſetting thus in the ſtrongeſt 
light the dangerous nature of pride, and the 
profitableneſs of humility. % 
Every one, who knows any thing of the - - \* 
New Teſtament, muſt know that the Phariſees - 
ſtand condemned there as great ſinners, and. 
Ay: that 


>. 
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that our Saviour abſolutely required much more 


goodneſs from his followers than was to be 
found in them; which ſhould be matter of fear 
to careleſs arid diſobedĩent Chriſtians, and which 
muſt alarm them, if they confider what may 
be ſaid in behalf of theſe men from the account 
which is given of them in Seripriire, _ in other 


| ancient books? 


The greateſt ſect of the Jews in the time of 
our Saviour was that of the Phariſees, and in 
many reſpects it ſeems to have been the beſt alſo. 
The principal fault, in point of doctrine, be- 
longing to it was a zeal for the Traditions of 
the Elders. The Phariſees pretended that God 
had given to Moſes, beſides the written Law, 
an oral law, a Law delivered by word of mouth, 
which had been preſerved ſafe and found by the 
Yame wiſe method, and tranſmitted down by 
hear- ſays from one generation to another. To 


this fantaſtical and imaginary Rule of life they 
paid more regard than to the written word of 
-God, and made the Scriptures give way to it, 


when theſe two ſyſtems were at variance, and 
preferred their own wretched Doctors and Rab- 


binz to Moſes and the Prophets. ”" 


It is remarkable that in all this, the Papiſt 
have been the humble and the faithful imita- 
tors 
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tors of tlie Phariſees, and have an Oral Law; and 
a ſet of traditions, which they value no leſs 
than the Goſpel;/and would compel all Chriſt - 
ans to receive as a Rule of Faith nun ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. 
If we conſider the jgnoraniee and the corrup- 

tion of the Jewiſh nation, in the time of our 
Saviour, we muſt acknowledge that the Phari- 
ſees and their diſciples were by no means the 
worſt and the moſt irreligious part of the 
people. | 

The Phariſees admitted. the n of 
the ſoul, and a future ſtate of retribation, and 
a divine aſſiſtance added to human endeavours; 
for which they deſerved ſome praiſe, when we 
compare them with the ſect of the Sadducees, - 
who rejected theſe important doctrines; they 
ſpent much time in ſtudying the Scriptures, 
and in teaching the people ; they obſerved the 
ceremonial Law with great exactneſs; they kept 
many faſts ; they paid tythes of all, gyen of the 
ſmalleſt matters, and in doubtful caſes ; they 
gave much away in alms; and they ade long 
aud frequent prayers. In a word, they did 
many things which required ſo pech labour 
and care and ſelf-denial, and were fo:contrary 
to the humour and taſte of the gay and vicious 


x: part 
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Len ad dine ahi it ane 

| large ſect of men ſubmitting to the performance 

of ſuch actions, unleſs they were influenced by 

religious motives,. and deſirous to recommend 
themſelves to the favour of Gd. 

If theſe perſons were not proper objects of 
the divine merey, Who then, may it be ſaid, 
can be ſaved? and what muſt become of thoſe 
- who take not half the pains to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven which theſe poor men ſeem 

6 to have taken to miſs the way to it? Let it 
therefore be obſerved that the bad character 
which is given in the Scriptures to the Phari- 

ſees, ought not to be extended to all who were 
of that ſect. It is enough if the majority of 
them, or if the moſt eminent in ſtation, power 

and authority were very wicked. There were 

without queſtion ſeveral Phariſees, ſuch as Ni- 

codemus, ſuch as St. Paul, men miſtaken in 
many things, and carried into faults by the 
prevatling notions' of the party, yet men of 
ſincerity, and of virtuous diſpoſitions, and deſi- 

rous of pleaſing God. ä 

- Therelt were inexcuſable,: and what appear- 
ances ſoever of auſterity and ſanctity they put 
on, wer -diflemblers and hypocrites, Full of 
Pride Vain: ary, pſhentation aud covetouſnoſs; | 
7 | Bt En and 
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andi inſatinbly ford. of :applanſe; reſpect, power 
and preeminence. They were much addicted to 
landet and calumny, to cenſotibuſne ſs and con- 
tempt of others; they were raſh and unchari- 
table in their judgments; they juſtly deſerved 
to be called an evil and adulterous generation, 
even on accoumt of their frequent and ſcandalous 
marriages and divorces: they corrupted the word 
of God by their ſeriſeleſs traditions and perverſe 
interpretations; they ſhamefully neglected the 
obſervation of the moral Law; and the practice 
of juſtice, mercy and truth: they made long 
prayers, and gave alms for worldly ends, that 
they might impoſe upon ſilly, credulous, ſu- 
perſtitious people; and they ſeem to have faſt- 
ed oſten, that they might have a keener ſto- 
mach to devour widows houſes: and, what en- 
hances their iniquity, is that they lived in that 
happy time when the Son of God was mani - 
feſted in the fleſh ; they ſaw and heard thoſe 
things which ſo many prophets and wiſe mgn 
would have-rejoiced to ſee and hear; they be- 
held his beneficial miracles, and were not 1p- 
norant of his holy doctrines; and yet infatuated 
by a ſtrange obſtinacy, or inſtigated by intereſt, 


avarice, pride, cruelty, enyy, malice, and other 
vile paſſions, they oppoſed, derided, and de- 
famed 


% 
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dame him, and wrere at laſt his beapen and 
murderers. 


If the caſe of the Phariſce, deſcribed * 


parable, may raiſe in us a dread of the Chriſtian 
religion, as requiring an higher degree of holi- 
neſs than we can hope to acquire, the example 
of the Publican ĩs adapted to allay ſuch appre- 
henſions, and to convince us that we ſerve not 
a ſevere and inexorable Maſter, but one who 
though we offend him, is ready to receive "us 
when. we return to our duty. 

The Publicans were perſons ads in 
collecting the revenues of the Roman Empire, 
which aroſe from taxes and tributes. 

All the provinces of that empire were obliged 
to pay certain tributes, and as Judza was then 
in ſubjection to it, many Publicans were then 
employed in gathering the taxes, of whom ſome 
were Gentiles and ſome Jews. 

The Publicans were diſliked in moſt places, 
particularly in Judæa: thoſe Publicans efpe- 


cially who were. Jews gave great offence to 


their countrymen- It is faid, that the Jews 
would not eat with a Jewiſh. Publican, that 
they avoided him no leſs than they ſhunned the 


Gn, chat they would make no marriages 


— | "= with 
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with any of his family, that they would not 
admit him into their ſynagogues, or e- his 
teſtimony as a witneſs to iny Mas © 
They hated the Publicans thus, deehtbcbey 
were uneaſy under the government of the wort 
mans, and paid them tribute unwillingly. y 
They- hated the Jewiſh Publicans, as ene- 
mies to their own country and to their breth- 
ren, as contributing to the flavery of God's 
people, and as men who by their very office 
were obliged to converſe and enter into ſociety 
with the Gentiles, with profane and unclean 
perſons, whom it was their duty to avoict. 
They hated them, becauſe they were indeed 
generally ſharpers, extortioners, men of no 
honour and honeſty, who enriched themſelves 
by fraud, rapine, and oppreſſion. Our Saviour 
intimates that they were people of no reputa- 
tion, when he ſays, If ye love thoſe that love 
you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
Publicans the ſame? And if ye falute- your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
do not even'ithe Publicans the ſame? John the 
Baptiſt, when they repaired to him, gave them 
a caution which probably was neceſſary, to 
exact no more than. what was. appointed them; 
and though they were favoured and protected 
| | | "Wu 


itſelf makes diſhonouourable mention of them, 
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by the Government, yet even the Roman Lay 


. Such a calling, you may think, ſhould and 
would have been avoided by Jews who had any 
good and religious principles. But let us. offe 
what may be alledged in excuſe for ſuch per. 
ſons. Perhaps they had no other way to gt 
_ their bread, and were entered into it betimes 
by their parents and friends, and were under 
contracts to ſerve the Roman government: and 
the calling, though it might expoſe them to 
ſome temptations, yet did not not neceſſa- 
rily lead them into diſhoneſty. When they 
aſked John the Baptiſt what they ſhould do, 
to make God propitious to them, he did not 
tell them that they muſt quit their occupation, 
and. betake themſelves to another, but only 
ſaid, Exact no more than- that-which is ap- 
pointed you; which implied a conceſſion that 
the calling was not of its own nature unlawful, 
And here we may obſerve the wiſdom, not the 
human, but the divine wiſdom of the Paptiſt, 
for he was a Prophet, and ſpake as the Spirit of 
God directed him. If he had been guided by 
mere human zeal, which ſo often inclines to 
exceſs, he. would perhaps have ordered the 


Publicans and the Soldiers to quit their pro- 
feſſion 


* 


have been attended with bad effects ; for with 


out. rechivers of; the revenues, and without 
; military men, human ſociety cannot ſubſiſt. 


24 


Lacehæas the Publican faid to Chriſt, 
Behold; Lord, the half of my goods I give 
the poor: and if I haye taken any thing from 
any man by falſe accuſation, I reſtore: him 
ſour · fold. It appears not from theſe words 
chat Zucehæus was conſcious to bimſelf ef 
having defrauded or oppreſſed any one: but ag 
he might have done it undeſignedly, he ſuys; 
Lord, ; Nintend to give half af my goods to the 
poor and if any man can ſhew that I ever eg. 
acted, from him more than was due, I am 
, ready to return him forur-fold,- "R nate 
Every gecupation, calling, ien is 
lawful, which is allowed by the civil Govern- 
ment, exerciſed by perſous of reputation, and 
| MW /aying-none under à neceſſity of violating any 
c duty, any law of God. And yet thoſe callings 
„ which:expoſe us to the ſeweſt temptations, and 
f WM ay be fallowed with the maſt peace of mind, 
and with the approbation of the wile and the 
good muſt be owned to be moſt. eligible. 
The ancient Chriſtiana avoided and condemned 
. the exerciſe of ſome employments, becauſe 
F 1 | they 
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they thought them inſeparably connected with 
ſinful compliances, with idolatrous practices, 
with ſcandalous company, with lewdneſs, or 
with other vices. For this care and caution 
they deſerve to be commended, and are proper 
patterus for our imitation. To entet into par- 
ticulars upon this ſubject, is not neceſſary, and 
to decide peremptorily upon ſuch caſes} is diffi- 
cult and diſobliging, and therefore it ſeems 
beſt to deliver this reaſonable advice and admo- 
"ation in general terms, 9-09 29 e 
The Publican in the parable is not repre- 
Amed as a righteous man, but as a repenting 
ſinner: he was aſhamed of his faults, and con- 
 !fefled them with forrow- and humility, and 
without queſtion reſolved with himſelf to avoid 
them for the time to come; and therefore hi: 
prayer was accepted of Gd. 
Our Saviour's deſign in this parable was; 
1. To condemn a cenſorious diſpoſition, 4 
groundleſs contempt and bad opinion of others. 
2. To correct thoſe falſe notions of religion 
which ious men to ERR its principal du- 
ties. wiede af Sr 0 
35 To nn and reprove ating part of ſelt- 
love which makes us parent of our ee 
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4. Torecomthend-repentance-and humility 
nnn God as the firſt ſtep to amendment. | 
5. Eaſtly, n we | 
contin oneral. 
Our Lord in this parbl condemns ad. 
een io. 8 
L am not, ſays. 2 Phariſee, as mon men, 
or, as he ng of men are, extortioners, unjuſt, 
adulterers, or even as this Publican. Whilſt 
he is at prayers, and ſhould be occupied in 
confeſſing his own ſins, he cannot abſtain from 
condemning another. His vanity immediately 
leads him to make” a-compariſon between :this | 
man and himſelf, a compariſon altogether: to 
his oven advantage he ſcruples not to rank 
him amongſt the worſt of Sinners, though he 
could not poſſibly know the diſpoſition of his 
heart at that time; and thus even his devotion 
is uncharitable. When he ſaw the Publican 
come to the temple to pray, he ought to have 
ſuppoſed or hoped that he came with a due ſenſe 
of his offences; and with honeſt intentions. 
This was 4 fault to which the Jews in our 
Saviours time were remarkably addicted, and 
therefore hie frequently reprehends raſhneſs, 
partialiry, and inhumanity in- Judging n 
2 uf mee. | 
3 | Conceraing 
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Concerning this malevalent temper we may 
obſerve that t conſiſts not in an abhorrence 
for ſin, nor. Net in openly. blamipg open vice 
and immorality, but in condemning many in 
general, or particularly ſuch and ſuch perſons, 
when through ignorance of cirgumſtances We are 
not qualified to paſs a judgment upon them; in 
aſſuming to ourſelves what belongs to God, and 
pronouncing how he ſhall deal with them; in 
concluding that thoſe are great ſinners who fall 
under great calamities, and in repreſenting the 
fame faults. more or leſs favourably, according 
as , like or diflike; thoſe; who commit them. 
Of ſuch cenſpriouſneſs our Lord obſerves, that 
it ſhall bring down a ſtricter e upon 
agen ESE 10 08. 5011 
The cenfirioingl of which we are ſpeaks 
ing relates to quen and to their moral character, 
yrhich we ought to, treat as candidly and as 
tenderly as We Would haye our own treated. 
As to opinions relating to religion, and main - 
tained by Chriſtians: of various denominations, 
we have a natural right to judge freely of them, 
if we be duly. qualified by underſtanding the 
ſubject; and We may expreſs our diſlike of all 
notions Which have a bad tendency, and are 
contrary to truth and reaſon: but here we ought 
er ene to 


* * 


— — ns 
done to ourſelves; if we were in their circumi - 
ſtances Nie ν. ety onen h: 


2. This parable ug intended to cbrrer 


 th6ls Raide wonons of religion which lead inen 
| t&6verfdok who — 'ofins e 
The Phariſee; giving an about of wimſelf, 
| ſays ther he was not unjuſt; or an extortioner, 
t an adultererl Pollibly-hemight be miſtaten, 
"fo free from all theſe faults 
25 he iägined) But theugli he ebuld affrm 
alk ens With truth, to abſtain from thieſe 
ſins was not the whole of religion. He adds, ag 
| yet: math His tithes 
Voere l. 0. 299746! 59 ety; 
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Concerning this malevolent temper we may 
obſerve that it conſiſts hot in an abhorrence 
for ſin, nor yet in openly. blamipg open vice 
and immorality, but in condemning many in 
general, or particularly ſuch and ſuch perſons, 
whenthrough ignorance of cirgumſtances We are 
not qualified to paſs a judgment upon them; in 
afluming to ourſelves what belongs to God, and 
pronouncing how he ſhall deal with them; in 
concluding that thoſe are great ſinners who fall 
under great calamities, and in repreſenting the 
tune faults more or lets favourably , according 
as e like or diflike thoſe; who commit them. 
Of 1 ſuch cenſpriouſneſs our Lord obſerves, that 
it . ſhall bring down a ſtricter e upon 
ourſelves. 
The cenſoriguſneb of. which we are ſpeaks 
ing relates to nen and to their moral character, 
which we ought to treat as candidly and as 
tenderly as We would haye our own treated. 
As to opinions relating to religion, and main- 
tained by Chriſtians of various denominations, 
we have a natural right to judge freely of them, 
if we be duly. qualified by underſtanding the 
ſubject; and wWe may expreſs our diſlike of all 
notions which have a bad tendency, and are 
contrary to truth and reaſon: but here we ought 
W e to 


— learning and their writs 
ings; wcare/allo' at liberty to form our judg- 
mentsy if we have ſkill fot it: nebertheleſs, 
ſinoe mer d reputation in theſe things may oſten 
be connected with their temporal welfare; and 
with tie prace and comfort of their mind, it is 
better to be too indulgent towards them tliun 
too ſevere j; and it is vat we fuld deſire to be 
done to ourlebves;- if we were in their circutm - 
ſtances ate vrt want: one rr h- 
2. This parable way intended to correct 
thoſe fulſd notions of religion which warten 
to oerloox thi principal duties of it. 
The Phariſee; giving an account of Wel 
ſays that he was not unjuſt, or an extortioner, 
or an adultererſ Poſſibly he might be miſtaken, 
and mite aſtogetiier ſo free from all theſe faults 
as he ittiagined But thougli he could affirm 
alk eins with" truth, to abſtain from theſe 
ſins was not the whole of religion. He adds, as 
e Winch 1 that he paid His rithes 
"Vue Ow 10: avg ago Rt exattly; 
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exactly, and that o faſted twice in the weck, 
vehich was more than the Law required. 
Our Lord hath not blamed: the Phariſees: for 
paying tithes even of the ſmalleſt matters: he 
calls it one of thoſe things which ought not to 
be left undone, that is, which had a lower de- 
gree of goodneſs in them. Nor hath he cen- 
ſured their faſts, but the reaſon for which 
they kept them, and the confidence which 
they placed in them. If therefore the Phariſee 
found his frequent faſts ſubſervient to religion, 
and conducing to make him a better man, he 
did well; if they had no good effect upon his 
mind, they were of no uſe and value; and if 
he ſubmitted to them for worldly ends, from 
the world he was to expect his reward. 
The Phariſees obſerved the ceremonial Law 
and the traditions with exactneſs, but they 
took no care to reſtrain their inordinate affec- 
tions, to purify their heart from luſt, from 
envy, from covetouſneſs, from malice, from 
vain- glory, from an exceſſive love of the world; 
they would not adhere to the cauſe of truth and 
virtue againſt the ſmalleſt of their ee in- 
tereſts; | 
The Phariſee, in hn his own merits, 
mentions either good works, or works which 
had 
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had the external nature of goodneſs, as an ab- 
ſtaining from certain vices, juſtice in his deals 
ings, and ſerupulous payment of all that the 
Law of God required. There have been per- 
ſons WhO have talked more abſurdly than this 
Phariſee, namely they who have magnified 
faith ſo indiſcretely as to undervalue good works. 
Chriſtian faith and Chriſtian virtues are indeed 
inſeparable; but yet faith and works, or be- 
lieving and practiſing, may be in ſome manner 
diſtinguiſhed in the mind; that is to ſay; You. 
may conſider believing ſeparately from acting, 
and you may conſider acting ſeparately from 
believing. And if you view them in this 
manner, it muſt be owned that works without 
faith are better than faith without works, for 
this obvious reaſon, that moral actions, from 
what principle ſoever they flow, ſuch as juſtice, 
charity, gratitude, affability, liberality, for- 
giveneſs of injuries, are of a ſocial and diffu- 
ſive nature, and others are the better for them: 
but a perſuaſion that we are in the favour of 
God, and a ſpeculative belief of revealed re- 
ligion, are of no advantage to any creature be- 
ſides the poſſeſſor. If I am in diſtreſs, and a 
perſon pities and relieves me; let bim be a 
Pagan, a Publican, a Jew, a Samaritan, a 
x Y 2 | Schiſmatic, 
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Schiſmatic, a Heretic, he is my benefadtor : 
if he gives me nothing, let his faith be, ohh 
right; it will not feed and clothe me. 1 
„ - 2 nn Saviour's deſign in this a was 
to expoſe and reprove that part of. ſelf-love 
which makes. men. poo of their OR 
nels; | 
The Phariſce's I prayer Siſcovered the e 
ſition of his mind. He begins it indeed with 
an acknowledgment of God's aſſiſtance: God, 
Ithank thee. But this ſeems to be thrown out 
for faſhion's ſake; it being ſcarcely poſſible that 
2. man can have a due ſenſe of his weakneſs 
without the divine ſupport, and be liſted up 
with notions. of his own performances. We. 
may ſuppoſe that he did not much regard what 
he ſaid, when he returned thanks to God that 
he was a good man, but that his chief deſign 
was to boaſt of his uncommon piety. His 
addreſs to God ĩs drawn up in a form of thankſ- 
giving, and as if he had no ſins to confeſs, and 
was in no danger of falling into any for the 
future, and wanted no improvement of any 
kind, he makes no requeſt for pardon and ſup- 
port, and ſeems to be talking with himſelf 
rather than with his Maker, and bleſſing him- 
ſelf rather than bleſling God. 
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That he may ſet his good works in themoft 
fruturable light and the moſt advantageous 
view," he takes care not to compare His practice 
with his duty. If he had done ſo, his con- 
ſcience-muſt have reminded him of ſeveral; de- 
Feats. But he chuſes an eafier method of ex- 
amining himſelf, and compares his own with 
the actions of wicked men, that he may ap- 
pear to be righteous, dcn [et is n 1 2 
as they: are. 
Many are the evil Sas of this ay 
. tual vanity and religious pride, which is com- 
monly compounded of felf-conceit, ignorance, 
folly, ingratitude, and uncharitableneſs; amd 
which our Lord warned his hearers to avoid, 
becauſe it was 4 n fin NIE: _ 
Wan 
Some en which mould hheve 2555 
2 better men, contributed to lead them into 
Their Law which ſeparated them from 
be people, and the peculiar fayours which 
they had received from God, produced in them 
unſuitable effects, a national pride, a high don · 
ceit of themſelves, a contempt wand a bad 1 
nion of others. 
Many ceremonies were re enjoined by the Law; 
and they having a trifling and ſuperſtitious turn 
a 3 
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of mind, added to the burden of the ritual law 
numerous inſtitutions and inventions of their 
own, and were not a lttle proud r ie * 


33 


diener which they paid to them. 

4. Our Saviour in this parable oak 
lic and humility towards * _ 
firſt ſtep ta amendment. 

The Publican, ſays he, ood | afar off, Kd 
durſt not lift up his eyes to heayen, but ſmote 
upon his breaſt, ſaying; God be merciful to 
me a ſinner: and he returned hams e e 
rather than the other.. | 

Tf when he returned home, he had returned 
to thoſe faults which he had acknowledged, 
he had been an hypocrite too, - as' well as the 
Phariſee, though pf another kind: but his hu- 
mility, and his ſhame and ſorrow were ſincere, 
and accompanied, it is tp be 8 with 
amendment of life. 

5. Laſtly, the deſign of our Lord was to 
caution us againſt all pride in general. The 
parable indeed ſets before us only one kind of 
pride, a groundleſs conceit of our own religious 
merits; but then the moral and application are 
unlimited, and ſeem to relate to all forts of ar: 


| Fogance: 
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Spiritual pride is not common amongſt: rear 


cularly to thoſe who are far gone in enthuſiaſm, 


or very ignorant of the nature af true religion. 
and of its genuine effects: and upon ſuch per- 


away. If the light that is in a man be dark- 
neſs, how great is that darkneſs? and if reaſon 
itſelf be ſhut out, how can Wm have any 
influence? 

But other ſorts of pride are too frequent, and 
theſe words are directed againſt all arrogance : 
Every one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed. 
He will be abaſed by his own vanity, which 
blinds thoſe whom it infects, and either finds or 
makes them fools, and draws them into many 
errors and indiſcretions pernicious to their 
worldly intereſts. He will be abaſed by men, 
who deteſt over- bearing inſolence, if not in 
themſelves, yet always in others, and ſeldom 
miſs any fair opportunity of humbling ſuch 
vainglorious perſons. He will be abaſed in the 
ſight of God, who is conſtantly repreſented in 
Soripture as abhorring the proud; for pride, 
of whatſoever kind it be, is a direct offence 
againſt God; it is to forget, or practically to 
deny that we receive every thing from him, 

3 all 
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ſonable men. It ſeems to belong more mg 
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putation and fortunęs which we poſſeſs. Every 


one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and 


hambleth himſelf ſhall be e 
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HE parable of the en was 9 
by our Saviour to repreſent the different 
effects which his doctrine then had upon dif- 


ferent perſons, and which religion and the 


word of God hath and will have in all timee 
and places. 

But before we conſider the mel; perſons 
deſcribed in the parable, it is well worthy of 


our obſervation to conſider how the diſtinct 


operations of divine aſſiſtance, and of human 
liberty, may fairly and 1 be ee 
from it. 

Revealed religion is here 8 as good 
ſted ſown in the ground by the Huſbandman, 


God, or our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, is the Huſ-· 


bandman, 
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bandman. Revealed religion is the gift of 
God: of ourſelves we could never have diſeo- 
vered it. It is a reſtoration of natutal religion 
to an ignorant and a wicked world, Which had 
in a manner loſt all due apprehenſions, all juſt 
and practical notions of God, of duty, of 
future rewards and puniſhments: it is alſo an 
improvement of natural religion, containing 
new diſuaſives from wickedneſs, and new mo- 
tives to amendment and to righteouſneſs. 

In one ſenſe, all that we have is derived from 
God, who gave us our ſouls and our bodies, 
our natural qualities and affections; moſt juſtly 
therefore in this ſenſe may we aſcribe to. aur 
great Author all that we are and. all that be- 
longs to us, except our ſins. But amongſt other 
good gifts he impartedd to us ſelf-· motion, power, 
activity and liberty; and He who made us 
without ourſelves cannot ſave us without our- 
ſelves, without our own concurrence: and co- 
operation, and the free exertion of our natural 
powers. All this is implied plainly enough in 
the parable of the ſower. Human art and hu- 
man induſtry cannot make the ſeeds which 
are ſown, or the ground into which they arc 
eaſt; theſe are created of God: but the ſoil 


uſt be W and cultivated hy human 
| labour, 


- 
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labour, or elſe no fruit will grow in it. 80 48 
to the ſpiritual harveſt, religion is the gift of 
God, and the human underſtanding is tlie giſt 
of God: but the application of the heart and 
e 12 ie | 
W 5 Nn tte ei ci nber 
In this — our Saviour with deſcribed 
fur ſorts of hearers of the word. pO VISA 
The firſt fort are;thus:deſeribed Soda ſeeds 
fell by* the way⸗ ſidd, and they were trodden 
| down,” and the fowls came and devoured them 
up. That is, ſays our Lord, when any one 
heareth the word of the kingdom, and under- 
ſtandeth it not, that is to ſay, regardeth it not, 
then cometh the Wicked One, the Devil, and 
catcheth away that which was ſown in his 
heart, left he ſhould believe, and be ſaved: 
this is he which the ed by the Us 
de 00 fiier: 7 
When any one: dane the ik ane un- 
derſtandeth it not. Our Saviour cannot here 
intend to ſignify that his word ever becomes 
unprofitable to any perſons, either through the 
natural weakneſs of their underſtanding which 
renders them unable to diſcern his mind; or 
through the darkneſs or obſcurity of the word 
_ preached; ſince then the blame would fall, not 


upon 


. - 
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upon the hearers, whoſe ignorance would 
be unavoidable and invincible; | but upon the 
Preacher, who delivered it ſo'darkly, or who 
offered it to men incapable of receiving it. But 
the word which we tranflate, to underſtand, 
means in this and in ſore other plates, to 
confider-a thing, and lay it to heart, with an 
intention to make a right uſe of it. a 
The Devil is here ſaid to ſnatch the word 
kt ſuch perſons, leſt they ſhould profit 
by it. The entrance of evil into the world. is 
aſcribed to the Devil, as to the firſt cauſe of it, 
and he is called the Evil One, by way of emi- 
nence, as being the firſt rebel againſt God and 
goodneſs. When it is ſaid, that the Devil en- 
ters into the heart of a ſinner; it is an Hebrew 
way of ſpeaking, which is not to be taken too 
rigorouſly, and prefled too far; for the Devil 
is ſaid to do whatſoever is executed and per- 
formed by the unruly luſts of men, which are 
accounted as his inſtruments. The Goſpel ac- 
commodates itſelf in ſtyle and phraſe to the 
Jewiſh conceptions and forms of ſpeech ; but 
then it takes care to aſcribe no ſuch power and 
prevalence to the Devil as ſhall lay the tengpted 
perſon under a neceſſity of ſinning; and it al- 
cy Tuppates that the inducements and the 
aſliſts 


OOO: 
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aſſiſtances to well doing are far ſtronger than 
the incentives and inſtigations to evil; if a man 
will. act like a rational creature, and uſe his beſt. 
enden vours, and exert his on powers: ſo that 
whether it be an evil ſpirits or whether it boy 
only an evil; diſpoſition in the man him- 
ſl; which prompts him to iniquity, it is all 
one ſince he ought to repel and reject ſueh 
aſſaults and temptations, . by his 
own choice and fault. „onen 
When a man beareth the. ed on regards! . 
eth it not, then cometh the Evil: one and taketh: 


it away. The meaning ſeems to be no more 


ſober and ſerious and ſettled: reſpoct for reigian, 
when his duty is propounded to him, gives no- 
attention to it; it makes no impreſſion upon 
him gz his own vicious habits, and the bad ex» 
ample, and the contagious ſociety of wicked 
perſbnis, who are the children of the wicked 
One, are more prevalent than the word of God, 
and ſoon blot out the faint and floating remem- 
brance of it: the man goes on in his thought - 
leſs iniquity, and ſteddily purſues his evil 
courſes.. This is he who received: abb. 
wayſide... . O39 761 ans n 1117144. 
De rin 28 . 11 oiled: 


than this; He who hath: no conſideration, no 
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Seed falling upon the hard highway - eathot 
poſſibly take root, and bring forth fruit. It lies 
expoſed and unguarded, the ſun burns it, the 
froſt kills it, the wind diſperſes it, the rain 
waſhes it away, the foot of the paſſenger and 
of the beaſt tramples and cruſhes it; the birds 
of the air pick it up and eat it. Sad image and 
melancholy repreſentation of the worſt ſort of 
ſinners. © Theſe are the perſons, who, as our 
Saviour ſays, have eyes, and ſee not, ears, and 
. hear not, and whoſe hearts are hardened like a 
rock; theſe are they to whom he would not 
explain his parables; becauſe they were unwor- 
thy of it, and becauſe inſtruction would have 
been thrown away upon them; «theſe are they, 
who when John the Baptiſt made his appear- 
ance with auſtere feverity, faid he was mad, 
and when Chriſt converſed, and taught with 
mild condeſcenſion, ſaid he was a drunkard, a 
glutton, and a keeper of bad company. They 
diſliked the doctrines, and therefore they were 
reſolved to find fault with the teachers. Such 
are thoſe who have entered betimes and con- 
tinued long in the ſervice of the Devil, who are 
flaves to vices and to bad habits, who have ex- 
tinguiſhed all reaſon, reflection, and natural 
conſeience, and whom no ordinary methods can 
_ reclaim. 
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reclaim, -. The: word is preached to them; and 
moſt ſcorn and contempt, and revile and ridi- 
cule thoſe who offer them good advice: They 
lie out of the reach of perſuaſion and inſtruc- 
tion, and nothing leſs than ſome grievous ca- 
lamity can awaken them. But from their de- 
plorable condition others may take due watn- 
ing, leſt by departing from their duty, and neg-- 
lecting a timely reformation, they ſhould, 
through the deceitfulneſs of ſin arrive to ſuch 
a hardened ſtate; and this ſeems to be the only 
uſe for which theſe incorrigible offenders ſerve 
in this world: they ſtand forth, not as marks 
and friendly lights to guide and direct the paſ- 
ſenger, but as examples to be ſhunned, and ſig- 
nals of danger and death to thoſe who n * 
proach. them. 4 Had” 
The next fort of 1 as es] are le 
wicked, ſo they are more frequent, and are ſet 
forth to us in the parable under the image of 
ſtony ground. Some ſeed fell upon ſtony pla- 
ces, where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they ſprang up; but becauſe they 
had no deepneſs of earth, when the ſun was 
up they were ſcorched, and becauſe they had 


not root, they withered away. Now he that 
received 
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 reegived:thie ſeed into. ſton) places, the ſauis is 
be that heareth:tbe word, and anon with joy 
recetveth. it, and for a time believeth. Vet he 
hach not ove in himſelf, but dureth for! a 
while; for when tribulation, or perſecution ari- 
ſeth becauſe of * . by and by hes. oi 
fended.. on 32 ee 315-70 
Theſe ard 5 —— f 
ſom aid reflection, who can diſcern the amiable 
and the profitable nature of religion, and the 
folly and danger of vice, who can ſometimes 
give attention tothe word of God approve: it 
as riglit and fit, ſpeak and think honcurably of 
it, and of thoſe! ho practiſe it, aud even en- 
tertain purpoſes of acting ſuitably to it; but 
they have no ſteddineſs, telolution, and perſe- 
verahce,! and ſo are not proof againſt trials and 
temptations. They are ſuch as are elegantly 
deſcribed in the prophet Ezechiel: Son of man, 
ſays God to. the prophet, the children of thy 
people come unto thee, and they fit before thee 
as my people, and they hear thy words, but 
they will not do them: for with their mouth 
they ſhew much love, but th eir heart goeth af- 
tar theit eovetouſneſs. And lo, thou art unte 
Hach ure tha ways of truth, and'rougtCtonwalky 
Smooth os the tongue diſeours d, pleaſing to th ear, 
And tuneable as filvan pipe or ſong. Milben, Par. Reg. 1. 478 
ww . them 
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them as a very lovely ſong of one that hath a 
pleaſant voice, and can play well on an inſtru- 
ment; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not. Moral precepts and religious argu- 
ments appear fair and lovely in idea, but are 
found grievous in practice and execution; and 
the paths of righteouſneſs which make a fine 
landſkip in deſcription, are rough, ſteep, and 
tedious to aſcend. Such is the effect of reli- 
gion upon thoſe who have ſome taſte and natu- 
ral diſcernment, but no ſteddy love of good- 
neſs. They are ſuch as our Saviour repreſents 
in another place under the image of the man 
who built his houſe upon the ſand, and the rain 
and the wind beat upon it, and the ſtorm blew 
it down, and the flood ſwept it away. They 
are like the young man who came to Chriſt 
offering to do any thing that ſhould be required 
of him; but when Chriſt would have favoured 
and honoured him ſo far as even to take him 
for a companion and diſciple if he would re- 
lIinquiſh his poſſeſſions, he went away forrow- 
ful. Our Saviour and his Apoſtles had many 
ſuch half -diſciples and imperfect converts, ſin- 
cere perhaps at the firſt, but weak and unſted- 
dy, and he had ſuch wavering perſons in view, 

Vol. II. 2 when 
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rei ved tlie ſect-intorſtonyi places, the ſaute is 
-he:that heareth the word, and-avoigwith jo; 


hatli not rot in 
while; fot when tribulation, or petſecution art. 
ſeth becauſe of the ward, by and: by ee 


foliy and dunger of vice, 
give attention tothe word: of Goch approve: it 


as my people, and they hear thy words, but 
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redeiyeth; it; andi for a time believath:: Vet he 
hümſelf, but durech He a 
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andithe profitable; nature” of religion, and the 
who can ſumetimes 


as riglhit ahd fit, ſpeak and think hondurably of 
it, and of thoſe! uch practiſe it, aud even en- 
tertain purpoſes, of acting ſuitably to it z but 
they have no ſteddineſs, relolution, and perſe- 
veratce;! and ſo are not proof agaimſtt trials and 
temptations. They are ſuch as are elegantly 
deſcribed in the prophet Ezechiel: Son of man, 
ſays· God to the prophet, the children of thy 
people come unta thee, and they fit before thee 


they will not do them: for with their mouth 
they ſheu mach love, but th eir heart goeth af- 
tar theit egvetouſneſa. And lo, thou art unte 
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them a8 a very lovely ſong of one that hath aa 
pleaſant voice, and can play well on an inſtru- 
ment; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not. Moral precepts and religious argu- 
ments appear fair and lovely in idea, but are 
found grievous in practice and execution; and 
the paths of righteouſneſs which make a fine 
landfKip in deſcription, are rough, ſteep, and 
tedious to aſcend. Such is the effect of reli- 
gion upon thoſe who have ſome taſte and natu- 
ral diſcernment, but no ſteddy love of good- 
neſs. They are ſuch as our Saviour repreſents 
in another place under the image of the man 
who built his houſe upon the ſand, and the rain 
and the wind beat upon it, and the ſtorm Blew 
it down, and the flood ſwept it away. They 
are like the young man who came to Chriſt 
offering to do any thing that ſhould be required 
of him; but when Chriſt would have favoured 
and honoured him ſo far as even to take him 
for a companion and. diſciple. if he would re- 
Iinquiſh his poſſeſſions, he went away ſorrow- 
ful. Our Saviour and his Apoſtles had many 
ſuch half-diſciples 'and imperfect converts, ſin- 
cere perhaps at the firſt, but weak and unſted- 
dy, and he had ſuch wavering 2 in view, 
Vol. II. 2 when 
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when he ſpake this parable of the-fower. When 
the Goſpel was firſt preached, many embraced 
it, and continued in it for a time, whilſt the 
courſe of things ran tolerably ſmooth : but 
when perſecution: was to be endured, they de-. 
| parted and fell away. In the morning, whilſt 
the refreſhing dew was upon the earth, the di- 
vine ſeed ſuffered no detriment, though lodged 
in ſtony ground; but when the heat increaſed 
and the burning fun ſhone upon it, it n 
and died. 2 

We live not now in times s of ſuch kind of 
diſtreſs, and fo are not put to the ſame trial: 
but if we were in the very ſame condition, we 
may be morally certain that a great apoſtaſy 
would enſue, and that many nominal Chriſtians 
would forſake their religion. To judge whe- 
ther a man would be faithful under great trials, 
it is to be conſidered, whether he be found 
faithful under ſmaller experiments of his 
integrity and reſolution. There are, from with- 
out, two everlaſting temptations in all times and 
places, namely loſs and gain, and by the be- 
haviour of a perſon under trials of theſe kinds, 
à tolerable judgment may be formed of his diſ- 
pofition. If he will part with nothing and 
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Einure no. inconvenience: te.ido:that which he 
knows to be tight, or if he will not ſeruple to 
obtain workdly advantages by ſordid, fraudu- 
lerit, violent; and iniquitous methods, he can be 
mno true diſciple of Chriſ t: 
The third ſſort of herdyectiadaploned! in-the 
ah who abe by far the moſt numerous, 
are thoſe gay; luxurious, diſſipated, or worldly- 
minded i petſbus, who are et forth to us under 
tho image of ee oer Lan e weeds and 
e 125 
Some ſeed fell among Alus, a and the: iti 
ö — up and choaked them. He that receiv- 
ed ſeed among the thorns is he that heareth 
the word, and the cares of this world, and the 
- deceitfulneſs of riches, and the pleaſures of 
this life, and the luſts of other things, enter- 
ing in, choak the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful; 
To this claſs of people Neilgion is profited 
o wt propounded, and they aſſent to it, and re- 
ceive it, and call themſelves - Chriſtians 3 but 
many things ariſe between them and their duty, 
many avocations and impediments, which pre- 
vent the word of God from having a due effect 


upon their hearts, and 22 are here enume- 
rated. | 


2 2 | Such | 
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/ Such are, in the; firſt place, the cares of this 
8 be which when they are admitted and nou- 
_riſhed and. encouraged, ſeize upon the whole 
man, and ſo fill the head and ſo occupy the 
hours, that the attention is entirely fixed on 
. worldly affairs, and no leiſure is allowed for 
concerns of the ſpiritual kind; and as no per- 
| ſon can bear the toil and fatigue of being al- 

ways contriving, projecting, labouring, and 
plodding, and ſome amuſement muſt intervene, 
the times for recreation are with ſuch perſons 
the times when other Chriſtians are attending 
the public worſhip of God, or meditating on 
things ſacred and ſerious at home. And thus 
religious conſiderations are totally baniſhed, and 
not permitted to have even the ſmalleſt inter- 
vals, and then the man may be pronounced to 
be dead to God and to Chriſt, and r only to 
the world. 

The deceitfulneſs of riches is have repreſent- 
ed as having the ſame bad effect. When the 
love of wealth is predominant and engroſſes 
the affections, it produces an eagerneſs to ac- 
quire it, a proud truſt and confidence in it, a 
ſettled reſolution to preſerve and increaſe it by 
any methods and in defiance of honeſty and hu- 
manity, and an eſteem or contempt of other 

2 5 perſons, 
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perſons, according as they are rich or poor; 
and then Mammon alone is worſhiped, and the 
love of God is expelled from the heart. 

The pleaſures of life are another ſource of 
evil another cauſe why the word of God can 
produce no good effect upon. the minds and 
manners of -men; indeed they .are the moſt 
common, the moſt deceitful, the moſt preva- 
lent, and the moſt pernicious of all tempta- 
tions. They are thoſe pleaſures of life, which 
are called the works of the fleſh, as intem- 
perance, and debauchery of every kind, which 
depreſs and fink the ſoul in ſenſuality, and en- 
tirely alienate it from God and goodneſs ; they 
are alſo thoſe pleaſures which though they are 
not directly and eſſentially vicious, yet are 
inlets and incentives to vice, ſuch as the con- 
veniences of life, and the objects agreeable to 
the ſenſes, when they are too ſtudiouſly ſought 
after and collected, and too much indulged, 
a circle of perpetual amuſements, and an im- 
moderate purſuit of vain diverſions. Theſe are 
bad inſtructers, which teach men to baniſh ſe- 
rious thoughts, to neglect their duty to God, 
and to their neighbour, and even their own cal- 
ling, and their private concerns, and their tem- 


— —— — > — — — — — 
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poral welfare, to live in perpetuat diſſipation, 
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to connect themſelves with looſe and profligate 
perſons, and to run into expences Which they 
cannot afford; and hence ariſs temptations to 


a ſad variety of fol lies and vices, the portion of 
thoſe who are lovers of pleaſure more than 


lovers of God. To this our Saviour adds, the 
luſting after other things, namely defires of 
magnificence and ſplendor, of flattery and po- 
pular applauſe, of power and pre- eminence, and 
in a word immoderate affections for any thing 
that is temporal and tranſitory, | 
From this melancholy ſcene preſented to us 
8 the review of perſons deaf to the voice of 
Neaſon and to the calls of the Goſpel, ſeeking 
their own deſtruction, and walking in thought- 
leſs unconcern, till darkneſs overwhelms them, 
let us turn our conſideration to the laſt ſort of 
hearers mentioned with applauſe by our Saviour, 
and deſcribed under the fimilitude of good 
ground, Other feed fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, ſome an hundred fold, ſome 
ſixty fold, ſome thirty fold. He that received 
ſeed into the good ground, is be that heareth 
the word, and underſtandeth it, and receiveth 
it! into a good and honeſt heart, which alſo bear- 
eth 
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eth fruit with patience, and bringeth forth, 
ſome an hundred fold, ſome thirty, ſome ſixty. 

In this parable there is a beautiful gradation, 
from the bad to the good. The ſeed which 
fell on the high · way comes not up at all; the 
ſeed upon ſtony ground comes up, but ſoon 
withereth away; the feed ſown amongſt thorns 
ſprings up and grows, but bears no fruit; the 
ſeed fown in good ground brings forth fruit in 
its ſeaſon, but yet in various degrees, and much 
more plentifully in ſome ſoils than in others. 

Ground which diſappointeth not the fower, 
and bringeth forth fruit'in its ſeaſon, is natu- 


o An old Commentator (Theophylact) expounding this parable, 
ſays, See how fmall a number there is of good men, and how fer 
are ſaved, ſince only a fourth part of the ſeed was preſerved, His 
remark is not juſt, but is foreign from the purpoſe, as may eaſily 
| be ſhewed, In this parable of the Sower, there are three claſſes 
of bad men, and one of good; In the parable of the talents, there 
are two good ſeryants, and one bad; and in the parable of the 
virgins, half are wiſe, and half fooliſh. So, if we follow ſuch 
methods of expounding, we muſt conclude from the firſt of theſe 
parables, there are three times more bad than good men; from the 
ſecond, that there are twice more good than bad; and from the 
third, that the good and the bad are equal in number. I mention 
this, chiefly for the ſake of obſerving to you, that in the interpre- 
tation of parables, care ſhould be taken not to overſtrain them, but 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts which are merely ornamental from thoſe 
Which are moral and inſtructive. 
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rally good, and is improved by culture. The 
heart of every well-diſpoſed perſon is ſuch. 
God hath given to all of us abilities, and power 
to exert them; he hath alſo to us Chriſtians 
ſuperadded his revealed will in the Goſpel, and 
what aid is neceſſary, that he is ever ready to 
beſtow: but a man muſt put forth his 'own 
ſtrength, and ſeek out and work out his own 
ſalvation. The perſons therefore here deſcrib- 
ed act like rational creatures, they have a love 
of knowledge and of goodneſs, and a defire to 
make improvements in both. Thence they are 
diſpoſed to inquire into themſelves and their 
duty, and opportunities for this are never want- 
ing; morality and revealed religion lie within 
their reach, and they may read or hear what 
God requires from them. They hear the word, 
and underſtand it, ſays our Lord, they lay it 
to heart, and call it to mind, they meditate up- 
on the benefits ariſing from it, the danger of 
neglecting it, the reaſonable and amiable nature 
of it, the dangers, inconveniences and tempta- 
tions which may ariſe and aſſault them, the 
proper methads of ſhunning or reſiſting them, 
and the wiſdom of preferring eternal life to all 
other conſiderations. Such is the fair founda- 

tion 


— 
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tion laid for a regular courſe of life, and an mo 
neſt diſcharge of Chriſtian duties. 
Some difficulties will occur, ſome trials will 
ariſe from within and from without, ſome 
ſpots and blemiſhes, ſome faults and defects 
will always accompany men in their religious 
progreſs; but they who have an honeſt mind, 
and an habitual probity, if they fall, yet riſe 
again, if they tranſgreſs, they repent, and in 
the main are obedient and dutiful, human weak- 
nefles excepted. And this is patience and 
perſeverance, which are mentioned as the diſ- 


tinguiſhing marks of thoſe who receive the 
word of God and keep it. 


Goodneſs and wickedneſs ſeem not to conſiſt 
in a fixed and determinate number of right or 
wrong actions. Men are good or bad in an in- 
finite variety of degrees; and therefore accord- 
ing to the law of proportions, and the reſult of 
cauſes and effects, their future condition muſt 
needs be infinitely various, either as to gain or 
loſs, as to recompence or correction. What is 
revealed to us concerning it, is only in groſs 
and in general, and it is impoſſible for us in the 
preſent ſtate to form a juſt and complete no- 
tion of it. None but God, all- wiſe, all- pow- 
erful, and perſectly juſt and good, is capable of 

0 | diſpen- 
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diſpenſing theſe retributions, and of allotting to 
each of his creatures. his proper ſituation, and 
his due meaſure and proportion of elevation or 
depreſſion, of joy or ſorrow, of reward or pu- 
niſhment, according to his deeds, and to the 
diſpoſitions which he has contracted in the days 
of his mortality. Therefore, in general, it be- 
hoves us above all things to be wiſe and cau- 
tious, in this our time of trial and probation, 
and to ſecure to ourſelves a portion amongſt 
thoſe. faithful ſervants of Chriſt, whoſe good 
deeds ſhall be found to preponderate, and to fur. 
paſs their tranſgreſſions, and thus to qualify 
ourſelves for a ſtate of peace and reſt in ſome of 
the happy-manſions allotted to the righteous. 
Good perſons are here deſcribed by our Sa- 
viour as being ſo in various degrees, ſome twice 
and ſome thrice better than others, who yet may 
be called good alſo. This conſiderable difference 
between righteous perſons ariſes from two cau- 
ſes, Firſt it ariſes from an inequality between 
them to which they do not contribute, from a 
difterence of natural abilities, and of opportuni- 
ties to receive improvement, and to exert them- 
ſelves by doing or ſuffering. This diverſity of 
talents is the free gift of God, which he diſ- 
penſes according to his own pleaſure : yet there 
1 
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js no partiality in all this, ſihce it is ſuitable to 
perfect wiſdom! and goodneſs to make a great 
variety of beings of different ranks and capaci- 
lower both in this world and in the next. But 
to every one who hath improved his talents, 
whether they were two, or whether they were 
ten, it will be ſaid; Well done, good and faith- 
ful ſervant, Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. He who enters into the joy of his 
Lord, will be rewarded to the full extent of 
his views and capacity; and that is ſufficient 
to juſtify the goodneſs of the Lord, and to ſe- 
eure the happineſs of the ſervant, 

But, ſecondly, the difference 3 two 
righteous perſons arifes more commonly and 
uſually, not from their natural abilities, or 
their fituation in life, but purely from them- 
ſelves, and their own endeavours, from the 
care, caution, aſſiduity, zeal, and induſtry, 
exerted more or leſs in things pertaining to 
morality and religion: and in this caſe, a dif- 
ference of retribution is highly reaſonable. It 
is fit in the nature of things, that the event 
ſhould be proportionable to the pains, that no 
good deed ſhould go unnoticed and unrewarded, 
but yet * he who been {paringly ſhould 
reap 
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ſhould reap plenteouſly, that ſome ſhould be 
ſaved, ſcarcely and with difficulty, like a brand 
plucked out of the fire, and others ſhould receive 
a far more 1 and abundant 1 of 
glory. 

How can we better cloſe our remarks on this 
ſubject, than with the ſerious and ſolemn ad- 
monition with which our Saviour concludes; 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Which is, as if our Lord had ſaid; What I 
have delivered to you, is not a diſcourſe to 
amuſe and entertain you, not a point of curio- 
ſity and ſpeculation, not an ordinary and indif- 
ferent affair, which will be of ſmall conſe- 
quence to you, whether you attend to it or 
diſregard it, whether you recollect it, or forget 
it. It is of unſpeakable importance, and nothing 
leſs than your eternal happineſs or miſery de- 
pends upon it. As you make a good or a bad 
uſe of my exhortations and inſtructions, you will 
be acquitted or condemned when I come to judg- 
ment. Therefore, Be wiſe, and Remember. 
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I 425 hiar not Mo oſes and the ne e 
will they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the 


UR Lord tells us that there was a certain 
rich man, who was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every 
day. He died, and went into a ſtate of pu- 
niſhment; and feeing Abraham afar; oft, and 
Lazarus in his boſom; he intreated him to ſend 
Lazarus, that he might dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool his tongue. Abraham 
replies that this cannot be done. Remember, 
ſon, ſays he, that thou in thy life-time re- 


ceivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus 


evil things; but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented. | 

I. There was a man, ſays our 1 1 
had great riches; conſequently he had leiſure 
hours 
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hours to ſpend in the ſtudy of religious truths; 
and of the duties incumbent on a perſon of his 
rank; he had preſſing motives to | gratitude to 
warde God: who had beſtomed fo many tem- 
poral bleflings upon him; he had power and 
opportunity of doing conſiderable ſervice to the 
public, of encouraging virtue by the authority 
and influence of his example, of ſhewing kind- 
.nels to the unhappy, of being a father to. the 
fatherleſs, a defence to the oppreſſed, a re- 
warder of induſtry, a friend and patron to mo- 
deſt merit. What uſe did he make of theſe 
advantages? Why truly, the hiſtory of his 
life briefly ſummed up; was that hel ate, and 
drank, and dreſſed himſelf. A poor man, of 
his own nation, reduced to the utmoſt. diſtreſs, 
lay at his door. Did he aſſiſt him We may 
ſuppoſe that he did not; for it is not ſaid that 
he took any notice of him, but the contrary 
ſeems rather to be intimated through the whole 
parable. - Thus he was one who lived to him- 
ſelf, and did no good to others: his heart was 
ſet upon worldly objects, and he removed re- 

ligion far from his thoughts. ma 
II. The character here drawn of he dich 
man is not uncommon. What is faid of him 
in the Parable, is true in another ſenſe: He 
ä hath 
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hath many brethren. They behave themſelves 
ke him; they kill not, perhaps, they defraud 
not; they uſe no ſcandalous methods to increaſe 
their wealth; there are ſeveral crimes which 
they commit not, either becauſe they lie under 
no provocations to commit them, or becauſe 
they fear the laws of their country, or becauſe 
they would avoid ignominy and ſhame, or be. 
cauſe they are too indolent, or too buſy. But 
then they have no deſire to exeell in any virtue. 
The buſineſs of their lives is to divert them- | 
ſelves, to gratify their ſenſes, to ſeek out new - 
pleaſures and amuſements, and thus to waſte 
their days, * of God, _ uſeleſs to 
mankind, 
It was for a warning to all boch, a our 
Lord ſpake this parable. He ſets before them 
the example of this man, who had received 
his good things, and who taking no care to 
employ them in a proper manner, goes into a 
Nate of puniſhment. - Hence they may learn 
that if God hath committed much to them, he 
hath much to require from them, and that 
when they come to give an account of them- 
ſelves to him, it will be no excuſe to be able 
to ſay that they are free from this or that fault, 
that they have not been as wieked as many 
8 others, 
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others, that they have not committed the evil 
which lay in their power. The queſtion will be, 
What good they have done, and what returns 
they have made to God for all the bleſſings 
which he hath conferred upon theme 

III. Of the rich man it is ſaid expreſsly, that 
he fared ſumptuouſly. every, day. This is the 
character of a glutton; and hence it may be 
ſuppoſed that as extreme want produced the 
diſeaſes which ſent poor Lazarus out of the 
world; ſo what is called living well had the 
ſame effect upon the rich man, and * to 
ſhorten his days. 

Here then it will not be improper to hiſs 
occaſion to recommend to you temperance and 
abſtinence, abſtinence exerciſed with diſcretion, 
and. free from ſuperſtitious, and injudicious 
auſterities. 

There is, as we may not ee call it, 
a perpetual faſt, to which we are obliged, as 
rational, creatures and as Chriſtians, namely, a 
faſt from all intemperate affections, turbulent 
paſſions, and irregular practices. But there is 
alſo an abſtinence at particular times from the 
awful pleaſures of life; and the fitneſs of ſuch 
a conduct might eaſily be proved even upon the 
principles of human reaſon, or common ſenſe. 
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1 explain myſelf by a few iriſtahces: | your owl 
thoughts may ſuggeſt more: e 
A perſon in health and in good citeumſtances 
hath 3000 of various kinds at cotrimatid: But 
ſuch is the itiſtability of human affairs, that he 
may bo reduced to a morſel of bread· It is ex- 
pe lient therefore for him at certalu times to takt 
up with ſuch ſpate and plain ditt as ſufficeth to 
remove pain, and to ſatisfy the cravings of the 
body. He will be bettet able to ſhift for. him- 
{elf upon any turn of fortune. I need not add 
that ſuch abſtinence will conduce to preſetve 
his health. No one; 1 preſume; will deny it. 
Such a perſon, it may be, hath various di- 
verſions and entertainments at command, and 
may repair to them as often as he thinks fit. 
But many accidents may deprive him at a ſtroke 
of all theſe beloved amuſements. Let him learn 
then to live without them; by ſhunning them 
more frequently whilſt they are in his reach. 
Such a perſon tay uſually have variety of 
cottipany abroad and at home, But various 
events may reduce him to ſolitide. Let hir 
then learn before hand to bear ſolitude at eettaiti 
times, to converſe with ſacred and with uſeful 
books, with his AE and with tits o own ſoul 
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And think himſelf i in good A I whill on 
thus engage c. 
Whoſoever orb Biſeth ſuch aliſtihende, hb 
the principles above-mentioned, - may be ſaid 
to keep a moral and philoſophical faſt: but if 
what he thus ſaves in his expences he gives to 
the needy and the deſerving, then, and not till 
then, he converts his — into a e re- 
W and Chriſtian faſt. 

IV. We may obſerve e our tack both 
in this parable, and in other diſcourſes; mentions 
the great dangers which attend wealth and 
power, and worldly proſperity, and declares it 
to be difficult for thoſe, who enjoy -all theſe 
things, to acquire and to preſerve the virtues 
neceflary to their Salvation. He obſerves that 
the Goſpel would be preached-in vain to ſuch 
perſons,. that either they would not receive it, 
or, if they did, would not act conſormably to 
it. As when ſeed falls amongſt thorns, the 
thorns ſpring up and - choke it; fo ſays Chriſt, 
when the word of God is preached to the rich, 
the cares of this world and the deceitfulneſs of 
riches choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful. Mhen the yeung man came to-him, 
and ſeemed Ancerely deſirous of receiving in- 


ſtruction, and of n any aQion that 
| might + 
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might recommend him 0 God's favour. the 
ſudden. anſwer, If thou, wilt be. perfect, ſell 
that thou haſt, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me, quite diſconeerted him, becauſe he 
had great poſſeſſions; and he went away ſor⸗ 
rowful. Upon, which our Lord obſerved thai 
it was next te impaſhble for a rich man to bs 
| his diſciple. „ n 

So it is: The great and 535 ate expoſed 
10 various temptations. Riches are often at 
tended. v ith pride, inſolence, indiffer enee for 
religion, cates about the preſent, and careleſſ- 
neſs, about, the "Ps voluptuouſneſs, 
intemperance, contempt and neglect of the 
poor, and the ſpirit of oppreſſion, vices which 
lead to perditien. 

If this be true, riehes, it a. be Gd Gros 
to be rather a curſe than an advantage. How 
then ſhall we reconcile this with thofe declarae 
tions in the Scriptures that even wealth and 
worldly proſperity are bleſſings of God! Very 
caſily, if we ęonſider theſe two things. 
Firſt, A wealthy ſtate is expoſed to inany 
temptations ; but there is no ſtate free from 
them. Whatſoever gur condition be, if we 
entertain good diſpoſitions, we want neither 
power nor opportunities. to re. God, ang, re- 
1 N22 | commend 
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commend ourſelves to his favour; and if we 
indulge evil inclinations, we ſhall never fark of 
objects enticing us to fin. N 
A ſtate of worldly happineſs my; 15 ac - 
counted dangerous for the reaſons above- 
mentioned. Let us take a ſtate of poverty, 
and ſee whether that have not its An ARA 
alſo. ee 
Poverty often makes a man envy his Ge- 
riors, and hate and ſlander them, raiſes in him 
reſtleſs diſcontent and reſentment, and unbe- 
coming thoughts of divine providence, and 
leads him into baſe or violent practices, to 
mend his condition. whe! . 
Let us even take a ſtate between poverty and 
riches, a ſtate the leaſt expoſed to inconvenience 
and danger, and we ſhall find that as ill an 
uſe is often made of that as of any other. 
Many and many perſons. there are, to whom 
this deſireable lot is fallen, happy if they knew 
their own happineſs, who are ſo ungrateful as 
to think that Providence hath not given them 
enough, who look with repining uneaſineſs-at 
thoſe above them; and confider not how many 
are beneath them, who- placed between indi- 
gence and ſuperfluity, partake of the vices to 
which each of thole ſtations incline us, Who 
7 are 
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are regardleſs of religion and virtue, and of the 
improvement of their minds, but very induſtri- 
| ous and careful about the things of this life, 
about'rifing, as they call it, in the world, a9 
if they were born for nothing elſe, and as if 
God had not ſet before them better objects tc to 
— their thoughts and their views. 

T .ͤhus if an exalted ſtation be ſurrounded with 
reiiſtarions; yet there is no Ration ſecured 
from them, and therefore n0 bleſſing which a 
perverſe mind may not abuſe, and no affliction 
which ſhall be able to correct and amend it. 
The rich man might have been as poor as 
Lazarus, and not the more virtuous and religi- 
ous. It muſt indeed be confeſſed that plenty 
and proſperity expoſe us to many dangers. 
Therefore let the advantages of ſuch a ſtate be 
confidered and ſet, againſt the perils to which it 


lies open. To poſſeſs riches, and not to be 


enſlaved to them, to be juſt when acts of ini- 
quity may be committed with 4mpunity, aud 
would be excuſed or even applauded by flattery, 

to be humble and condeſcending in the midſt 
of invitations to pride and inſolence, to be re- 
gular and temperate when the oppoſite vices 
might be indulged without reſtraint, to love 
4 lere God, when the World offers many 
un * A a 3 n objects 
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objects to call off the affections from nim, to 
have much power to do good, and to do good 
to the utmoſt of that power, this is virtue put 
to the trial, and obtaining a glorious cariqueſt. 
Peate of mind, reſpect and reputation Bert, and 
eternal happineſs hereafter, ars s the rewards of 
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This might have been the cafe of the Rich 
man in the Parable, who is repreſented as fitu- 
ated by divine Providence in fſüch a condition, 
that he might Have been happy i in both worlds, 
God gave him large poſſeſſions ; and if he Had 
been an example of piety, as he was of proſpe- 
rity, if he had' not meanly confined his good 
things to his own uſe, but endeavoured to make 
others alſo happy and virtuous, he might have 
paſſed his days agreeably, and enjoyed with 
moderation, which is the only way of enjoy- 
ing, | the rational comforts of life, he had died 
in peace, after he had lived in credit and honour, 
and had gone to a happier place, and not to re- 
geive the recompence due to 15 eviT feeds, | 306 
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are in a law Rate to be eee Wit it, and 
reconcile them to poverty, if f poverty were their 
portion, and perſuade them to bear affif&tions 
Wich patience,! hath ſet before hem i in the per- 
| | ſon 
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ſon of Lazarus a man extremely, unhappy in the 


exe. of the world, and in as great diſtreſs as hu- 


man nature can well undergo... Vet this ML 

poor man e man, and in the f 0 

of God, and way Eceived alter deat ing happy 
= 


. 8 
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was as wide as could be conceived. One la- 


boured under a wretched variety of calamities, 


neither food, 1 nor houſe, nor friends, nor any to 


take pity ol him; "the, other was at caſe, and 


knew no lee. and diſappointments. : But 


how. quickly did this difference. ceaſe ! And it 


came to, pads that the beggar died—the rich man 
alſo died, and was buried. Both of them have 
ſoon run their appointed courſe; their days art 
paſſed as a ſhadow, as 4 tale that is told. Thus 
the hours of our life, and. the good and evil 


which they bring along with, them, haſten 


away z. the ſorrows and afflictions of men, their 

joys and pleaſures, are ſoon ended, and. ee 

as though they had. never been... 40 b 1 
These „ en to 45 1 hich, Done of. RN us arg 


firapgers ; they are wel eee ittle con 


. Serious, reflections. upon, them would 


was afflicted with ſickneſs and, pain, and had 


chal e ri ai: 


„ 
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objeQs to call eff che afſeQtions" form biw, tc 
have much power to de good, and to do good 
to the utmoſt of that power, this is virtue = 
to the trial, 'apd obtaining a glorious 000 
Peate of mind, reſpect and reputation Hertz, and 
eternal happineſs hereafter, ars the rewards of 
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This might have been the caſe of he Mich 
man in the Parable, who is  repreſerited as fitu- 
ated by divine Providence in ſuch a condition, 
that he might Have been happy in both wits; 
God gave him large poſſeſſions ; and if he Had 
been an example of piety, as he was of proſpe- 
rity, if he had not meanly cofifined his good 
things to his own'"uſe; but endeavoured to make 
others alſo happy and virtuous, he might have 
paſſed his days agreeably, and enjoyed with 
moderation, Which is the only way of enjoy- 
ing, the rational comforts of life, he had died 
in peace, after he Had lived in credit and honbur, 
and had gone to a Happier Place, and not to fe: 
ceive the recompence due to' his evil deeds, 

V. Our Lord; that he might tsch thete e 
are in a law Nate to be” eke e ith"it, and 
xeconcile them to poverty, | if poverty were their 
Portion, a and perſuade: them to bear affif&ions 
ith e hath fer before them in the per- 
* | ſon 
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ſan of Lazaruga min. extremely, unhapꝑy in the. 
exe, ol the world, and in as great diſtreſs as hu. 


— ware can well undergo. Vet this Fa 


man was à good man, and in 45 
of God, =. Was Eeiyed ea 11 * inro happy 
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The difference between him andthe rich man 


was as wide as could be coneeixed. One la: 
boured under a wretched v 
was afflicted with fickneſs,an 
neither food, no nor houſe, nor friends, nor any'to 


knew no ſorrows..and diſappointments. But 


how. quickly did this difference. ceaſe! And it 


came to paſ: that the beggar died—the rich man 
alſo died, and was buried. Both of them have 
ſoon run their appointed courſe; their days,arg 
pafled as a, ſhadow, as a tale that is told. Thus 
the hours of our. life, — the good and evi 


Nane they. bring along with them, haſten 


away. the ſorrows and ions of men, their 
joys and pleaſures, are ſoon n ended ed, an d Van 
as though they Rad never . Fr V9; 


. , Thek, are truths to e vom of Ka 
ſtrangers ; they arp well kno $7 ende little e 75 


wks ps zo think 1d 20 Me! | 
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ol calamities, 5 
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take pity. of him; be other, was at eaſe, and 
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fo extend out hopes and defires beyond the pre: 
ſept ſcene which will diſappear ſo ſoon, and to 
prepare fot- the eternal ſtatb itrto vrhich we ware 
entering; they would teach us to be patient 
id reſigned under calamities which ean be of 
no long continuance, and which may in the 
8y6nt proye the greateſt bleffing that God could 
Hive bbſtowed upon us. Inſtead of repining 
at dur eireumſtancvs; if they be not ſuck as we 
bug chuſe for ourſelves, we ought to con- 
adler that if we have not ſorme advantages which 
bye: fandy we ſhould find in a higher or happier 
ſtate, we kae not allo its inconveniences and 
gabgers i That all theſe differendes are in a man- 
bor for a momeni, and that we muſt ſoon ap- 
pear before Hin, Who will reward every one 
Attordiig to his works, who will beſtow vari- 
ds degrees of houbur and felicity upon his 
ſervanrs; amonglt whom it is reaſonable to ſup - 
Pole that they fpall not be placed loweſt, Wo 
having: received the feweft temporal bleſſings 
from him, yet conſtantly rerained a ſincere love. 
towards ae and an unſhaken reliance upon 
dim, patientiy expeRing that all neee 
erg chem in à fifture ſtate. 

VI. By the example of the rich man obs | 
Lord ſets before us ty fatal iflae of a wicked 
84 life, 
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life. Lie whb'dvvelt at his caſe; is deliverell 
byer to remorſe, ſorrow aud rim The remems 
brance of his former happineſs his preſerit 
ſtate more wretched, whilſt: he conſiders What 
he is, and what he was, and looks hack to thoſe 
days which are gone, and cannot returu again. 
And to complete his milery; this cruel re- 
flection muſt ariſe in his mind, that hy his oi 
fault he had brought himſelf iiito that ſad ſtate; 
that whilſt he lived un the earth he tnight have 
been both happy and virtuous at the ſathe timo, 
hat he had by the greateſt folly chofen rather 
to be ungrateful to Gud, and diſobedient to His 
juſt ang reaſonable labs, that he was fallen to 
evils from which he might gnct have cafily 
ſecured himſelf; that he had rejected the oppors 
tunities of working out his ſalvätion Which had 
ſo frequently offered-thetnſeIves to hin, and of 
breaking off his ſins hy a timely tepentance!· 
Thus it ĩs that dur Saviour, who knew what 
was in man, and wiiat arguments wert mioft 
proper to work upon his rebellious hear, that 
he might deter us from ſin, 'ſhews us ſts ſad 
conſequences; and ſets before us thoſe ſcones of 
horror, to awaken thoughtleſs and ſtubborn 
offenders, to give them a ſenſe of their danger, 
100 by raiſing their fear, to compel them to 

thoſe 
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_ thoſe duties, which, if they acted like reaſonable 
ereatures, they would make their, * * 4 
their chief delight. | 5 4 

VII. Lazarus is here ſaid to 10 ao 0 
the Angels to a place of happineſs, called Abra- 
ham's boſom, that is to a great feaſt, where 
he fats next to Abraham, he who when he i 
lived below, lay upon the ground at the rich 
manꝭ's door; and through the whole Parable, 
the in viſible ſtate: after death is. deſcribed; by 
images borrowed from the preſent life and from 
the objects of our ſenſes, and ſhould not be 
taken acrording to tho letter.. 

The generality of the Jews in our Saviour's 
ums betiszedbahe ls immortality, and re- 
wards and puniſhments when this life was 
ended. Fhey had collected their notions of 
theſe things, partly from ancient tradition, 
partly from ſome facts and intimations con- 
tained in ithe Old Teſtament, partly from the 
light of reaſon, and partly from converſation 
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with the Greeks, and fr om Pagan authors, 
Our Saviour here aceommodates himſelf to 
their common notions and rec ,d ways of 
ſpeech, which anſwered his intention, namely, 
to confirm tham ſtill mare in the e of 3 
Kate of retributzon, Ot 3530) 96:18 6.9» 


The 
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The doctrine of furure rewards and puniſh- 
ments, in general and at large, is all that we 
can learn from this Parable; for We muſt not 

think to draw any certain couſtquences from 
particular circumſtatices mentioned in it, which 
may be purely ornamental, for any thing that 
we can prove to the contrary.” The Parable: 
intimates that there is a ſtate of happineſs or 
miſty" after death and before the reſurreQion 3 
but there are other paſſages of Scripture which 
ſeem to be more'dticluſive for the happineſs of 
the good in their ſtate of ſeparation from the 
body, than this popular image of Lazarus 
placed in Abraham's boſom; as for example, 
St. Paul's wiſh to be ablehnt ow the n 
and preſent with the Lord. To 0 

VIII. Laſtly, Abraham . that thers 
was no reaſ6h for which Lazarus could be ſent 
to the rich man's brethren; to convert them, 
becauſe” they had Moeſes and the Prophets, 
whom they might hear; he adds alſo that it 
| would be to ho purpoſe ; for, ſays he, if they 
hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will 
they * ya e, 8 one pn from the 
dead. 

This is a Point. which Sets dieler 
conſideration, for it ſeems to contain a very 


ſtrangs 
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But much of the apparent difficulty will be re- 
moved, if we duly obſerve thefe two things. 
EFirſt. the Parables of our Saviour are very 
often prophiecies, and theſe words before us 
are a prophecy declaring how. the Jews would 
behave themſelves; as the event fully ſnewed. 
+->Seconidly;' To deter men from wickedneſs, 
the Scriptures frequently uſe very ſtrong, figu- 
rative, and lively expreſſions concerning the 
dangerous nature of bad habits, repreſenting 
thera as incurable, and deſoribe the diffieulties 
of amendment as mere impoſſibilities; in all 
which places leſs is to be underſtood than the 
words naturally and literally imply. 0 
1. The Jews had Moſes and the Prophets, 
but would not hear them, ſo as to'obſeryertheir 
moral Precepts. This diſobedience aroſe not 
from an unbelief of revealed religion for they 
acknowledged the divine authority and the 
miracles of Moſes and the Prophets. Indeed, 
they had not ſeen thoſe miracles; they only 
knew them by the teſtimony of former ages. 
Therefore it might be ſuppoſed that miracles 
wrought before their eyes . have a peel 
Fa ere TO EPO them, . 
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This evidence was granted to them: Chriſt = 
gave them daily proofs of his authority by heal - 
ing all manner of diſeaſes, and by many other 
wonderful works; yet it did not move them. 
But of all miracles the reſurrection of a dead 
perſon ſeems the moſt ſtriking, and the moſt 
likely to prevail even upon a ſtubborn mind. 
If Lazarus would return from the grave, and 
teſtify unto them, they would ſurely repent. 
This alſo was done to convince them. Chriſt 
raiſed a man to life and a man whoſe name 
was Lazarus; and the conſequence was that 
they conſulted to put to death both Chriſt and 
Lazarus. | After this, Chriſt himſelf aroſe 
from the grave, and-his Apoſtles reſtored ſome 
dead-perſons to life; and-yet many of the Jews 
were not converted by theſe thangy, our: wer 
"I to the laſt in unbelieff. 
Since the Scriptures oſten n 
alin difficult as altogether impoſfible, the 
affertion that they wWho will not hear Moſes, 
would not hear a dead man returned to 
life, may be fuppoſed to contain in it no 
more chan this general doctrine, that they who 
have u fevealed religion to guide thern, and act 
againſt the dictates of their own 'reafon, - and | 
* mn, of their own confeicues, who 
know 


«a 


amendment. 
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know what is right, and perſiſt in doing what 
is wrongs: are in a condition extremely danger- 
ous, - and that re is little en f their 


4 18111 


A ſinner. of this kindo Os Fes G which 
ſeem very ſtrange, reſiſts the moſt preſſing mo- 
tives, and acts in a manner for which we can 
account no other way than from the prodigious 
force of bad habits. | 
He believes a God, a revelation, — A Cure 
Fug and in defiance of that belief he per- 
verſely purſues his own ruin. He truſts to an 
uncertain repentance, and yet he knows that by 
being delayed it becomes, more difficult to bs 
accompliſhed, and that he may be ſuddenly 
taken out of the world. Such is the tyranny 
of habit, and the cuſtom of- ſuſpending and 
driving away from time to time all ſerious 
thoughts, of ſtifling the reproofs of conſcience, 
and filencing the voice of reaſon by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the noiſe and follies, che e and 
duſineſs of the world 
- He hath, it may be, the dreadful lk 
of wicked companions cut off in. ahe midſt of 
their iniquity. This affects him, and he in- 
3 ſtantly reſolves to amend. Vet the reſolution 
holds only for a ſhort time, his vices return, 


,. 
4 * 
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and not only recover their 1 
but daily acquire new ſtrength. 
At laſt he is himſelf ſurpriſed eser 


7 


His fears are raiſed, his conſtience is awaken- 
ed, he mourns, he condemns himſelf; he is 
determined to become a new man. The danger 
ceaſes, and he not only returns to his. former 
ways, but grows worſe than he was before. 

So little hope there is, ſo ſmall a chance, ſo 
ſlender a probability, that ſuch a perſon ſhall 
repent and amend his ways, that in the ſtyle of 


the Scriptures, and in the common way of 


ſpeaking, iti may be ſaid of him, that he id 
dead in treſpaſſes and :;fins, dead to all that is 
good, that it is impoſſible to bring him to E 
right mind. that ſooner may an AÆAthiopian 
change his ſkin, and a leopard his ſpots, than 
he become an example uf virtue and piety; chat 
one ſent ta; him from the dead would uct re- 

claim him, and chat if he had lived in the time 
of Chriſt and of the Apoffles, the miracles 


influence upon him, than. they had upon the un- 
believing Jews; all which: ſtrong: and: ſevere 
. — ee e to ary 
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danger, and Death and Hell are before his'eyes. 


which-they: wrought would:have had no other 
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tho condition of fuch a perſon is very dangerous, 
and his recovery ſcarcely to be expected. ' 

Theſe things were written for our inheuAtidn, | 
or, if they fail of producing that effe&, for our 
_ condemnation. He who can hear this parable 
of our Saviour, and not be-the better for it, 
more cautious: and vigilant, more dutiful to 
God and uſeful to his neighbour, is in danger 
of becoming one of thoſe upon whom even a 
miracle would be thrown way. 
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God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


HESE words being ſpoken by our 
Saviour with relation to the Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, after they were 
dead, and with a view to eſtabliſh the doctrines 
of the ſoul's immortality, a future ſtate, and a 
reſurrection, I ſhall take occaſion from them 
to diſcuſs theſe two important points: 

I. That the ſoul of man ſubſiſts after death, 
and hath ſome place of abode e to it till 
the reſurrection: 

II. That this intermediate ſtate is, in all 
probability, not a ſtate of inſenſibility to the 
ſouls of the righteous; but of thought and ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs, and conſequently of content and 
of happineſs, in a certain degree. 


Vo“. II. | Theſe 
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Theſe two propoſitions I intend to ſupport, 
not by arguments taken from the light of 
reaſon, and from the nature of the ſoul, con- 
ſidered as an active, ſimple, uncompounded, 
immaterial ſubſtance. Not that I ſlight thoſe 
arguments : on the contrary, I think they have 
much weight and force. But as they are 
rather of too refined a nature for common ule, 
I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to proofs taken 
from revelation, and to the teſtimonies of holy 
Seripture. 

There have been Chriſtians, and thoſe ſe- 
rious and good men, who firmly believing that 
reſurrection, and that life to come which our 
Saviour hath promiſed us, yet denied the ſub- 
fiſtence, or at leaſt, the ſenſibility of the foul 
after the death of the body. They fuppoſed 
that when the body is diſſolved, the ſoul is ex- 
tinguiſhed along with it, or that all its opera- 
tions are entirely ſuſpended, that it ſleeps a 
ſleep without dreams, and is to all intents and 
purpoſes as though it were not, till the laſt day 
ſhall awaken the dead man, and reſtore him to 
himſelf again. 

This is not a novel notion, and the product 
of our inquiſitive times. It was eſpouſed of old 
by ſome ann FR. rejected by a great 

5 majority, 
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majority, and condemned as an heretical doc- 
trine, and it hath in later times been revived, 
and recommended to us by Parſons. of piety and 
af abilities. | * 

Jam far from deſigning to inſult theſe men, 

or their notions. The intermediate ſtate be- 
tween death and the reſurrection is a ſubject of 
inquiry, upon which the Scriptures have not 
ſaid ſo much as perhaps one could with. The 
ſacred Writers have not treated the point di- 
rectly and fully. Only ſome things have been 
ſaid by them occaſionally, of which a proper 
uſe may be made; and. theſe paflages are ſo 
favourable to us, that I am perſuaded the pro- 
bability lies on our fide of the queſtion. 
I could produce ſome paſlages from the Old 
Teſtament, in ſupport of our opinion; but 
- waving them, I thall conſider thoſe which 
are to be found in the New Teſtament. 

Our Saviour thus admoniſheth his diſciples ; 
Fear not them who kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the ſoul : but rather fear him, who 
is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in hell. 

If the ſoul hath ſuch a neceſſary dependence 
upon the body, that when this dies, that dies 
with it, then he who kills the body, would 
with the ſame ſtroke kill the ſoul alſo. But 

B b 2 our 
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our Saviour tells us that this is impoſſible, be- 
cauſe the ſoul remains after the diſſolution of 
the body, and is out of the reach of human or 
of created power. If it be ſaid that our Saviour 
only means the utter and eternal deſtruction of 
the ſoul, which no one can effect, becauſe God 
| hath promiſed us a reſurrection to a ſecond 
life, this would be a mere ſhift to avoid the 
force of a plain text. For in this flat and far- 
fetched ſenſe, our Lord might as well have 
denied that men can kill the body, becaufe at 
the reſurrection we ſhall again conſiſt of ſoul 
and body, knowing ourſelves to be the ſame 
perſons that we were before. 
Our Saviour himſelf, at the point of death, 
ſaid; Father, into thy hands I commend my 
Spirit. And leſt we ſhould think this a pecu- 
har privilege belonging to the Son of God, St. 
Stephen, when dying, having a viſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt ſtanding at God's right hand, addreſſeth 
himſelf to him, and ſays; Lord Jeſus, receive 
my ſpirit. 
Again; Our Saviour's words to the penitent 
Thief are expreſs ; Verily I ſay unto thee, To- 
day thou ſhalt be with me in Paradiſe. Here 
J muſt inform you that, in order to elude the 
force of this text, the perſons of the contrary 
opinion 
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opinion alter the ſtopping, and read it thus; 

Verily I ſay unto thee to-day, Thou ſhalt be 
with me in Paradiſe ; that is, thou ſhalt be 

with me hereafter, ſome time or other, at the 

reſurrection. But of all ſuch forced interpre- 
tations, this ſeems to be one of the loweſt. 

And what makes it {ſtill worlſe is, that Para- 
diſe, as we ſhall ſhew, means not the kingdom 

of heaven, but the place of the good after 
death, and before the reſurrection. 

Farther ; In the New Teſtament we read of 
ſeparate ſpirits. Of the ſpirit of good perſons 
departed, the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews ſpeaks, where he tells us that Chriſ- 
tians are joined to the Church Catholic, that 
is, not only to their brethren upon earth, and 
to the hoſt of holy Angels, but to the inviſible 
ſociety of the ſpirits: of juſt men made perfect; 
who are made perfect, that is, who have 
finiſhed their courſe, and accompliſhed their 
warfare. 

St. Paul alſo hath nn us that a man, 
that is, the ſoul of a man, may be ſeparated 
from the body, and yet live without it, when 
he ſays; We are confident and willing rather 
to be abſent from the body, and to be er 
with the Lord. 
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Ile alſo ſpeaks of ſome viſions and revelations 
which he had ſeen and received in Paradiſe, 
and in the third heaven; but declares himſelf 
doubtful in what ſituation his ſoul was at that 
time: whether in the body, ſays he, or whe- 
ther out of the body, I know not; God know- 
eth. Now if he had believed that the foul 
could not ſubſiſt or could not act in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, he might eafily have cleared up his 
own doubts, and have concluded that he was 

in the body. | 85 | 
In our Saviour's time, the Sadducees and the 
Phariſees differed greatly concerning the nature 
of the ſoul, and its duration and deſtination. 
The Sadducces held that the ſoul was material 
and mortal, or rather, that a man was nothing 
more than a living thinking body, who entirely 
periſhed when he died, Upon this ſyſtem of 
theirs a reſurretion was indeed an impoſſibi- 
lity, and mere contradiction. It could only 
be a new creation of a new creature, which 
could have no relation to the man that was 
dead and gone. And in this the Sadducces 
were conſiſtent with themſelves, and drew a 
juſt concluſion from falſe premiſſes. The Pha- 
riſees held immaterial and immortal ſubſtances, 
Angels good and evil, and human ſpirits, or 
{ouls 
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fouls ſubſiſting after death, and therefore capa- 
ble of being reunited-to an human body, Our 
Saviour decides the queſtion: for the Phariſees 
and againſt the Sadducees, from this text of 
Moſes; I am the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, 
and of Jacob, ſpoken after theſe holy men were 
dead ; and he builds his argument, upon this 
foundation, God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. If then the ſouls of theſe 

holy men were living, the very foundation of 
the Sadducean doctrine was overturned, and the 
doctrine of a reſurrection was cleared of the 
main difficulties, and nothing could be urged 
by them againſt it, except one ſmall objection, 
which our Saviour alſo condeſcended to remove. 
Whoſe wife, ſaid they, ſhall the woman be at 
the reſurrection, who had been joined to ſeven 
huſbands upon earth ? In anſwer to this, he 
informs them that after the reſurrection to life 
eternal there ſhall be no ſuch connections, but 
the righteous ſhall be in a more exalted condi- 
tion, clothed with ſpiritualized bodies, want- 
ing no repairs, and liable to no decay. 

This ſeems to be a plain and true account of 
our Saviour's reaſoning upon that famous text, 
I am the God of Abraham, &c. which ſome In- 
terpreters have miſunderſtood, for want of at- 
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tending to the principles, of the Sadducecs, 
againſt whom he argues. For if his reaſoning 
had been ſo ſubtle as they have made it, the 
common people who ſtood by would hardly 
have felt the force of it. But they perceived 
clearly from the text, as it was explained by 
him, that the holy Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, were ſtill alive after the diſſolution 
of their bodies; and they knew that this was 
an effectual confutation of the Sadducean no- 
tion that there was no life bcfides the preſent, 
and that death put an end to the whole man. 
It hath been ſaid of our Lord's argument, that 
it proves rather the permanency of the ſame 
perſon, and the life of the ſoul, than the reſur- 
rection of a dead man, according to our common 
notion of that word. But, firſt, his argument 
was fully ſufficient. to confute the Sadducees 
with whom he had to do; and ſecondly, ano- 
ther living ſtate of the ſame; perſon, after this, 
and beſides this preſent ſtate, may juſtly be cal- 
led a reſurrection, and is as much as the word 
* reſurrettion, conſidered in itſelf, ever implies. 


« "Arr age 
They who in the text above-mentioned look for a proof of the 
reſurrection of that identical body which died, are ſeeking what 
they will not find. AB 
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Thus the ſubſiſtence of the ſoul after the 
death of the body appears to be the doctrine of 

Chriſt and of his Apoſtles delivered in the New 
Teſtament. - To this it ſhould; be added, that 
the Fathers of the Church, who lived i in or near 
the times of the Apoſtles, were unanimous in 

this opinion, and perſuaded that the ſoul of every 
man, upon the diſſolution of the body, died not, 
but had a proper place to go to; and accordingly 
this doctrine is to be found in the moſt ancient 
Chriſtian Liturgies, 

This 1s an argument of weight; for thaugh 
we are not obliged to adopt all the notions or 
reaſonings which are to be found in the Primi- 
tive Fathers, yet a due regard is to be paid to 
their teſtimony concerning doctrines _ which 
they deliver as received by the Church 1 in their 
days. 

The ſame opinion was alſo, by a tradition 
from the remoteſt antiquity, adopted by all the 
civilized heathen nations in Greece, and in the 
Eaſt ; and indeed in thoſe parts of the world 
which have been more lately diſcovered, in the 
vaſt regions of America, 


II. Now I proceed to the ſecond propolition, 
to ſhew that this intermediate ſtate is in all 
probability not a ſtate of * for the ſouls of 

the 
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the righteous, but of ſenſibility, aud conſe- 
quently of c content and of happineſs 1 in a certain 
degree. | 
Under this head 1 odbſerve that as we find 
many intimations in the Scriptures concerning 
this ſtate of the good, and hardly any concern- 
ing the ſtate of the bad, I ſhall confine my in- 
quiries to the former: only taking notice of 
this, that a poſitive, puniſhment; inflicted by a 
righteous God, cannot well be ſuppoſed to be 
the lot of wicked fouls in their ſeparate ſtate ; 
for the laſt day being always deſcribed to us as 
the time of trial, ſentence, and condemnation 
to the wicked, this induceth us to think that 
ſuch actual puniſhment will not be inflifted 
upon them before that time. It ſeems there- 
fore more probable that their diſquiet, if they 
feel any, will ariſe, not from puniſhment, but 
from the expectation of it, which is the natural 
reſult of a guilty conſcience, and is indeed a 
moſt diſconſolate and miſerable ſituation. 
The ſame thing in the New Teſtament is 
intimated concerning evil Spirits, or Devils, 
namely, that they are reſerved, as St. Peter 
ſays, to the day of judgment, to be puniſhed ; 
and in St, Matthew, they intreat Chriſt, not to 


torment them before the time, 
And 
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And for the ſarne reaſon, it is likewiſe to be 
ſuppoſed that the ſouls of tlie righteous receive 
not their proper and intended reward before that 
3 war thor eliey te der * * ua = preg 
oft R 
If it be aſked how and in what manner the 
ſoul acts, whilſt it is deprived” of the body, 
whether by its own natural powers, or by more 
ſubtle material organs and inſtruments fitted to 
its ſeparate ſtate, we muſt anſwer with St. Paul, 
We cannot tell; God knoweth. Even now we 
are little known to ourſelves, | and the ſoul, 
which is the eye of the mind, is like the eye 
of the body; it ſees other things, but it cannot 
ſee itſelf, its own nature and natural powers. 
We cannot explain how we fee, or hear, or 
think, or imagine, or' underſtand, or dream, 
and leaſt of all how we remember; and yet we 
have a conſtant experience of all theſe opera- 
tions in ourſelves. No wonder then that we 
cannot conceive how our ſouls can underſtand 
and act, when out of the body, ſince that is a 
ſtate of which'we have had no experience, But 
the thing itſelf, that the ſoul in a ſtate of ſepa - 
ration ſhall have life and perception, this 1s, as 
I have ſhewed, the moſt obvious and probable 
ſenſe of ſome paſſages in * and Scrip- 
ture 
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ture is our ſureſt guide in this inquiry, and 
without its help our beſt philoſophy * be 
precarious and defective. | 

Let us therefore hear what the — 
ſuggeſts to us in this matter; and here moſt of 
the texts which we have already produced to 
ſupport the firſt propoſirion will ſerve to ſuppont 
the ſecond. 

The Scriptures wh us ; that thank are ſpirits 
good and evil, who think and act, and yet ei- 
ther are united to no bodies, or have bodies of 
a quite different kind from ours. Why ſhould 
nat human fouls have the nen active 
principle? Art e 

St. Paul, who had becn * up into the 
third heaven, and alſo into Paradiſe, declares 
himſelf unable to ſay, whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body, thus manifeſtly ſup- 
poſing that the 1oul ſeparated from the body 
may. perceive and know things that. are even 
beyond the apprehenſions of living men. For 
he ſays, that being thus in Paradiſe, he heard 
unſpeakable words, which it was not lawful, or 
rather not poſſible, for man to utter. So then 
this paradiſe is not a place of darkneſs, ſilence, 
and. oblivion, where ſpirits ſleep, like ſome 

; creatures 
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creatures in their winter-quartets'; but a nu" 
of glory, light; and Joy. „Mee 
The ſame Apoſtle, whilſt he was iu the fleſh, 
tells us that he was very deſirous to depart, and 
to be with Jeſus Chiiſt, which is far better. 
Nevertheleſs, ſays he, to abide in the fleſh is 
more needful for you- Now how could the 
Apoſtle think it far better to depart from the 
body than to remain in it, if after that depart- 
ure he ſhould be deprived of all ſenſe and 
thought? Is it not better to have our reaſoning 
faculty than to be without it? Is it not better 
to ſerve God in a land of the living, than to 
ſink into a ſtate wherein we ean donething? St. 
Paul ſurely doth not deſire to die, merely to be 
| free from the perſecutions and troubles that he 
underwent, which is the cold expoſition of fome 
Commentators ; but he wanted to depart, that 
he might goto that Paradiſe again, of which he 
had been favoured with a light; or as ods N 
it, to go and be with Chriſt. 

Now certainly a good man hath more com- 
munion with 'Chriſt, whilſt he is ferving him 
here in the fleſh, than he would huren a ſtate 

of inſenſibility. | 
Let us hear the fame Apoſtle 3 again.” We 
_ ſays he, that whilft we are at home, or 


rather, 
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rather, whilſt we dwell in the body, we are ab- 
ſent from the Lord: we are therefore willing 
rather to be abſent from the body, and to be 
preſent, or converſant with the Lord. 

He ſpeaks here of the ſtate of the Faithful, 
which commenceth aſter death, and not of that 
only which follows the reſurrection, ſince he 
calls it an abſence from the body. He alſo 
ſpeaks of other Chriſtians along with himſelf, 
that we may not fancy it to be an Apoſtolical 
privilege and recompence. There is no joining 
theſe declarations to a ſtate of ſleep and inſen- 
ſibility, without ſome far-fetched reaſoning, 
ſome violence offered to the more obvious 
ſenſe. 

But let us hear our Lord himſelf. When he 
was dying, he ſaid to the penitent Thief, To- 
day thou ſhalt be with me in Paradiſe. Here 
Chriſt, as a liberal Prince, promiſeth more to 
his humble petitioner, than the man preſumed 
to aſk. The requeſt was, Lord, remember me 
when thou comeſt into thy kingdom. The an- 
{wer was to this effect; I will not put thee off 
till that day cometh ; but I will take thee un- 
der my protection this very day. Die ſecurely ; 
thou ſhalt inſtantly go along with me to Para- 
_ dife. To Paradiſe; What place is that? Our Sa- 


viour 
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viour ſpake theſe words to a Jew, and intended 
to be underſtood by him. From the Jews there- 
fore we muſt learn the meaning of the word. 
Paradiſe originally meant the Garden of Eden, 
where our firſt parents dwelt in a ſtate of inno- 
cence and happineſs. Hence the Jews uſed 
this word to repreſent the place where the ſouls 
of the righteous go, when they are ſeparated 
from the body. They diſtinguiſh Paradiſe from 
Heaven; and ſo doth St. Paul, when he ſpeaks 
of his viſions and revelations. 

Again, Our Saviour repreſents Lazarus, as 
carried after death to Abraham's boſom. 'This 
was another name for that ſtate of -peace and 
comfort to which the ſpirits of the righteous 
were conveyed. 

This doctrine was, as we obſerved before, 
conſtantly received in the primitive Church. 

In proceſs of time, ſome new notions and 
practices were introduced. Firſt of all prayers 
for the dead, which indeed is a practice of no 
ſmall antiquity. But theſe prayers originally 
were rather a ſort of pious wiſhes, they were 
oftered in general for all thoſe who died in the 
faith, that they with thoſe who were ſtill living 
upon earth * paftake together of a joyful 
and 
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and glorious reſurrection at the laſt day. To 
fay the truth, this ſeems to have been a kind of 
will-worſhip, and a practice not commanded in 
the New Teſtament. 

Then came the doctrine of Forms and 
the doctrine of praying to-departed Saints. 

The doctrine of Purgatory was founded upon 
a ſuppoſition that the ſouls of imperfect Chriſ- 
tians go into a ſtate of temporary puniſhment, 
and may be relieved by the prayers and other 
pious ceremonies of the Church ; and then that 
thoſe prayers might be purchaſed by pious le- 
gacics; which proved an inexhauſtible mine of 
filver and gold to the Romiſh Clergy. 

Prayers to Saints were founded upon a no- 
tion that thoſe holy perſons were in heaven, 
and would there intercede with God for. us; of 
which interceſſion there is not a ſhadow of a 
proof in the Scriptures. The only proof was 
the teſtimony of lying miracles, and enthuſiaſ- 
tic viſions. 

This doctrine, you may obſorne, doth not 
agree with that of praying for the dead in ge- 
neral, ſince ſuch prayers for the dead did ſup- 

ſe that they were not admitted into heaven 


before the reſurrection. 
Here 


Here ler me add two or three paſſages more 
toll the New Teſtament, relating to the inter- 
val between death and the reſurrection. 1 
The firſt is the account of Chriſt's transfigu - 
ration, at which time the Evangeliſts inform us 
that Moſes and Elias came and converſed with 
Jeſus, and were ſeen and heard by thoſe diſciples 
who were preſent. As to Elias, he died not; but, like 
Enoch before him, was taken up into heavens 
But of Moſes it is written that he died and was 
buried. This account therefore is a fair intima- 
tion that good men continue to live and to act 
after they are releaſed from this mortal body. 
The other paſſage is that in the Revelation, 
which the Chureh uſeth in the burial ſervice; 
I heard a voice ftom heaven, ſaying unto me, 
Write, Bleſſed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, yea faith the Spirit, that they may reſt 
from their labours, and their works do follow. 
them. There is nothing in a ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility that ſeems to deſerve the title of blefled- 
neſs or happineſs ; and if we ſhould grant it to 
be a bleſſing, the wicked would have it as much 
as the good during that interval of inactivity. 
But in the ſame Book, the ſouls of the righteous 
are deſcribed as in a waking condition. I. ſaw, 


lays St. John, under the altar the ſouls of them 
Vor. IL Cc that 
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that were flain for the word of God; and they 
cried, How long, O Lord holy and true, doſt 
thou not judge and avenge our blood? And it 
was ſaid to them that they ſhould ſtill reſt for 
a little ſeaſon. This is a viſionary ſcene and 
tranſaction; and yet it intimates that theſe 
holy Martyrs were in a living ſtate . 

And now I ſhall make application of the 
toregoing doctrine, and conſider it as matter of 
hope and conſolation to all thoſe who endeavour 
to obtain and to ſecure the favour of God. 


b As to the condition of the wicked, in the interval of the ſepa- 
rate fate, there is one paſſuge iu the New Teitament that ſeems to 
relate to it, and that is tbe parable of the Rich man and Lazarus, 
where the former is ſaid, alter death and before the reſurrection, to 
go into Hull, as we tranflate it; but the word is not Gehenna, it is 
Hades, which nieans the inter mediate ſtate of the dead, and there to 
be in pain, whilſt Lazarus was in Abraham's boſom. This 1s the 
only place in the Ne Teſtament where Hades expreſſiy denotes a 
Rare of puniſnment. But as it is a Parable, and many things in it 
caꝝnot well be taken according to the letter, the only concluſion that 
can be drawn from it with full certainty, is the general doctrine of 
a fu: ure ſtate ot retribution, 

The Apolites, in the firit chapter of the Acts, ſay of Judas, that 
he was gone to his own place; but whether that was a place of pu- 
niſt ment, or ot darkneſs and ſilence, it is not ſaid. | 

Perhaps the matter might be compounded with thoſe who contend 
for the fieep of the ſoul, by allowing that whilſt the good enter into 
a'\{tte of peace and comfort, the wicked are probably condemned to 
aurinſenſible condition ul the laſt day calls them forth. 


The 
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The reward of eternal life promiſed to the 
good at the reſurrection, as it is more than the 
beſt of men can claim as their due, and the 
effect of the mere bounty of God, is ſurely 
ſufficient to encourage and content them. Sup- 
poſe that when they die they ſhould ſleep till 
the Lord comes and wakes them, yet they 
ſhould conſider that fleep as a reſt from trou- 
ble, a protection from temptatzons, a calm re- 
pole under the wings of 'the Almighty. Ina - 
ſleep without ſenſation, be it long or ſhort, 
the interval is as nothing, and in this caſe a a 
thouſand years are as one day, yea as one mo- 
ment. It is like cloſing the eyes, and opening 
them again inſtantly. 

But, as I have been endeavouring to thew you, 
it is more probable that the interval between 
death and the reſurrection 1s not a fleep to the 
ſervants of Chriſt, but a removal of the ſoul to 
a place called Paradiſe ; it is not a ſtupid inſen» 

ſible reſt, but a reſt accompanied with ſelf· con · 
ſciouſneſs and ſatis faction. It is a place of the 
beſt ſociety, and the moſt deſirable company, 
where dwell the ſpirits of juſt men, the holy 
Patriarchs, Apoſtles, Prophets, Martyrs, Con- 
teflors, where the Angels of God go to and fro, 

and which probably the Son of God himſelf 
Cc2 e 
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ſometimes favours with his preſence. - In that 
ſafe retifement there are no wicked intruders to 
corrupt or inſult the inhabitants, no evil Spirits 
to ſeduce, 'no temptations of any kind to make 
their aſſaults. It is a place whence fin, and ſor- 
row, and fear are baniſhed, and where there is 
peace, and love, and hope, and expectation of 
ſtill greater rewards. If death calls a Chriſtian 
to ſuch a place, why ſhould he not be willing 


to go to it, to depart benen and to be with the 
Lord? 


As to the wicked and imponitent, let them 
not flatter themſelves with the vain hope of 
fleeping till the day of judgment. If it ſhould be 
ſo, the ſenſeleſs interval, as we obſerved before, 
doth not in reality remove that fatal hour, but 
death and the reſurrection will ſeem to them 
cloſely united together. 

Upon the ſuppoſition that death is a ſtate of 
lethargy overſhadowed with profound darkneſs, 
till Chriſt ariſes, and ſhines upon it at the laſt 
day; upon this ſuppoſition, I ſay, a Chriſtian 
might more reaſonably deſire to continue here 
a little longer, and a little longer, becauſe here 
he hath ſome opportunity of doing good, and of 
being buſy in his vocation. Upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the Romith Church that after death there 

5 | KEE follows 
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follows a burning fiery furnace, called Purga- 
| tory, a Chriſtian might well be afraid to die. 
But the Scriptures teach us better things ; and 
therefore let us comfort one another with > | 

words there recorded ; and that we may be | 
qualified to enter after death into the regions of 
peace and hope, and at the general reſurrection 
to meet the Lord, and to enter into his king- 
dom, let us purify ourſelves from evil inclina- 
tions and evil practices, that we may find mercy 


from God, both in the ſeparate fore, and at the 
laſt day ©, 


© Some remarks in 1 the DiGourſes of 
Biſhop Bull on the ſame ſubject. 
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